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SEWAGE PURIFICATION | 


The National Rose Society, 
Westminster, SW. 1, yi 

arch @th, 1929 
Phe cage purification — plang 
which you were good enough to put 
ta for ma about 18 snonths ago is 
working most efficiently, and I think 
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Ideals and Attamments 


The Bible Society has four great ideals: 








nace oo oe : 2 | nore than fulfils what you claim 
| 1. ‘Vo translate the Scriptures into every man’s fori ; 
j ; h_ his | (Signed) Ceurtney Page, 
speech, however complex or uncouth his / ine os q 
: h b Tuke & Dell installations are guaranteed to produce an 2g 
apo: May He. | effluent comparable to rainwater in appearance, free from : 
| 2. To multiply copies by mechanical means, smell and incapable of causing a nuisance, and behind the | & 
| Scene: alte th Laractey “ox sent ‘oak } guarantee is the fact: that their schemes have been working a 
owever strange the chara p y for twenty years and are now at work in every County | Be yade 
be. in the Country and in many parts of the world. lye in 
| 3. ‘Yo bring the books within every man’s | Write for Booklet No, 14. BB icesh ju 
reach, however difficult of access he may be. TUKE AND BELL, LTD. BS black 
| kT . z ’ Fs Thy al 
4. ‘To sell to every man at a price he can afford, | 1 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 Be They 4 


LONDON 3 fully $0 








however poor he may be. 





Ww. E -HURCOMBS > i 
Surely truth is stranger than fiction, Last Monday a representative ‘ 


‘The Society has striven faithfully to attain these ideals. 
It has now 640 languages on its list; it prints in more 
than 60 different forms of type; it distributed over 
12,000,000 copies in 1929-30 by one of the most 
far-reaching organizations in the world; it sells its 
editions at prices adjusted by the standard of wages 
of the poorest labourers in each country. 


of a firm cf auctioneers said to the bank’s cashier, ‘A violin sold 
to-day for £1,300, but I don’t think it was sold at that price.” 

After the customer had left, my cashier, who had overheard the 
conversation, said to the bank’ 3 comius, “You ean tell that person 
| the next time he comes in that the violin was sold; here is the 
| . : ‘ ee . cheque.’ ? Tt was sold by that famous finn of Hill and Son, Bond Street, 
THE RAPID SPREAD OF EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY IN in July, 1908 (vormal times) for £800. On January 27, 1919 (the great 
| FOREIGN COUNTRIES, IS RAISING UP MILLIONS OF boom), when mouey was being spent lavishly, it changed hands at 
| NEW READERS EVERY YEAR. £1,850. Then in the slump [I sold at auction to a dealer for £1,300. 
| | Thus I have at one bound placed myself in the front rank as an 
auctioneer for violins—note, I never will say a fiddle or anything 
is sold when it is not sold. 


| Lhe demands for the Scriptures grow louder and more 


' urgent. No one will deny my claim to be a front rank auctioneer for 
| pictures, nor will they dispute the fact that every alternate Monday 
Cifls will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, throughout the year (Easter week, August Bank, holiday week, 


5 a — 
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¢ oe gi reg) I vs a — of special —_ in every sale. 
| TY On onday when the fiddle was sold a picture for which the owner 
| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIE ’ would have been content to take £50 sit sold for £600. ‘These 
| . . results are actual happenings. TP never announce bought-in lots as sold. 
| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, I have secured mts beautiful full-length (head pa shoulders only 
} illustrated) Iloppner 
from the present Baronet 
and descendant. of the 
subject, Lady Anne Eliza 
Slade, wife of General 
Sir John Slade, Bt. This 
is now on vicw at the 
Grafton Galleries, and 
will be sold, also a fine 


Richard Wilson. 
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There is no Moravian 


VHT 


Missionary Society a 
monds, old silver, : Shef- , i 





because 
the whole Moravian 


Church is the Society 


field) Plate. Fortnighily 
sales of antique — furni- to 
ture, pictures, china, and 
hooks. No buying in 
charges, Stamps — pur: (jl 
chased for cash to any 
amount. Parcels safe 
registered post. 


_ HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrances in Doarer Street.) 
and The Grafton Galleries. 


*Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 


TRUE STORIES 


you CANNOT AFFORD BAD NIGHTS 








\bout one in every 75 of the Members becomes 
a Missionary——as compared with about one in 
5,000 in the Churches generally. Many of them 
are women. 

There are over 130,000 members in the Mission 
Field, i.e., more than three times the membership 
of the parent Church. 

There are between 300 and 400 Mission Stations. 
The hardest tasks are undertaken in’ earth’s 
darkest places. 
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PLEASE SEND FINANCIAL HELP! | J 
IT IS GREATLY NEEDED. | Can @ or 

| this super 

The ‘mattress * 








Count up) what 
illness costs you 
year after yzar. 
Your doctor 
says that sound 
sleep builds re- 
sistance to ill- 


London Association 
in Aid of 


Moravian Missions 
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Pat. Nox 27457 og Fi 1 





ness. “Nesta” ' er 
Mattresses are recommended = by FREE 2 
Ke : An important booklet 
Founded 1817. doctors. They compel sleep by a ri pga ee ae CRT hgaldald 
: ¢ ou iy 817 ) f miracle of resilient yet yielding More Sleep. Less Nerves,” from 
(President: Sir CHARLES OWENS, ( .B.) softness. Leave the “ Rest” to stores as below or send p.c. to 


Nesta Ltd., 81) Brunswick Square, 
4 6 9 9 London, N. 17. 
* DEFERRED TERMS 
van be arranged. Call and inspect the 


THE TESTED SUPER MATTRESS = N*2" without. obligation “at any 


rd ‘fan iiture store. 


Contributions gratefully received by Charles Hobday, 
Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 7 New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 
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EB hlack = currants. 





: They are delight- fr 
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MONDAY’'S COLD 





VQ From a famous Indian 
@,. TUESDAY'S HOT Cavalry regiment: “Several 
“_ = 8 officers have recently found 


WEDNESDAY'S CHILLY, BARNEYS TOBACCO 


THURSDAY'S WHAT? ‘and swear a their 
‘numbers are increasing.” 


So writes a Cavalry Officer in the Punjab. “ Barneys is 
a wonderful Tobacco,” he once told us. His letter (we 
i give an extract below) betokens the ending of a happy 
association over several years. He was one of the 
hundreds of smokers overseas to whom we sent regular 
supplies of Barneys ex-bond and British Duty-free. 


aay 


Spectally processed 


to meet Britain’s 








quick - change climate 

... 1 no longer need my Tobacco sent out, as it ts 
“now available in this station. [I have been very 
“interested to find several officers who have recently 
“*found’ Barneys and who now swear by tw and 
“smoke nothing else. Their numbers are increasing.” 
“Many thanks and best wishes for the continued 

“ prosperity of your firm.” 

' Other lovers-of-good-Tobacco Overseas can have 
| Barneys in any of ifs three strengths* sent them direct 
' on the following favourable British Duty-free terms: 
















































i Price 20/ per 2 Ibs. (minimum) Postage extra (allow 7 Ibs. gross weight 
fon minimum package Despatch is made in 2 ov. or 4+ oz. Barneys 
} * EverFresu’”’ Containers (in ordering give size (2 oz. or 4 oz.) and 
| strength® needed). Anyone ordering Barneys to be sent abroad can have a 
ard of creeting included. Smokers abroad can order per C.O.D. or V.PLP. 
¢ j (where operative). Home Price: 2 oz. 2/3. 

BY THE Barneys ( lira) Parsons Pleasure Quiid),  VPunehbowle (fi!) strength), 
sx | a (VERE F 

PACIFIC LINES (ESS, 

2) 

Sam Tic smoker in the out-of-the-way 

places—at Home or Overseas 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM can — buy Barneys in the 
- o -ure ane t ‘ k »wledge é 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL, ce ie ol ek 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN ; he Barn ys - Everk = a pag 
ies . i. as achieved this mirac t S 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA tribution. Until you pull the 
Rubber Tab, the “ EverFrresn ”’ 
For full particulars apply to: | Vin is atmospherically cal d and 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I ee eee 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, E.C.3 PULL NN RTOS LAS 
> - 21 » “Ah iree sarneys engths are 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL Tab to open, obtainable in the ‘ EvrrFresn’ 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton Tin, in 1 0z., 2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
(160) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, New castle-on-Tyne.@) 
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SOVIET 


TIMBER CAMP HORRORS 


There are Orthodox Bishops and Catholic 
Clergy, Jewish Rabbis and Russian Nobles, 
Working-men and Peasant-women being 
worked, frozen and starved to death in these 
Timber Hells where 72,000 died in the 
winter 1929-30. 


THIS MUST STOP! 


Dumrep Slave-Labour goods are ruining 
dD e 


our TRADE and EMPIRE. 


Turis Must Stor! 


Then Join THe ANTI-SOVIET PERSECUTION 
AND SLAVE-LAbour LEAGUE of all Parties, 


Classes. and Creeds. 


Work for God, Save 


your Country and Help Russia by JOINING 


To-DAY. 


Send your NAME and Supscrip- 


TIONS (anything from a Book of Stamps 


to a big Cheque) to the General Secretary, 


Professor WILDEN-HART, 
88, Onslow Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 









































Genius and Courage 


made these books 
by MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Px.D. 





MARRIED LOVE. A new contribution to 
the solution of sex difficulties. 
Os. net. 


ENDURING PASSION. 


“Married Love” 


Post free 6/4 
A continuation of 
for married people. 

6s. net. Lost free 6/4 
WISE PARENTHOOD. With an Introduc- 
tion by Arnotp Bennett. A Practical Hand- 
book on Birth Control. 3/6 net. Post free 3/9 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. The book for 
the makers of our race. 6s. net. Post free 6/4 
SEX AND THE YOUNG. A 


Parents and Teachers. 


book for 
New Edition. 

3/6 net. Post free 4/- 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS. A complete Physiology for 
Young People. 3/6 net. Post free 4/- 
CONTRACEPTION : Its Theory, History 
and Practice. A manual for the Medical and 
Legal Vrofessions. 5 plates. 

15s. net. 


Post free 15/9 


Obtainable at all Booksellers or direct from the publishers 


PUTNAM 


2+ BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 
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HEALTH. 


Health has been defined as “A condition of physical sound, 
or well-being, in which am organism discharges its funtiin, 
efficiently; also a state of moral or intellectual well-being” hu 
ing this as a thesis it becomes~clear that good physical conditin, 
functional eficiency and, mental balance are indispensable ¢,' 
comitants of health, and that health is normal ‘The maxim: « Ty 
look well is to feel well” is one worth taking to heart. Inter 
in one’s personal appearance, as distinct from mere dandyigy ,, 
vanity, is a wipe. tag It proves that the vital spark + 
burning brightly and that life still has its interests, enthusiains 
and thrills. Given this interest-and organic ‘soundness it js simple 
for health—even robust health—to be speedily established. Ciyili,.. 
tion with its sedentary professions, its unhealthy industrial occyp,. 
tions, its luxury and inevitable corollary of physical decline, bodi\, 
exhaustion and enervation, has made a great proportion of moder 
Humanity victims to disease unknown to primitive man or eye 
present-day savages. Take cancer, said to be mainly the result oj 
chronic constipation. This disease is unknown to savages, hy, 
attacks all creatures living under the highest conditions of ciyiliz. 
tion, including vermin. But the disadvantages of civilization ap 
far outweighed by its advantages. ‘ Man, however, being bo 
omnivorous and sociable, often allows himself_to become a yictin 
to circumstance and environment without adopting counteracty. 
measures. Social obligations practically compel one to eat a certaiy 
amount of devitalized and indigestible—but probably’ delicious 
food. Yet social obligations need not prevent counteraction of jx 
deleterious effects by the daily use of a sufhciency of suitable exe. 
cise that will compel the bowels, kidneys, lungs and skin to remoy: 
all waste matter from the system before it becomes toxic jy 
character; and a sufficiency. of suitable food that will perfect th: 
eliminative processes and provide elements for the repair of cel 
tissue. Since the year 1909, when I first began preaching th 
doctrine of drugless healing, I have consistently maintained thy 
for the maintenance of health nothing but natural exercise should b: 
indulged in, and that a sufhciency of fresh and natural foods shoul 
be included in the daily diet. Artificially treated toods—or fake 
foods as Mr. Ellis Barker has so aptly, christened them—are most 
devitalized—dead! Artificial exercise is exhausting, inconvenient 
and even dangerous. ‘The week-end sport is often more injuriow 
than beneficial, unless, of course, one indulges in daily exercise. 

But the most serious harm of all results from the use of drug 
for the artificial performance of natural functions. Every normally 
constituted human being possesses all the chemicals, organs, nerve 
and muscles, which when employed naturally will act normally, 
and, the organism thus discharging its functions ejhciently, a cov 
dition of normality, which is health, will ensue. Organs that ar 
assisted—however indifferently—become lazy, then useless, and 
finally diseased. Lack of use means decay, and useless. tissue in 
the body takes on an independent growth with disregard to othe 
tissues. Cancer is such a condition. It is Nature’s revenge for 
interference. In the years to come it will be proved that the only cur 
for many of the modern diseases is prevention. Make the body and 
its functions do their own work, and there will be no useless tissue 
Health is not gained as a result of Spartanism, drab living, Swedish 
drill, fasting, nor any form of fanaticism, but by the employment of 
a sufficiency of suitable exercise and indulgence in a sufficiency ¢ 
suitable food. From the theoretical, practical, logical and exper: 
mental standpoints it would appear that not civilization, but it 
misuse, is responsible for most disease, and certainly for all pure 
functional disorders. Safety first must be the rule in exercise, and ith 
was more for this reason than any other that I made full-tidal 
breathing and abdominal control integral to the method of drugles 
healing, known as Maxalding, when first introducing it to the publi, 
for the effort is controlled by the strength of the patient and no strain 
is possible. Now that full-tidal-breathing, abdominal control, fu! 
mobility of the joints and drugless-healing have all been extolled in| 
the Press by eminent men, both medical and lay, everybody whos} 
dissatisfied with their present condition of health should real) 
“Nature’s Way To Health,” an illustrated treatise which full’! 
explains Maxalding. The following is an abridged  synopsi: 
EXPLANATORY FOREWORD: PREVENTIVE MEDICIN} 
AND THE IMPORTANCE OF PERIODICAL EXAMINATION | 
EXERCISE AND NATURAL FOODS v. DRUGS: DANGEROW} 





PURGATIVES: ABDOMINAL CONTROL: DIETETICS) 
RESPIRATION: CONSTIPATION: INTESTINAL STASI:} 


CONSTIPATION AND CANCER AND THE MAXALDING) 


THEORY OF CHRONIC TOXIC IRRITATION: INDIGES/ 
TION: OBESITY: SUPPLENESS: HEADACHES: MUSCLE} 


CONTROL v. MECHANICAL EXERCISE: NEURASTHENIA:§ 
APPARATUS: ENDURANCE: CONSERVATION OF ENERG! 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY: SPEED; STRENGTH 
AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT: INTERESTING LIST Of 
GENUINE LIFTS, AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL, SIXTEE\ 
UNRETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHIC. REPRODUCTION, 
SHOWING THE WONDERFUL EFFECT OF MAXALDING? 
ON THE PHYSIQUE.—A. M. SALDO. f 
Every reader of the Spectator. is, invited to send for a, copy of thi} 
treatise and to include a letter dealing with any functional disorder § 
from which he or she may suffer. Mr. Saldo—the founder yo 
Maxalding—will then be delighted to make his personal diagnos” 
and send it under plain sealed cover with the treatise. No cost, posta 
or liability is involved. Please write. from any part of the world © 


Mr. ALFRED M. SALDO, 14 CURSITOR| 





STREET, LONDON, E.C.4.__ if 
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REX STOUT 


author of 


SEED ON 
THE WIND 


isa new writer of lasting importance. 
Many critics consider this challeng- 
ing novel the most important that 
has come out of America in the last 
five years. 7s. 6d. net 
MORLEY & MITCHELL 
@ KENNERLEY Juntor 


#2 ESSEX SIrKEET, LONDON, W.C.2 


FROM SURTEES 
TO SASSOON 
by F. J. Harvey Darton 
Ready late March 6s. 





/NINE NEW NOVELS 
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1. GASTON 
LEROUX 


LADY HELENA 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Yellow Room,” 
“The Floating Prison,” ‘ Cheri-Bibi and Cecily,” etc. 














2. CARMAN BARNES 


Beau Lover 
By the Author of “ Schoolgirl.” 








3. T. LUND 


The Murder of Dave Brandon 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Weston of the R.N.W. Mounted Police,” 
“Up North.” 








4. UPTON SINCLAIR 





Roman Holiday 


By the Author of ‘ Oil,” ‘ Boston,” ete. 





5. BASIL TOZER 





The Riddle of the Forest 


Ry the Author of “ The Story of a Terrible Life.” 





6. MAURICE DEKOBRA 


The Sphinx has Spoken 


By the Author of ** Madonna of the Sleeping 





Cars." 





7. C. C, LOWIS 





In the Hag’s Hands 


A love affair on the lrawadi delta. 





8. JOAN CONQUEST 


The Reckoning 


The Story of a synthetic baby girl. 








9. LADY (RENA) TERRINGTON 








All that for Nothing 


A clever first novel by a | young Peeress, 





























FOR THE 
| PRIVATE LIBRARY 














, a OUT 


BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE 


By H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 1 


“Tt will form a cherished acquisition on the 
part of every y Hbrary lover. 








“S.A, 


—West. Morn. News. 
“ The book is beautifully and lavishly illustrated.” 
—The Times. 


FOUR GUINEAS 


















MEN AND 
BUILDINGS 


By JOHN GLOAG 
Traces the effects of wars, religion, commerce 
and science upon the character of Architecture. 
Progress, reflected in the rise of sky-scrapers 
from mud huts, provides a dramatic narrative. 


FIGHT SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 





HAPPY 
HUNTING DAYS 
A Gay and Wandering Cry. 


By CLARE CORBETT 
a a pleasant, breezy, gossipy book that 
is redolent of the com- 
bining frankness and good humour with a real 
love of our premier outdoor 
Wilts and Glos. Siandard. 


countryside 


and enthusiastic 
Sport « « 


EIGHT SHILLINGS AND SINVENCE 





By Dr. MANFRED CURRY 
“The main allraction of the book lies in its 
truly magnificent illustrations.” 
—The Aeroplane. 


TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 





Prospectuses sent on request. 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 
20 TAVISTOCK ST. 
LONDON W.C.2 
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INDEPENDENT 
NATIONAL 
COMPLETE 


HE aim of Te Times to-day, as it has been 
for five generations, is to record facts, and 
to give such comment on the facts as will 
help its readers to form their own opinions. 


No other newspaper has such a complete 
newsgathering organization of its own all 
over the world. It is complete also in the 
sense that it does not distort or suppress 
news of views which ate out of sympathy 
with its own policy. The accuracy of its 
reports is universally recognized, and readers 
of all sections of public opinion use its 
correspondence columns. 


Finally I'he Times is committed to no political 
party, but supports whatever party, whether 
in or out of power, it believes to be acting in 
the national interest. 


Che Cimes 


Make wt your daily Newspaper 
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News of the Week 


Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi 
: ee most important and cheering news which we 
have had from India for a long time was published 
in the papers of Wednesday. in the early hours of that 
morning Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi arranged a truce. 
Mr. Gandhi had full powers to speak for the All-India 
Congress, and the truce therefore means that “ civil 
disobedience ” will end and that the work of the Round 
Table Conference will be continued with the help 
of Congress. No more practical tribute could pos- 
sibly have been paid to the magnificent work of the 
Round Table Conference in London. Ability and courage 
have thus received their reward. It was often said that 
the moderates in India would never stand up under the 
bombardment of intimidation from the extremists, but 
What may be called bold moderation has really been 
Winning all the time, though not always visibly. Mr. 
Gandhi is at last a convert to constructive co-operation. 
This is a grand new fact. 











As for Lord Irwin, we cannot express too strongly our 
grateful admiration of his moral courage. He has 
persisted in the face of much misrepresentation and 
disparagement, but he is bringing to India a harvest of 
peace which could not have been garnered by any other 
methods than his own. No doubt there will be as much 
criticism as ever in this country from those sluggish 
thinkers who have been unable to keep pace with the 
rapid march of events. But we think that a careful 
examination of the facts will convince nearly all reason- 
able people that the Viceroy, so far from having made a 
base surrender, has contrived terms not only honourable 
but businesslike. The agreement permits the collection 
of salt by people living on the sea coast, gives the Govern- 
ment discretion to drop proceedings against persons who 
are subject to fines or loss of lands, and legalizes peaceful 
picketing for economic objects. Mr. Gandhi abandoned 
the demand for an * independent inquiry ” into alleged 
police excesses. 

* * % x 


Lord Irwin has evidently behaved like the commander 
of an army who, although he knows that he has force at 
his disposal immensely superior to that of his enemy, 
wants to agree to conditions of peace which will not be 
wounding. The greatest military leaders in history have 
understood the value of such settlements, and those who 
have not understood it have generally been leaders of 
the second class. Lord Irwin is in substance making a 
truce to end a war; he is therefore absolutely right to 
avoid grinding conditions. If this be admitted, it must 
also be admitted that he could have dealt with nobody 
but Mr. Gandhi, who has the mind and heart of Congress 
in his keeping. But in what way precisely was it wise to 
deal with Mr. Gandhi? Obviously if the condition of 
settlement by consent was postulated, Mr. Gandhi had 
to be treated, not as the representative of an inferior 
cause, but as the symbol of that new era of equal part- 
nership in the Empire which was in effect promised at 
the Round Table Conference. 

x x a me 


Tt will be the part of unimaginative thinkers to exclaim 
with horror that Lord Irwin has “ surrendered ” about 
the salt tax. As a matter of fact, he has yielded some- 
thing which only a craven fear of being called weak 
could have caused him to withhold. Sir George Schuster, 
the Finance Minister, has said that the free use of salt 
from the sea will not affect the greater part of the salt 
revenue. ‘To tell the coast-dwellers that they are not to 
make use of what Nature spreads at their doors would 
be rather like telling the coast-dwellers on the west 
coast of Ircland that seaweed must never be a part of 
their food. We dare say that the salt thus gathered 
will not be very satisfactory and that many people will 
go on buying the Government salt as before. The 
abandonment of actions against non-taxpayers who will 
now presumably pay their arrears is just such a concession 
as a successful commander would want to make to an 
enemy with whom he desired to live in peace. Germany 
and her friends were beaten to exhaustion in the Great 
War. but the trouble about the Peace Treaties is not that 
the Allies gave away too much but that they imposed some 
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unnecessary hardships. Lord Irwin has no need what- 
ever to apologize to anyone for avoiding such a blunder. 
The recognition of peaceful picketing, so far as we 
understand it, does no more than bring Indians abreast 
of British practice. 
* x xk *k 
We are unfcignedly glad that Mr. Gandhi, on his side, 
has dropped his inadmissible demand about the police. 
Last week we expressed our concern about this because 
long experience has shown that when a Government 
throws over, or seems to throw over, those who are 
under a vow of loyalty to render the Government faithful 
service, it does something which, by injuring its own 
honour, undermines its power. This is really a vital 
matter. We do not mean that when a “ True Bill” 
can be produced against the police there should not be 
full trials with their sequel of adequate punishment. 
Constitutionally, however, the police owe their dis- 
ciplined service to the Government which employs them, 
and the Government alone can penalize or reward its 
own servants. A Government which handed over the 
police to the incalculable decisions of some extraneous 
authority would be false to one of the first principles 
of statecraft. If Mr. Gandhi has waived his claim because 
he accepts the Viceroy’s arguments on this subject, we 
have one of the best proofs of a reasonable temper. 
* * * * 
The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals set up under Article 304 
of the Treaty of Versailles have been on the whole 
successful experiments. There is no doubt about the 
success of the Anglo-German tribunal, the principal 
court set up in London. Having done its work it 
deserves some notice before it passes into oblivion. It 
is said to have settled 10,000 cases, suits mainly due 
to transactions entered upon before August, 1914, and 
broken off by the War. The vast number is only to 
be explained by the fact that one decision often covered 
a block of similar cases which did not need to be argued. 
Great praise is due to the first British Judge appointed, 
Mr. Roland Vaughan Williams. When the magnitude 
of the task was appreciated, the second court was created 
with Mr. Heber Hart as judge. These two would be 
the first to give credit to their German colleagues and 
to the distinguished Dutch and other neutral jurists 
who presided. That the tribunals have worked so 
smoothly from the first, is largely due to the ability and 
tact of the late Mr. Harold Russell who was the first 
secretary. The successful organization of so delicate 
a machine with no precedent to guide him was work 
of immense value in what the French called la liquidation 
of the War. 
5S * * “k 
The Red Cross 
Two international conventions enlarging the scope of 
Red Cross work in war-time were laid before Parliament 
on Monday. They were signed at Geneva in July, 1929, 
and are now to be ratified. One of them strengthens 
the Red Cross Convention of 1906 for the aid of the sick 
and wounded. Belligerent nations are to exchange 
information regarding wounded prisoners with as little 
delay as possible, so as to lessen the dreadful anxiety 
that gnawed at many parents’ hearts in the Great War. 
All hospitals are to be so clearly marked with the Red 
Cross as to reduce the risk of involuntary attack. The 
use of hospital aeroplanes is legalized, though this must 
have its risks. The other convention is a code regulating 
the treatment of prisoners of war. Its most valu- 
able provisions are those which give neutral repre- 
sentatives a more assured in respect of 
prisoners whose country’s interests these neutrals are 


position 


—. 


———. 


watching. Prisoners are guaranteed the right to cone 
municate with the neutral diplomatists, 
* * * * 

Progress in China 

In spite of the temptation, in the present state of 
China, to continue the present party dictatorship, the 
Central Executive of the Kuomintang has decided 4, 
draft a provisional Constitution, This represents , 
victory for the liberal element in the party, led hy 
Chiang Kai-shek. It was followed by the resignatig, 
of Hu Han-min, State Councillor and President of th: 
Legislative Yuan, who represents the die-hards of th 
party.. A sharp watch is reported to be being kept ¢ 
Hu Han-min, in order to prevent any danger to tl 
Government. 

* * * * 

The New Australian Cabinet 

The new Australian Cabinet shows Mr. Scullin in {hp 
ascendant. At the meeting of the Federal Labour Caney 
on Monday all the Ministries were declared vacant, an( 
a ballot was taken to fill the posts. Mr. Scullin was 
re-elected Prime Minister by a very large majority, and 
Mr. Theodore was elected as his deputy. The repudiation. 
ists were all defeated. Although Mr. Scullin has had , 
very considerable victory over the extremists, it cannot: 
said that he has won a victory for retrenchment in the 
way that it was planned by Sir Otto Niemeyer. He ani 
Mr. Theodore are determined to go forward with their 
inflationary seheme by means of an issue of £18,000,000 
of fiduciary currency. It is thought that a Genen| 
Election cannot be far off, but we feel more confident 
than ever that the Australians will manfully live down their 
troubles. Hare-brained proposals like repudiation are 
being pelted with ridicule. 

x x * # 

The Trade Disputes Bill 

We have written elsewhere about the issue of the 
Trade Disputes Bill, but may mention here that. before 
the Bill was abandoned on Tuesday there were many 
comings and goings between Cabinet Ministers and the 
Liberal leaders. All of them wanted the same thing. The 
Prime Minister took the line that it would be desirable to 
go on with the Bill as amended, and see “ what it looked 
like” when it had been further worked upon. He said 
that some of the later clauses of the Bill were valuable in 
themselves. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Herbert Samuel 
tactfully pointed out that in Standing Committee the 
Liberal representatives had simply wanted to establish 
a principle, and had been entirely willing to consider various 
formulas and devices for expressing it. 

X* x * * 

In fine, the Labour-Liberal compact was in a fair way 
to be continued, but these tactics broke down utterly 
before the determination of the ordinary Labour members 
and the ordinary Liberals not to compromise. We cannot 
be surprised at the annoyance of the rank-and-file Liberals 
at the dictation from the Trades Union Congress, espe- 
cially if it is true that Cabinet Ministers several days ago 
admitted that the right of the community to be protected 
must be the first consideration, and if it is also truc that 
representatives of the Government actually had a sayin 
drafting the Liberal amendments. We shall not believe, 
however, that the Attorney-General really killed what he 
himself helped to create until we have stronger proof than 
the current stories. 

* ** x * 
The Confusion of the Parties 

The political confusion becomes worse. Nobody knows 
what programme the Government will produce in ordet 
to replace the Bills which are being slaughtered one after 
another, though it is true that the Alternative Yote 
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clause in the Electoral Reform Bill was carried in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. They might well 
frightened by the insubordination of their friends 
put they see a similar insubordination in both 
of the other Parties. Probably they do not greatly 
fear Sir Oswald Mosley, whose ‘“ New Party” has 
attracted very few Labour members, but it might be 
a different matter at a General Election, if Sir Oswald 
Mosley was strong enough to split the Labour vote in 
several constituencies. He talks of putting forward 400 
candidates. Then, there is a strong anti-Snowden move- 
ment in the Labour Party by those who are out for 
jnereasing State expenditure whatever the financial cir- 


cumstances of the nation may be. 
* * * * 


be 


Sir Charles Trevelyan has resigned, his immediate 
reason being the rejection of the School Attendance Bill 
py the Lords, but in his letter to the Prime Minister he 
added that he had been “ very much out of sympathy ” 
with the Government on general grounds. He is not 
joining any seceding group, but prefers to be a fighter in 
the ranks of the Labour Party rather than an officer. It 
was noticeable that when he explained his position at a 
Labour Party meeting on Tuesday his statement was 
received in silence, although the Prime Minister received 
an ovation. The Prime Minister, thus encouraged, is 
reported to have said that he expected other resignations, 
and that the sooner they came the better, as he preferred to 


know who was for the Government and who was against it. 
** * * * 


In the Liberal Party, Sir John Simon pursues _ his 
independent course. On Tuesday he had the temerity 
to make a tentatively Protectionist speech in the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester. Yet this was not so bold as the 
delivery of such a speech by a Liberal in such a place 
suggests. No Free Trader has ever denied that tariffs 
may be necessary for revenue, and if the deficit in the 
Budget should be as large as is expected, even 
Mr. Snowden may have to raise revenue by imposing 
duties on manufactured imports. The difference then 
between “ tariffs for revenue ” and Mr. Baldwin’s “ emer- 
gency tariff’? will be one only of name. We would much 
rather have an all-round fixed tariff than an attempt 
to construct one of those so-called scientific tariffs 
which open the flood-gates to lobbying and every sort of 
undesirable pressure from prospective beneficiaries. It 
willbe seenthat if events shape themselves inthis way there 
will be plenty of opportunity for disgruntled Liberals to 


join the Unionists. 
* * * 


Meanwhile there is a curious situation in the tradition- 
ally Unionist constituency of St. George’s, Westminster. 
Sir Ernest Petter has come forward as an independent 
candidate whose main policy seems to be ‘“ Out with 
Baldwin.” The election may turn on the Unionist leader- 
ship. The Unionists have not yet chosen their official 
candidate. Sir William Ray and Sir James Erskine are 
talked of, but Colonel Moore-Brabazon withdrew when 
he found that opposition to Sir Ernest Petter would 
require him to come out as a champion of Mr. Baldwin— 
a réle for which he professed himself to be unfitted. 

* * x 
Charing Cross Bridge 

Though the full Report of the Committee set up to 
advise the L.C.C. on Charing Cross Bridge is not yet 
available, it is clear from Sir Leslie Scott’s speech on 
Tuesday that the majority favour a modified version 
of the original scheme which was rejected by the Select 
Committee. The road bridge on the site of Hungerford 
Bridge and the high-level station on the Lion Brewery 
site remain, but a new approach is proposed which 
would descend to a traffic circus at York Road, Stamford 


Street, and would save a superfluous bridging of roads. 
The Committee also appear to favour a widening of 
Charing Cross Road and St. Martin’s Lane, though this 
subject was outside their terms of reference. 
* * * * 

Insulin and Carotin 

The Medical Research Council in its Report for 1929-30, 
gently reproaches the medical profession for not. making 
fuller use of insulin in the treatment of diabetes. The 
consumption of insulin has increased steadily since 1923, 
but even now many patients are not getting the advan- 
tages of a treatment which unquestionably prolongs life. 
The mortality of diabetes patients under {fifty-five has 
fallen, but that of patients over fifty-five has risen so 
that the diabetes death-rate at all ages remains stationary. 
It takes time, evidently, for all members of a conservative 
and hard-worked profession to adopt new ideas, though no 
remedy has had more publicity than insulin. The 
Council opens up new fields of inquiry in its refer- 
ence to the “ association now known to exist between 
Vitamin A and the substance called carotin, which is 
found in carrots and green vegetables,” and to the efforts 
that are being made to produce Vitamin A in a concen- 
trated form, and on a large scale. The homely carrot 
may well come to be regarded as a staff of life, not only 
for the humble quadruped. Bio-chemistry is developing 
at such a pace that the production of the artificial food- 
stuffs that Mr. Wells dreamed of may not be very long 
delayed. 

. * * * 

Mr. Basil Mathews 

The newly-created American Professorship of Missions 
at Boston has been accepted by Mr. Basil Mathews, the 
well-known missionary who is the author of the Clash 
of Colour and similar works. Recently he has been 
working at Geneva for the international Y.M.C.A. The 
Manchester Guardian says that he has made it a con- 
dition that he shall spend only four months a year in 
Boston, as he must be free to continue his present work 
from his London headquarters and also to fulfil his 
numerous engagements all over the world. There 
could not possibly be a better appointment for the 
new Chair. 

* * * * 
French Rugby Football 

The Rugby Football Union announced on Monday 
that no further matches with French clubs could be 
played until the control and conduct of the game in 
France had been placed on a satisfactory basis. The 
decision, coming on the morrow of the Wales v. France 
match, in which the French team was obviously unrepre- 
sentative, will not surprise those who know what troubles 
have split the French Rugby Federation. The Rugby 
Union is acting in what it feels to be the best interests 
of the game, in France as in this country. The French 
Federation has for the time being lost control, as twelve 
prominent French clubs have seceded. It has still to 
check the rough play that is too common in club matches, 
as well as a certain veiled professionalism, and the Rugby 
Union is really co-operating with it. The Rugby Union 
doubtless hopes, as we must all hope, that French Rugby 
football will soon be reorganized and purified, and that 
the international matches which have excited so much 
interest will be resumed. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10313; on Wednesday week, 1033; a year ago, 102. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on 
Wednesday week, 913; a year ago, 873; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79x.d.; on Wednesday 
week, 774x.d.; a year ago, 75] x.d. 
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NHE failure of France and Italy to agree at the London 
‘| Naval Conference about the respective strengths 
of their navies has hung like a black cloud over the 
political landscape. The Three-Power Naval Treaty, 
between Great Britain, the United States and Japan, 
has had to be regarded as merely provisional, and the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
has performed all its work under the heavy sense that the 
best draft Convention which could be produced might 
be made waste paper by a fresh naval competition 
between France and Italy. Those dangers have 
mercifully been removed by the sudden, unexpected 
and brilliant success of British Ministers and the 
British Foreign Office. With all sincerity we con- 
gratulate them. 

It is not the first time that Mr. Henderson has shown 
himself an extremely able negotiator. He has never 
done a better piece of work than this; but as he never 
forgets that loyalty is the soul of effective co-operation, 
he has been the first to acknowledge what he owes to the 
unsparing efforts of Mr. Craigie of the Foreign Office. 
For a long time Mr. Craigie has been working against all 
odds. He was told that he was fighting a hopeless battle. 
but he never despaired, and he well deserves his share of 
eredit for the British achievement. But let us not be too 
British! The enthusiastic co-operation of M. Briand 
and of M. Massigli and Signor Rosso was simply in- 
valuable. 

If we look back to what happened at the Naval Con- 
ference in London we shall be able to measure the remark- 
able progress which has been made. Italy was then 
demanding “ parity” with France. France refused to 
give this claim even serious attention. She was intent 
upon security in material terms and pointed out (logically 
enough from that point of view) that she had two sea 
fronts to defend as compared with Italy’s one. She had 
not only the Mediterranean front, where Italy was her 
potential enemy, but the Atlantic and North Sea fronts, 
where Great Britain and Germany were her potential 
Italy, dropping parity, confined herself to 
She suggested a 


enemies. 
offering France a reasonable superiority. 
superiority of 150,000 tons in obsolescent ships, but 
France held out for at least 200,000 tons in up-to-date 
ships. This deadlock could not be broken, and the result 
was that France and Italy stood out of the Treaty, while 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan came to an 
agreement which might, however, be broken if the non- 
Treaty Powers decided upon unexpectedly large building 
programmes. 

The possibility of a new Franco-Italian naval com- 
petition has, indeed, been the principal danger in Europe. 
It would have been like the stone thrown into a pool ; 
the disturbanee would have spread in an expanding 
circle to the outermost fringes. Now we have the immense 
satisfaction of knowing that there can be no competition 
for five years. Long before that time has passed the 
fears of the nations ought to have been calmed unless 
the statesmen manage their business very badly. If 
confidence grows, or even if there should be no increase of 
fear, there ought to be no risk of a new outbreak of naval 
building in 1936... And if a real measure of disarmament 
should be achieved next February the growth of confidence 
should be remarkable. 

The present arrangement between France and Italy 
embraces not merely limitation but reduction. The 
French and Italian programmes of construction are to be 
equalized, not only in regard to battleships and aireraft 


France and Italy 


carriers—the classes dealt with in the  Washingtoy 
Treaty—but also in regard to cruisers, destroyers ang 
submarines. During the next five years building is to pp 
merely for the replacement of old vessels. Finally, ay 
attempt is promised to lower the level of the total tonnage. 
We have no details of figures at present because the 
negotiations have been secret. We do not complain of 
that, but would rather emphasize the advantage of personal 
conversations conducted by statesmen, as in this case 
apart from all the distractions of publicity. In one of its 
senses “ open diplomacy ” was always a deceiving phrase, 
It surely must be plain that there is little chance of states. 
men agreeing if, when international feeling is running 
high, every argument in a diplomatic conversation is mace 
public and the newspapers of the different countries egy 
on their own champions and try to intimidate the 
rivals. Open diplomacy in its proper and admirable seng 
means that every international agreement shall }p 
ratified by the countries concerned and shall be registere( 
at Geneva. There should be no such thing as a “ secre 
Treaty.” Geneva should be the Somerset House of the 
world, where documents are accessible to all. 

A welcome fact is that Mr. Henderson has not purchase} 
French compliance by making any promise to her about 
land armaments such as might prejudice the Disarmament 
Conference. While expressing our pleasure we must 
not forget the possible repercussions upon the Japanes 
policy of relying upon her submarines. Ever sine 
the signing of the Three-Power Treaty of London 
many Japanese have been complaining that Japan 
accepted much too easily the invitation to reduce her 
submarine tonnage. It may be said in Japan now that 
though France has promised not to add to her total ton: 
nage, and may even reduce it, she still insists upon a dis- 
proportionate tonnage in submarines. There — may, 
indeed, be a movement in Japan for acting upon that 
Article in the Treaty which would enable Japan to increas 
her tonnage upon declaring her intention to Great Britain 
and the United States. We do not seriously expect that 
any Japanese Government will take this step, for Japan 
has throughout shown good sense and good will, an 
the present Japanese Government have actually expressel 
satisfaction with the Franco-Italian agreement. 

In connexion with the improved prospect for the Dis 
armament Conference another good sign must be mer 
tioned. ‘The experts who have been examining methods o 
limitation by reducing expenditure on armaments in thi 
national budgets have issued a Report. The Repor: 
was written in the main by Mr. G. H. S. Pinsent, thi 
British representative. It contains a questionnaire, whi 
it is proposed to send to the various Governments. Ii 
properly filled up this form should contain a complete 
return of expenditure on armaments, and the experts 
insist that it is urgently important for all the Gover: 
ments to give their answers before the Disarmament 
Conference meets. Although we prefer direct limitation 
to budgetary limitation, we gladly admit that if the forms 
are promptly and honestly completed there will be ai 
invaluable basis of comparison which may make thi 
work of the Conference more effective than 
possible. One difficulty has been the practice of soni 
countries of granting credits for military and navel 
expenditure over a term of years. In the circum 
stances the expenditure of a single year is a_ po 
But the experts have met this difficulty wel 
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The Trade Disputes Issue 
heton ME defeat of the Government in Standing Committee — powers —incereased powers if necessary —under the Emer- 
and | on the essential clause of the Trade Disputes Bill geney Powers Act to suppress the strike. He even went 
to he was deserved, and it is important that every thinking man so far as to draw a picture of His Majesty’s seamen being 
"yan and woman should understand why. The effect of the called in to work the water supplies. That, no doubt, 
nage, Liberal amendment which brought about the defeat was only an adventitious argument to create a tactful 
> the was to brand as illegal any strike which would endanger appearance of determination, but we cannot help won- 
in of public health or safety “ by interfering with the supplies dering what old-fashioned Trade Unionists would have 
sonal or distribution of essential food, water, fuel, light, medical said to this idea of employing the Fighting Services in 
case, or sanitary services or other necessities of life.” The a civil dispute. 
of its Attorney-General refused to accept any such definition The Attorney-General spoke ably from his brief, but 
ase, of illegality. He argued that the amendment would we should be greatly surprised to find that he had con- 
tates. deprive the workers of the elementary right of every —vinced many people. The average man says that the theory 
Ming fre man to withhold his labour if he wished. In his — and practice of compelling the Government to yield by in- 
Made view the amendment would not merely make the position — flicting untold hardships upon the community are 
$ egy of the worker worse than it is under the Act of 1927, intolerable. He would not dream of denying the right 
their but would make it worse than it has been ever since — to strike, or even dispute the legality of the sympathetic 
Sense personal freedom was won. strike, but he says that the signs of organization against 
1 be This doctrine ought to be examined carefully. When the community are recognizable, and that the penalty for 
tered it is written down out of its context it looks fair enough. such organization ought to be visited at the beginning 
ecre| Everybody who knows what freedom means and values upon the body responsible. He is not impressed by the 
f the it would admit that a man who is willing to sacrifice almost metaphysical discussion about the difference 
his livelihood for the sake of a principle has a perfect between a “ political ” and an “ industrial” motive. If 
aid right to withhold his labour. If by a miraculous coin- — a campaign against the life of the nation was pressed 
near cidence all the workers in the country who man the — successfully the Government would have to give way. 
win essential services withheld their labour simultancously The power which had beaten the Government would be 
mas no law could touch them. They might say that they — left in possession of the field. There would be no other 
ae had influenza or a headache and, therefore, could not Government. 
sie work. But an entirely different situation arises when After the Government's defeat last week the General 
ndon the men who withhold their labour are visibly organized Council of the Trades Union Congress in effect told the 
apan for the purpose -when they obey the commands of some Prime Minister that it regarded Trade Union rights as 
a organizing power, and cither take part in picketing a above those of the nation. It had no use whatever for a 
that boyeotted place of work or act on the instructions of the — Bill which gave it less than the Government proposed. 
ton pickets. It is an attack upon the life of the community ‘That was a plain issue. The Trades Union Congress acted 
. dis: by means of an organized campaign that ought to be asa Caucus dictating to the Government. If it had won 
may. illegal. Andthe body which is responsible for the campaign the Government would have taken a long step towards 
that should in its capacity of organizer be an illegal body. putting themselves under such an extra-Parliamentary 
_ The Attorney-General frankly admitted that a strike body as directs Labour policy in Australia. The Prime 
itain of which the primary object was political ought to be Minister evaded the issue and saved the Government by 
that illegal, but he went on to ask how political intention withdrawing the Bill on Tuesday. He knows that only a 
apa could fairly or reasonably be proved. Obviously this negligible minority in the country wants another Genera! 
and was a matter for a judicial decision. Directly the Strike, and perhaps he felt with most of us that the time 
seed Government of the day, whether a Labour Government — of Parliament was being wasted in all this beating of the 
or not, received that decision they ought to have suflicient — air. 
Dis. 
er : lj 
“ The Week in Parliament 
thi i present situation is extraordinary, and certainly —menon would appear to be in the fact that there is visibl, 
por! unparalleled in British polities. A) minority at the moment no very satisfactory alternative. 
the Government. clinging desperately to oflice, is maintained Sir Oswald Mosley —malignly struck down by illness 
hicl there with the utmost difliculty by a small and divided — at a critical moment would have difliculty in forming a 
I opposition group, which secs in the avoidance of an cabinet out of his four supporters. 
dlete early general clection the sole condition of its own survival. Mr. Lloyd George's little band is under the constant 
perts In the circumstances one might have anticipated a — threat of final disruption at the hands of Sir John Simon. 
er: growing stability on the part of the administration, and he does not yet command sullicient confidence 
rent F = complete homogeniety at Jeast amongst those who amongst the Labour rank and file to make him acceptable 
tion hominally support it, and something in the nature of an — as leader of a “ cartel des gauches.” 
rms alliance between Labour and the Liberal party. Nothing And the Conservative party, although far more solid 
» all of the kind has happened. Mr. MacDonald continues to than the other two, is upset about India, disturbed by 
the = shed ministers and back-benchers right and left. With Lord Beaverbrook. uncertain about policy, and uneasy 
mei the notable exception of foreign affairs, his policy has about its own leadership. 
om = broken down at every point and to-day commands the Mr. Baldwin's position is one of peculiar difliculty, but 
wal F approval of no section of the community. it is clear that if he wishes to retain it, he will have to 
unl: Two of his principal legislative measures this session fight harder than he has done of late. 
00! have already been withdrawn, to the satisfaction of all Meanwhile the bitter truth remains—that there is no 
well but Sir Charles Trevelvan and the T.U.C.. and the third single man in this country sufliciently sure of himself to 
OF isdoomed. , give the lead for which we are all waiting. 
Yet he goes on. And the explanation of this pheno- This makes the electorate impatient with Parliament 
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and politicians—a feeling which Sir Oswald Mosley will 
assiduously foster, for it is the strongest card in his hand. 


But are we really worse served by our politicians than 


any other country ? It is greatly to be doubted. 

We are now in the depths of a world economic crisis 
unprecedented in length and intensity. Yet there is less 
actual distress amongst the poorer classes of the com- 
munity than ever before, and no starvation. In addition, 
more people are maintained at a higher standard of 
living than before the War, when we were at the zenith 
of our prosperity ; and it is generally conceded that when 
the tide turns we shall be in a better position to take 
advantage of it than any of our rivals. 

We have been alternately assured that the only 
hope of salvation lies in economy, a development loan of 


=. 
at least two hundred millions, tariffs, free trade, SAVingy 
on the part of the community, personal expenditure 
no interference with industry, the reorganization 
industry by the State, currency inflation, and 4 
strictest fulfilment of all our obligations. 

It is perhaps better that Mr. MacDonald shoujj 
carry on for a bit, and be permitted to do nothing, He 
no Napoleon. But he likes being Prime Minister ayj 
he likes doing nothing. 

It makes the House of Commons rather ridiculoys— 
the debate last Tuesday on a guillotine motion for a Bij 
which everyone knew had not the slightest chance 
reaching the statute book was too hollow a sham ty 
attract any attention. 


he 


Warcimay, 


The National Library of Scotland 


By G. M. THomson. 


[The Bill of the Trustees of the National Library for a Provisional Order will be before Parliament this month. Mr. Thomson puts tly 
case against the Bill, which is one side of a controversy deserving consideration before irrevocable steps are taken.—Ep. Spectator, 


‘oo recent decision of the Trustees of the National 
- Library of Scotland to build their library on a site 
which architects and librarians alike condemnas inadequate 
and which the vast majority of Scotsmen (who would be 
shocked if they were labelled Nationalists) find utterly in- 
compatible with the national dignity is a matter which con- 
cerns Englishmen as well as Scotsmen. Scotland is a part of 
Britain ; Edinburgh is one of the most beautiful of British 
cities. Is a great national, cultural institution to be 
dismissed to shabby mediocrity upon a meagre and 
undistinguished site? Is the worthy town-planning of 
central Edinburgh to be sacrificed to a piece of gratuitous 
obstructiveness ? Thus may the question pose itself to 
British opinion generally. 

The facts of the case may be stated quite briefly. The 
Trustees of the Library have resolved to erect the new 
library building upon a site in George LV Bridge at present 
occupied by a Sheriff Court House. The first objection 
raised against this decision by the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, by the Edinburgh Architectural Association, and 
by the Scotsman newspaper, is that the area of the site 
is inadequate to a great central library which ought to 
have space for display and for reading as well as for 
storage, that it makes insuflicient provision for the 
inevitable vast expansion which such a library must 
contemplate, and that it rules out any possibility of the 
splendid architectural vesture which a national monument 
should possess. The area is actually smaller than that of 
the Mitehell Library, a municipal reference library in 
Glasgow, and that of the new Manchester Reference 
Library. It is less than half the area of the National 
Library of Wales or of the libraries of Columbia and 
Harvard Universities. The Welsh comparison is peculiarly 
galling to Scotsmen, who remember that they are £400,000 
behind in the allocation of Treasury money for national 
institutions as compared with the principality. 

A further objection is that the building of the library 
on this site involves the demolition of Bryce’s admirably 
modelled Court House, a building which, with some slight 
reconstruction, is still entirely suitable to its present 
purpose. But of course no objection, however weighty, 
would have any force if there were no other site for the 
library in Edinburgh. Fortunately, however, this is 
not so. Not far from the ‘Trustees’ site in George TV 
Bridge there is another site with a frontage on High 
Street and on the east side of Parliament Square which 
has been examined by the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association and put forward by them as a vastly preferable 
alternative to the selected site. And even those Scots 
who, with Sir James Barrie, would like to sec their 


oS 


National Library on a site as magnificent as the vaca 
area of the Calton Jail and who do not understand why 
it should be necessary for a National Library to be in chy 
proximity to the Law Courts—even they agree that th 
High Street position is much better than that 
George IV_ Bridge. 

This second site has a frontage which can be extendel 
on High Street for about 300 yards as compared with the 
maximum frontage of the George IV Bridge site whichis 
less than 200 yards. Its area is somewhere betwee 
twice and three times as great as the George IV Bridge 
area. That is to say, on the High Street position there js 
room, not only for a worthy, and even splendid architec. 
tural display, but also for an efficient building capable 
of considerable expansion to meet future needs. What 
is more, there is no existing building on this site the 
disappearance of which would be regretted. 

Those who are aware of the traditional reputation of the 





Scots will suspect, at this stage, that the argument 
against this site, so desirable from every other point of 
view, is that of expense. But it is just here that. the 
matter becomes more than ever puzzling. For the truthis 
that, owing to the fact that a new Sheriff Court House 
would require to be built at an estimated cost of £130,000 
on a site costing the State £50,000 the George IV Bridge 
scheme will probably cost about £70,000 more than the 
High Street scheme. The hard-headed and economical 
Scots propose to spend £70,000 more in erder to posses 
a smaller and worse building on a poorer site. It seemsa 
somewhat unduly quixotic way of gratifying the desire o 
some lawyers to keep the National Library within easy 
call—if this is, indeed, the reason for the curious attitude 
taken up by the Trustees. Edinburgh gossip says that it 
js so, but this seems hard to credit when it is noticed that 
the High Street position would remove the library only 
to the east instead of the west side of the courts. 

The trustees have not seen fit to explain the reason for 
their choice, They have even counted among. the 
advantages of the George IV Bridge site the possession 
of certain existing storage for books which has_ been 
described as follows in the report of a reeent Royal 
Commission : “* A considerable part of the space available 
for the storage of books is subterranean, maze-like, and in 
certain cases not free from damp... . 7° They have 
never frankly faced the fact that the High Street: side 
is prima facie the better, but have given the unfortunate 
impression that they are obstinately and for obscure 
motives making the best of a bad ease, bolstering tt 
up with figures which Lord Salvesen terms “highly 
controyersial.” . 
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The Agricultural Situation and the Government 
Proposals—III 


By Curistorner Turnor 


{This is the third and last of Mr. Turnor’s articles on the Govern- 
aont’s proposals with regard to Agriculture. We would draw 
ntion to our contributor’s observations on National Abattoirs, 
crn reinforce from a new angle what we have so long 


whi p. Spectator.] 


advocated. —f 


7 7 objects of organization and control in marketing 


agricultural produce are to secure better profits to 
the producer, by means of enhancing prices or by 
“maximizing ” the nett returns through reduced costs 3 
and to stabilize prices. 

It is understood abroad that the farmer, as salesman, 
must be a collectivist. Marketing organization is found 
iehind tariff walls as well as in free trade countries, and 
is not confined to countries which export the bulk of their 
agricultural produce. It is unfortunate, and also a little 
strange perhaps, that the National Farmers’ Union should 
oppose the first comprehensive measure to secure organiza- 
tion. 

The case in favour of the Government’s proposals is 
that organized agriculture could better resist its organized 
competitors abroad, more readily secure treaty changes, 
and more effectively devise some counter to * dumping.” 
The Ministry’s excellent marketing department has already 
cleared the ground for a full-fledged organization. 

The salient argument, however, is that the producer 
receives only about £4 10s. for produce for which the 
consumer pays £10. This £5 10s. margin is out of all 
proportion ; if some of it can be diverted to the producer 
the consumer will not suffer, and will stand to gain by 
further reduction in the costs of processing and distribu- 
tion. Space allows only one example—handling cattle 
for market. 

We have no national system of abattoirs under which 
the by-products would be put to full economic use instead 
of being largely wasted, as at present. 
from an up-to-date system might well be in the order of 
3 per beast, made up as follows : 


The saving 


(«) Direct sale—15s. per beast. 

(b) Cutting out unnecessary journeys. 

(c) Proper handling of by-products—15s. to 20s. per beast. 

(d) Handling costs. The up-to-date abattoir permits of great 
saving on the labour side. 

(¢) Through improved preduct. 

The Marketing Bill is an Enabling Bill, to be brought 
into effect only at such time, and to deal with such 
commodities as our agriculturists consider should come 
within its scope. For example, the dairy farmers, if they 
wish, will be able to set up a milk control board. 

It is clear that any movement towards organization 
must be backed by suflicient compulsion to prevent 
iinorities from wrecking the movement. It is notable 
that under the Bill compulsion is not vested in the State, 
as might have been expected from a Socialist Govern- 
ment, but in the industry itself. The interesting question 
is whether 
their powers; and, if they do, whether it will be on a 
large enough scale to ensure success. The idea of organi- 
zation is still new and not yet understood to be essential. 
It may be that Mr. Lloyd George is right in suggesting a 
” commission to set the machinery at work. 

This Bill, like most of the other Government proposals, 
will not be fully effective unless imported produce is also 
controlled ; it will involve trouble and expense, and fail 
to secure its full objective. The producer will see in it 
a stil further differentiation against 
trammels on home production, and the foreigner allowed 
to go scot free 


“convening 


himself—more 


—and he will not be disposed to co-operate 


our agriculturists will take advantage of 


in the scheme. 
endangered by 


Moreover, the scheme will be constantly 
“ dumping.” 

In a general reorganization, bulk purchasing may well 
prove advisable, but not in any form by the State, which 
would be disastrous. We could weleome dumped wheat 
from Russia, for example, in this way, by buying cheap 
and selling at the world price! Under a sound control 
of imports, influenced by economic rather than political 
considerations, there need be no inerease in the cost of 
living—which would probably occur if a general tariff 
were placed on foodstuffs in a crude political manner. 

No matter how the country may be swinging 
from Free Trade, agriculturists will never get a tariff 
that by itself will mect their needs. No possible tariff, 
for instance, would the British wheat-grower 
cither the first place in the home markets or remunerative 
prices ; it would be an unreasonable expectation when 
90 per cent. of our population are town-dwellers. Fur- 
thermore, a stiff all-round tariff would be too inexact a 
method, and _ militate 
agriculture. Tariffs without organization and control 
are an invitation also to distributors to raise prices 
without any real justification. 

Agriculture is in extremis. The Government measures 
can hardly bring immediate relief. I myself can see no 
salvation at hand exeept in the quota plus a guaranteed 
a form of subsidy. 


away 


secure 


against important sections of 


price for wheat Subsidies may be 
artificial and uneconomic, but certainly less uneconomic 
than allowing the industry to perish. The cightpenny 
loaf is based wpon wheat at 65s. per quarter; to-day 
wheat is under 30s. I believe it would be perfectly 
possible to enact that the English farmer should receive, 
say, 50s. a quarter for his wheat and that at the same time 
the cost of the loaf be reduced. 

Prosperous wheat conditions react favourably on the 
industry as a whole. There will be a danger, however, 
if the subsidy is too large, of bringing into wheat cultiva- 
tion land below the economic limit for that crop, also 
of encouraging the retention of obsolete marketing 
methods. 

Over-production was unknown during the years when 
Free Trade was clearly the right policy. To-day there 
is werld over-production (although no Empire over- 
production). Our policy actually encourages this ; other 
countries feel they can get something, at any rate, for 
any surplus they have, by dumping it here. Free 
Trade, from this point of view, is demoralizing inter- 
nationally. 

The time is overdue for us to concentrate on “ free 
production.” Excessive railway rates, excessive cost of 
distribution, a monetary system unfavourable to industry, 
the dumping of commodities produced by sweated 
labour, above all, uncontrolled imports, are all ham- 
pering home production. There is a strong case for 
organizing the home market by itself, and our farmers 
are beginning, fortunately, to realize the need for this; 
the greater the pity, then, that the success of the whole 
movement should be jeopardized by overlooking the 
other half of the problem—the control or regulation of 
imported agricultural products. 

x * * * 
* Country 


It will be 


[Sir William Beach Thomas's regular page 
Life” 
resumed on March VAth. Ed. Specraror.| 


is suspended during his absence abroad, 
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Ate We Over-Populated ? 


By R. A. Fisuer. 


[Dr. Fisher of the Statistical Department of Rothamsted 
Experimental Station is one of the most brilliant ef our younger 
mathematicians and scientists. His views on population will be 
criticized by Mr. Eldon Moore in a subsequent issue.—Eb. Spectator.] 
| is is now nearly two years since in response to an 

invitation to expand some arguments previously 
given in the pages of Nature I wrote an article entitled 
“The Over-production of Food,” which appeared in 
the Realist for July, 1929. Some of the features of the 
current economic situation on which I then laid stress have 
been so emphatically underlined during the intervening 
period that a brief summary of the facts on which I 
then relied will still be of interest. For example, I was 
concerned to show that the agricultural depression, 
then threatening, would, if I had rightly recognized 
its causes, be neither a local nor a temporary phenomenon ; 
that the distress would certainly not be confined to the 
agricultural industry, but would affect all commercial 
and industrial undertakings which depend directly or 
indirectly on the purchasing power of the agriculturist, 
and on the continued expansion of civilization over the 
unreclaimed portions of the earth. Since then the world- 
wide trade slump has lowered prices and contracted 
credit in every country in the world, and, to take at 
random two recent items of news, we hear of Arkansas 
farmers, free and _ politically powerful citizens of the 
wealthiest country in the world, riding into town to 
demand work or subsistence relief, or, from the East, 
of the distress caused in Burma by the ruinously low 
price of rice, the staple food of the world’s densest 
populations. 

If we allow facts like these to loosen a little that 
crust of Malthusian preconception which I assume to 
be established in all ‘* well-educated ” minds, we may 
turn to consider what economic signs we should expect 
to manifest themselves when population is “ pressing 
upon” the food supply. In 1929 I put forward four 
such tests, and as no improvements have since been 
suggested to me, they may be sct out again without 
change of wording :-— 

(i.) A progressive increase in the price of foodstuffs, not neces- 
sarily relative to currency or gold, for the general level of prices 
would be of no guidance in the matter, but certainly relative to the 
goods or materials from which clothes, houses, and other necessities 
are made. 

(ii.) A second symptom should be the general prosperity through- 
out the world of the food-preducing industry, agriculture, in 
contrast to the industries which produce only materials and consume 
food. 

(iii.) Within the agricultural industry we should expect to find 
the non-food crops, tobacco, textile materials, rubber, &c., and the 
luxury foods, to become less profitable than the production of 
staple foodstuffs, and to be replaced gradually by the intensive 
cultivation of these latter. 

(iv.) The demand for food would naturally create economic 
conditions favourable to the agricultural labourer, whose standard 
of living would rise superior to that of the urban worker, so that 
many of these would be induced, or even forced by economic 
necessity, to acquire the more profitable craft of the agriculturist. 
In fact, an increasing proportion of the total working population 
would, especially in the less thickly peopled countries , become 
engaged in agriculture. 

Now on every one of these tests—and I should be glad 
to know if more appropriate ones could be devised— 
it is clear that the modern world is experiencing not 
increasing over-population, but paradoxical as it may 
sound, inereasing under-population. The price of food 
relative to that of materials other than food has fallen ; 
not by a temporary fluctuation of small amount, but 
substantially and progressively, for the last fifty years. 
Every ton of grain or meat produced by the farmer has 
brought him back less value, progressively year by year, 
in clothes, machinery, buildings, and other material 
possessions. Next, the profits of agriculture in return for 
capital and management are unquestionably less than 


— 


—=—.. 
in other industries, while the wages of agricultural labox 
for the same level of skill are equally unquestionabjy 
lower; where they come into competition the many: 
facturer, the transport service, or the local authority has 
the pick, and the farmer has the residuum of the labour 
market. The third point is to my mind _particuly, 
informative, for it relates to the competition of one en 
with another within the agricultural industry; jy 
tendency to rely increasingly whenever possible 
non-food crops rather than on food crops, and among foods 
on luxury foods rather than on staple foods is, I believe 
doubted by no one connected with the industry. Th 
situation is well represented in the sparsely-peopled 
tropical countries, which form a vast untapped reserye 
of potential food production, for, generally speaking, i 
is only the non-food crops and the luxury foods which 
in these regions can pay for skilled cultivation unde 
European supervision. Finally, I do not know of any 
country in the world in which the rural population js 
not a diminishing fraction of the total, and since the 
country dwellers have almost if not quite invariably 
the higher birth rate, it is clear that the current economic 
inducement is away from rather than towards food 
production. 

If the matter is looked at without prejudice or pre. 
conception it is not difficult to see why the cconomic 
signs of the times should be the direct opposite of those 
which must, of necessity, herald over-population. No 
one, with any show of reason, could suppose, and I believe 
no one has supposed, that the world as a whole is now 
over-populated, though population alarmists have fre- 
quently asserted this of particular regions, and expressed 
their dread of world over-population in the comparatively 
near future. The late Sir George Knibbs, for example, 
whose last book expressed forcibly his anxiety for the | 
situation one or two centuries hence, estimated, after a 
careful survey, that the earth could well support a popu- 
lation four times as great as at present, or about eight 
thousand million. Relative over-population, therefore, | 
in so far as it has occurred locally in the past, must be | 
ascribed, not to the limited resources of the earth, but 
to the incompleteness with which its resources had 
been made accessible. The great material progress of the 
last half-century, especially in respect of transport by | 
land and sea, have, in fact, flooded the market with unused | 
resources, and have brought civilized peoples, mentally 
prepared as they were to mitigate the evils of over } 
population, face to face with the totally unexpected | 
evils of the opposite condition. To the increased accessi- 
bility of the unused Iands must be added the great 
increase in potential vields brought about by the now 
unlimited supply of fixed nitrogen ; and the recent abrupt 
halt in the increase of the white race in North-West 
Europe and North America. 

Improved transport has, however, had a second effect 
which has searcely yet been sufficiently recognized, in 
destroying the validity of the argument that a thickly 
peopled country is more likely to be over-populated than | 
is one thinly peopled. Apart from politicial restrictions | 
the producer is more and more indifferent as to where his ; 
consumers live, and the manufacturing industries are} 
positively attracted by regions which already possess 
a relatively dense population. The immigrants who have | 
flowed into the Western United States and into Canada, | 
or into Australia and South America, have not spread/ 
themselves uniformly over these territories but, under the| 
action of purely economic forces, have aggregated them: | 
selves into great metropolitan centres separated by tracts | 
of very sparse population. Even though largely attracted 
by the lure of “‘ the great open spaces ” they have shown 
very practically that they find themselves better off 1 
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the towns. The struggle for population which goes on 
under the name il town-boosting ” is thus to be 
interpreted as the rational attempt of a local community 
to improve its position, rather than a foolish act of 
«it-sacrifice on behalf of the real estate owners. 

Of course, as aesthetic idealists we may condemn 
these poor Philistines, who, for the sake of better wages 
or for larger opportunities of business or professional 
enterprise, have neglected the glorics of God’s green 
country. But, however misguided the drift to the towns 
may be from an aesthetic standpoint, we must recognize 
that it is the economic effects of under-population— 
of insufficient mouths to consume the food produced 
by land already brought under cultivation—that im- 
poverish the idealists who still remain cultivators. 
These are the people who should be consulted, in my 
judgment, if the aesthetic argument is to be used, as 
to whether a countryside largely derelict and neglected is 
aesthetically more satisfying than one supporting a 
prosperous agricultural industry. 


Psychology and Religion 


IV._The Psychology of Religious Dogma 
By Dr. Ropert H. Trevirss, M.A., Pu.D. 

[Dr. Robert Thouless is Lecturer in Psychology at Glasgow 

University. Neat week Rev. Fearon Halliday will write on 
“The Christian View of Sex.”—Ep. Spectator. | 

N our attempts to understand religion we are too much 

inclined to think of its beliefs as purely facts of an 

intellectual order, leading to certain kinds of behaviour 

and ways of feeling but deriving none of their reality 
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from these. Yet a dogma is a prescription for behaviour 
as well as an intellectual proposition; its practical 
significance may be its most important aspect. Man 
behaved and felt before he thought. We must suppose 
that his first thoughts were not parents but offspring of 
his feeling and behaviour. Even now beliefs are more 
intimately dependent on emotions and practical needs 
than we are generally willing to admit. 

No longer can we be content to follow Tylor’s sugges- 
tion that the student of primitive religions should search 
for “the reasonable thought” that once gave life to 
customs which seem to strange and_ barbarous. 
No longer can we suppose that primitive sacrificial rites 
proceeded from a reasonable system of beliefs about 
spirits whom it was necessary to placate. Rather we 
suspect that beliefs about spirits were a rationalisation of 
a compulsion to sacrifice. Compulsions may well have 
preceded the definite beliefs which were built about them. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Africa are beset by fears 
rationalised by a system of malevolent spirits. But the 
dangers of the African forest are real and many and the 
fear may well have preceded the spirits. A student of the 
wild life of the African baboons has found that these too 
seem to suffer from chronic anxiety. If, in the course of 
evolution, the baboons developed the power of thinking 
in words, might they too not create spirits to rationalise 
that part of their fear which had no immediate relation- 
ship to real danger ? 

Let us replace in our study of primitive customs and 
beliefs the search for reasonable thoughts by a search for 
practical needs and emotional processes determining 
belief. We then find that these primitive beliefs have 
become casier to understand for they seem to arise from 
needs and feelings which we ourselves share. We find, 
lor example, primitive rites such as smearing the corpse 
With red ochre, providing it with food and weapons, and 
‘ven (at the present day in Hayti) propping it up in a 


us 


| chair and feasting it. All of these suggest symbolization 


of revivification. We find other rites which are directed 
towards avoidance of evil-living persons by the departed. 
Is it not reasonable to find in these the results of the 
refusal of grief to accept the reality of loss, combined with 
horror of the corpse itself, both of which are emotional 
reactions of ourselves as well ? 

We protect ourselves against the reality of loss by 
belief in immortality of the soul; primitive man by 
behaving as if the dead were still alive. Our belief is an 
intellectual reaction to the same emotional situation as 
led to actual bodily behaviour in primitive man. We too 
may feel the impulse to such behaviour. Mr. Lytton 
Strachey states that after the death of Prince Albert, by the 
command of Queen Victoria, her husband’s clothes were 
laid each evening upon the bed, and water was set 
ready in the basin as if he were still alive. Here we have 
behaviour exactly parallel to the primitive provision of 
food on the grave, produced by the same refusal of gricf 
to accept the reality of the loss of the beloved person. 
Which of us, in grief at loss, has not felt the impulsion to 
similar behaviour ? 

Probably the most important of the behaviour-needs 
served by dogma has been the cohesion of the social 
group. A primitive society was one in which the members 
behaved, worshipped and thought alike. ‘The heretic has 
been destroyed as a threat to the stability of the society 
of which he is a member. From this source, above all, 
has come religious intolerance. Freedom of thought has 
been checked as a social and political danger, and the 
person showing dangerous deviations from socially 
accepted dogmas was persecuted in mediaeval England 
for the same reason as he is in modern Russia. 

Religious intolerance is not yet dead, while in many 
countries political intolerance is increasing. Probably we 
have not yet adapted ourselves to our present condition 
of society in which freedom of thought is not inconsistent 
with the stability of social values and in which indeed the 
experimental attitude of mind is a necessity to ensure the 
changing beliefs which are a necessity for adaptation to 
changing conditions. How unwilling people are to open 
their minds to new ways of thinking on religious questions 
was illustrated by the reaction against evolutionary 
teaching in the time of Darwin. 

It is often assumed by modern writers that the 
** fundamentalist ”’ attitude towards dogma which led to 
the bitter conflict against the teaching of evolution in the 
last half of the last century no longer exists. This 
assumption is a result of the ignorance of the better 
educated part of the community as to what the other part 
believes. Indeed many students of religion are, as a 
result of the researches of anthropologists, better informed 
as to the religion of the Trobriand islanders than about 
the religion of those who live in the next street. At the 
present time, in Scotland, it is rarely that a month passes 
without a letter appearing in one of the daily or evening 
papers pointing out that some clergyman or scicntist 
suspected of liberal tendencies will go to hell after death 
if he does not accept the literal accuracy, in the traditional 
sense, of every part of the Bible. Even at the present 
day, a very large proportion of children receive their 
religious education along ** fundamentalist ” lines and in 
consequence adolescent students still go through the 
painful and profitless process of dogmatic readjusiment 
which made such havoc of the religious lives of many of 
the contemporaries of Darwin. 

These are practical problems which call for a sym- 
pathetic psychological insight into the nature of religious 
dogma. If dogmatic readjustment were a mere re- 
arrangement of purely intellectual beliefs, it would be 
a process of little difficulty. It is because the dogmas 
which the adolescent often finds that he must give up for 
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intellectual reasons seem to him to be the essential 
safeguards for ways of feeling and behaving which he 
rightly considers to be precious, and because breaking 
free from them may mean also breaking free from social 
relationships with church, friends, and relatives, that 
this process is a painful one to him. We can understand 
his problems only by understanding the psychological 
significance of dogma to him. 

No religion, ancient or modern, is free from definite 
beliefs held by its members. The beliefs of the modern 
religion of Communism are no less definite, no less 
“fundamentalist ” and intolerant than those of the 
narrowest sect of Christianity. It is rarely that, even in 
science, we find beliefs held as guides to conduct with 
the tolerance and readiness to consider other possibilities 
which should be the ideal of the reasonable man. The 
. liberal Christian may doubt or negate what the funda- 
mentalist affirms, but he is often no less certain and only 
a little less intolerant in his doubt and negation. 

The practical problems of religious dogma are not to 
be solved by replacing aflirmation by negation. The 
fundamental need is not a change in what is believed but 
in the mental attitude of believing. If children were 
taught in school how little was certain, and their teachers 
encouraged the enquiring attitude of mind instead of the 
passive acceptance of authority, they would grow up 
with less of that simple certainty which would make 
them willing as adults to send those who disagreed with 
them on religious matters to hell or to shoot those who 
disagreed with them in politics. Men would have 
emerged from the primitive condition in which beliefs 
are held with unquestioning certainty, into the intellectual 
freedom of an experimental and scientific point of view. 


. 
On a Candle Lit by an Elephant 
By J. B. Morron. 

FYXHE other day a man was charged with causing an 

elephant to be Ied in a_ prohibited area. The 
magistrate who heard the case said: ‘“ I cannot imagine 
a more dangerous place than the Elephant and Castle in 
which to parade an clephant.” He did not add that 
although he was aware of the danger, yet he could not 
close his eyes to the poetry of such a choice. For the 
man who caused the elephant to be led was clearly a poet ; 
one out of tune with the drab and dreary prose of everyday 
life, and above all, weary of the stale and standardized 
advertisements to be seen in all our streets. Sitting in 
some tavern of London the idea must have come to him 
that it was high time to set our imaginations on fire by 
bringing the old heraldic emblems to life. For he knew 
that even a savage will grow sick of the outline of an 
elephant pricked in electric lights, and appearing and dis- 
appearing with deadly regularity every evening, and will 
weleome the sudden and unexpected arrival before his 
eyes of a living elephant. My only regret is that the poet 
was not able to have a castle built, with broad battlements 
round which the monster could walk every day, and so 
keep alive in the hearts of the inhabitants the legend of 
their district, lest they should ever forget the old tale of 
the Asiatic who was brought back a prisoner from the wars, 
and stabled his elephants on the site of the present theatre 
{which was then a castle). 

But to expect so much in a London street to-day is to 
ask for the impossible. The poet did do his best for us, 
and if his idea is copied, I for one shall not grudge the 
disorganization of the traflic. Perhaps we are on the eve 
of an cra that will discard the mechanized advertisement, 
and rely on human beings and animals to do the work of 
signs and posters. Perhaps we shall live to see the streets 
full of colour, and to hear a diversity of human voices 





——. 
once more, when those who have goods to selt wij] er 
their own wares up and down the town. Would not 4 
single pedlar, dressed in green and gold, bearing his tray 
before him, and praising his ribbons and laces, soon jg), 
us to forget the screaming sky-signs, and even the eng, 
mous windows loaded with sham luxuries? And thi, 
what a mediaeval pageant might pass before our eyes if gj 
that strange and inanimate world of the advertiseney, 
rame to life. Let us imagine the splendid Jewish generak 
upon their caracoling horses moving solemnly through the 
crowd with tidings of a cigarette that cures bronchitis 
heart-burn and anaemia. Let us call up before us all tha 
circus of thin men who want to be fat and fat women why 
want to be thin ;_ of swashbuckling old men leaping aboy 
like youngsters; of exotic girls leaving a trail of chocolate 
behind them ; of slow-moving oxen driven by men with 
all the lazy south in their eyes, and laden with the produce 
of the sun-drenched laboratories of East London; ¢ 
negroes drinking lime-juice ; of Princes of the Chur) 
rhapsodizing about socks. Against such a riot of life 
what chance would there be for thin strips of paper 
plastered on to wooden hoardings ? Who that ean stop, 
tall, swaggering waiter in the street and ask him for, 
drop of the Elixir of Life would ever again be contented 
with a thin stream of electric light poured into an cleetri 
bottle ? 

But there is another aspect of this revolt against th 
dullness of mechanical things. The most careless student 
of the Press will have discovered that there is Something 
Wrong with the Drama. One critic will tell you that the 
curse of the theatre is the commercial manager who wil 
only produce the sort of play that nine people out of te, 
want to see. Another critic will say that the curse of th 
theatre is the highbrow producer who will only cater fo 
the one person out of ten who wants to see a mal 
German or Russian play. But both are agreed that there 
is no vitality in the theatre to-day, in the sense in which 
the Irish dramatists produce plays full of vitality, by 
writing of the lives and speech of the people. Well, here 
is the theatre’s chance. Let it take over the whol 
business of advertising, and give us performances of all 
the best advertising copy at street-corners and at cross: 
roads. In this way we shall get a really popular drama, 
and none of our playwrights will have any need to bk 
ashamed of devoting his services to thinking out strong 
situations or bits of witty dialogue, even if he is only 
helping to sell a pair of boots or a cake of soap. He cai 
always solace himself with the thought that he is playing 
his part in a literary renaissance. 

It is no doubt startling to read in a newspaper o 
magazine an account of how a young man with a big 
earecr before him ruined all his chances by forgetting 
to polish his boots, and how his successor, by polishing his 
boots more than anyone else in the place, hooked a £1,000 
a year job. But think how much more forcefully thal 
story could be told by a skilled dramatist, and with all 
the aids of modern scenic and lighting effects ; or, if you 
like, even against a backeloth upon a hastily erected 
stage in some alley, and without incidental music. 












































































































The more I think of the matter, the more certain I am 
that the unknown poct’s elephant has lit such a candle, 
Master Ridley, as shall never be put out. The possibilitie 
are inexhaustible. Even the briefest and most commot 
place slogan could be made into something richly 
beautiful. Were I in the game of Big Business I woul 
send a searlet-clad youth with a sword flying through the 
black night of the countryside, to announce in a voite 
of thunder that Motho has vanquished the Moth. ‘Timid 
peasants, peeping round the curtains of bedrooms under 
the caves, would hear the news thus, and remember it all 
their lives. That heroic figure, with his scarlet cloak 
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flying like a flame in the wind, would remain in their 
minds, even as the face of the horseman who brought the 
news of Trafalgar remained in the minds of their grand- 
fathers. I would send archers in Lincoln green trooping 
by day through grey London streets, to proclaim that 
even as their good shafts slew the enemies of England, so 
Coffo kills Coughs. I would have wandering ballad- 
singers in the market-places, whose task would be to 
jnvent a remarkable past for some medicine or other, and 
to perpetuate in noble verse the high deeds of Puffo or 
Piffo. 

But then I am brought up sharp by a doubt. 
js not even allowed to lead an elephant along a road, 
what reception would my archers and swordsmen and 
singers receive from the Law? It may be that the poct 
was a lonely pioneer, born too soon, and destined to be 
misunderstood. «or if the magistrate had grasped what 
manner of revolution was contemplated, he would have 
laughed like a boy. He would have seen, as I see, some 
way out of this gloomy cul-de-sac along which we are all 
groping like blind men. 

Let every man that owns an elephant cause it to be 
led in a prohibited area, until the people follow cheering 
in his wake. 


Ifa man 


Mr. J. L. Garvin 
By Amicus. 

N the figure there is alertness, vigilance, readiness to 
pounce: in the gnawed sidelong cigar, shrewdness ; 
in the eye—well, the eye is an eye “ in fine frenzy rolling.” 
He paces through ‘* Max’s ” cartoon as he paces through 
ollices, drawing-rooms and public halls ; the man (forgive 

the clichés) par excellence who is on the qui vive. 

There was, years ago, a story (probably invented by 
the author whom G,. R. Sims used to eall ‘ Benjamin 
Trovato”’) about a young aspirant who had gone to sce 
Garvin about a job; listened to his entrancing talk for 
half-an-hour, and then heard him say, after a deep 
indrawing of breath: ‘“* Now, my boy, while you’ve been 
talking, I've been thinking.” It probably isn’t true : 
but there’s the man. 

Mr. Garvin is a great journalist : arguably, the greatest 
practising journalist in England. He has had, from the 
purely professional point of view, an illustrious journalistic 
areer. Ile was born at Birkenhead on April 12th, 1868, 
At seventeen he was on the Newcastle Chronicle, under the 
once-celebrated Joseph Cowen: at thirty-one he went on 
the staff of the Daily Telegraph: at thirty-seven he 
became editor of The Outlook, and at forty-one he took 
over the Observer, which ever since has been the observed 
He was the chief of all Joseph 
during the last ‘“ Empire 


of all other observers. 
Chamberlain’s supporters 
Crusade,” and he still lives in hopes. 
inciter of the House of Lords to resist Mr. Lloyd George’s 
land taxes: and he still lives in justifications. He 
fought like a tiger for the War, because he thought it was 
a just war; he then fought like a tiger for a just peace. 
Consistent all his life, he has for many years been consis- 
tent in promising us the official biography of Chamberlain, 
Let us hope it will be finished. We may conjecture that, 
if and when it comes, it will be longer than anybody else’s 
work would have been, but more readable. Let him 
cancel out who can. 

But what accounts for Mr. Garvin’s position? Not 
his fertility: there are plenty of people as voluble, 
the Press and on the platform. Not his opinions: there 
are plenty of people who share them, though perhaps 
(original thinking being rare) few who combine them. 
His purely journalistic gifts, the gifts of “ sensing ” (to 
use a purely journalistic word) the topics that people 


He was the chief 


want to hear discussed, and of discussing them in an 
exciting manner, would have raised him to eminence in 
his profession: but nobody thinks of Mr. Garvin as 
merely an eminent journalist. Nobody, in connexion 
with Tariff Reform and otherwise, has argued more 
vehemently than he on behalf of schemes for reinvigorating 
our industries and re-employing our unemployed : but 
even when he is talking about Zollvereins there is evident 
behind every word a passion not for trade figures, not 
for the “bread alone” of life, but for humanity, for 
prosperity as the means to an end, the end _ being 
civilization—which, for him, includes an awareness of 
religion and an appreciation of Milton and Wordsworth. 

** All the world loves a lover,” and Mr. Garvin writes 
always as one who loves passionately. The affair may 
be always at a crisis. There may be moments, as one 
peruses weekly his “ The Parting of the Ways—and 
After,” when one thinks that he may possibly have 
recovered a little by next week. But to what other 
living political journalist could one pay that tribute—for 
it is a tribute? He cares; he cares as much now that 
he is sixty-three as he did when he was a boy; and if 
he lives until ninety-three, he will still care as much as 
ever, and fling himself into the fray with as much 
violence as ever, as much disregard of self as ever, and 
as much certainty that what is done and said in a 
particular week may make the whole difference to man’s 
adventure on this planet—as, indeed, it may ! 

And yet, with all that passion for the actual, all that 
concern about the men and measures of the moment, all 
that exhausting reaching out of octopus tentacles to 
embrace every fact in the momentary world, the 
character of the Ameer of Afghanistan and the state of 
the railways in Bolivia, the recent change in the Under- 
Secretaryship at the Quai d’Orsay, and the lack of change 
in the sentiments of the Danzig Corridor, there co-exists 
a preoccupation with the Eternal, and a sense, in temporal 
conditions, of what makes worth while the brief existence 
of a man or an Empire. 

Garvin, in his early years, was a copious critic of 
literature, and especially of poetry. Occasionally, even 
to-day, he reverts to literary criticism: there is a Byron 
Centenary, or a new edition of the Prelude: and then 
there pour out that cornucopia of memory and that great 
storehouse of experience, views and comparisons which 
never could come from a younger or a less many-minded 
man. He edited the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and there are times when one suspects that 
he knows it all by heart. But at his best he is the poet 
in politics. That is why, at his best, he is right. And 
that, perhaps, is why, at his best, his advice isnottaken, 
and everything goes wrong. He may console himself 
with the reflection that he is in the distinguished company 
of Cassandra: and with the further reflection that even 
that commonplace allusion would be wasted upon most 
of his brethren of the newspapers: Long may he 
continue ! 


My First Grief 


By RaBINDRANATH TAGORE. 
[Translated from the original Bengali 
Bhattacharya.] 

NHE pathway that runs through the shades of the 

wood is now covered with tall grass. 

As I pass by someone calls me and says : 
remember me ? ” 

I turn round and look wonderingly at her face: “I 

but I cannot 


by Bhabant 


* Don't you 


remember you as through a veil of mist, 
recollect your name.” 
* Tam your First Grief,” she 


says, “ whom you knew 


when you were twenty-five.” 
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There is a tear in her eye. It is like the crescent moon 
in dark waters. 

Amazed, I answer: ‘‘ On that day I saw you gloomy 
as a rain-cloud, but to-day you bear the joy of Spring on 
your face. Are all your tears dried up?” 

She stands in silence, while her lips part in a faint smile. 
That smile is her answer; it is the disguise for a world of 
tears. 

‘“* Have you still preserved the youth of my twenty-fifth 
spring?” I ask. 

She lifts her head : 
wreath at my heart.” 

It is true. Not a petal of the wreath of my forgotten 
youth has fallen. 

* All that I possess is withering” I say, ‘ but this— 
this alone is still alive on your heart with all the colour 
of life.” 

Slowly she takes the garland out, and puts it round my 
neck, and whispers, “Do you remember that day 
when you said that you would love your First Grief for 
ever?” 

I feel ashamed; ‘ Year followed year,” I answer, 
‘“and as time passed my First Grief passed too, like a 
dream.” 

* Sinee that day I have been awaiting you,” she says, 
* Will you not take me back, beloved ? ” 


“Ay, it is here; it swings as a 


I clasp her hands and she sighs contentedly : ** What 
was Grief to vou, is now Peace.” 

[Tur Creu.” By W. Somerser Maccuam. Av ‘TH 
VAUDEVILLE THeatre., ~ DeEsInE UNDER THE EvMs.” 
By EvGent ONetwL. At rok Garr Theatre STupio. 
‘THe VENETIAN.” By Chuirrorp Bax. Avr Tn: 
LirrLe THeatre.| 

UsuaLLy a decade is time enough to * date” a play that 


illustrates contemporary manners in a period of rapid * pro- 


eress *- or movement. But most of us believed that The 
Circle would emerge unfaded. We remembered it as Mr. 


Maugham’s masterpiece. I think that, on the whole, it remains 
what it was in 1921. The cynic (as sentimentalists call the 
bitterly truthful writer) survives. He gets a good start 

a little in advance of his age, since he ignores its pseudo- 
moral prejudices. 

One felt, indeed, the other night, that a certain hard 
brightness in Mr. Maugham’s wit was too deliberately prepared, 
and punctuated too mechanically by pauses for laughter ; that 
his jokes were uneven in quality. One regrets that a well-bred 
woman in “ high life” is forced to confound Sheraton with 
Sheridan in the manner of Mr. and Mrs, Boflin. And, morals 
having marched on or down, one wondered whether the 
clopement of 1931 would really be such a hopeless plunge out 
of good society, as it was when the young married woman and 
the young business man (Malay States) took it together, ten 
vears ago. A little * make up ” on the play's surface perhaps 
not so thick as the rouge upon Lady Catherine Champion- 
Cheney's face. 

You may remember that she bolted, years and years ago, 
with Lord Porteous, now petulant, fretful, a prey to his own 
* little ways” while she, with her flaming hair (in Miss 
Athene Seyler’s wonderful reconstruction), has watched her 
romance turn into a job without illusions —unless you like 
to count it one that she continues her pitiable struggle with the 
lipstick. But no !--even that, she admits, is more of a comfort 
than a conviction. She uses the * article of toilet ” as a conjuror 
his wand. Like him, she knows it is for show. Who can forget 
Miss Lottie Venne in this part ? Yet Miss Seyler miraculously 
replaces the older, plumper, more placid actress ; adding a 
flimsy pathos to the situation. Tragic comedians, these two— 
Meredithian personages, like those who hover at the opening 
of Richard Feverel as a caution to rapturous lovers. And we 
still have Mr. Allen Aynesworth’s masterly performance of 
the antiquated beau. 

But the next generation ? Who ever compelled it to heed 
advice ; even though conveyed in the flesh, so to say, and 
by incarnate illustration ? ~ Times have changed,” they say. 
‘and we shall do better, where everybody else has failed. 
We bolt in a car, instead of in a brougham. We shall not be 
caught so easily by Destiny who travels in a mythological 
outfit.’ They go off; and = so sincerely do, Miss Celia 
Johnson and Mr. Peter Hannen play their demure love-scene 





$$ 
that we hope —we almost believe—that they may reach 
moral Arcadia. Another ten years, twenty years, hence i 
We refuse to consider it. ‘ Circles”? are geometrical delusion, 
Besides, like Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous, we Joye th 
beginning of a romance. ‘ 

That Mr. Peter Godfrey can vary entertainment, if h 
chooses, is proved by his swift passage from a buries 
revival of Little Lord Fauntleroy to one of Mr. Eugene O'Neill’ 
gloomiest tragedies. I preferred Fauntleroy, which Was 
re-animated by that extraordinary artist, Miss Elsa Lancheste 

our nearest equivalent to Polaire. A taste for buoyant 
normality (example, Maurice Chevalier) seems to have Killed 
the old music-hall popularity of ‘* eccentrics.” Or why 
are not a dozen managers competing for * turns” py Ely 
Lanchester ? She is unique. ie 

Censorship permits Euripides’ Hippolytus ; forbids Desir 
Under the Elms. Were Phaedra appears in the guise of 
New England farmer's second wife —a finely _ restraine 
performance by Miss Flora Robson. And Greed under the 
vaves might be a better title for the modern version, sing 
the peasant farmers, harshly presented, are moved by avarice 
as much as by * desire,” as they mutter and squabble jj 
and out of their wooden shanty. Maupassant originally 
made them. Mr. O'Neill merely emphasizes their possessive. 
ness, inserting an improbable tale of the stepmother’s sacrifice 
of her child in the hope of regaining her lover's body and 
soul. His farm, his mother’s memory, and his stepmother 
person, make an ugly havoc in the young man’s muddled 
mind. An ugly play, too, straining for tragic effect out of 
arranged, abnormal incidents. 

1 could write columns about Mr. Bax’s historical plays, 
This week I have space only to urge people to go to The 
Venetian, before it is too late. Its beautiful ** set,” by Mr, 
Peter Bax (with curtains by Mr. Stephen ‘Tomlin), make it 
a joy to the eye. And there are the exquisite costumes, 
and a plot that, with certain waverings, holds attention 
closely. But the real interest—or theme for disquisition— 





& op. 





is Mr. Bax’s choice of an anti-Wardour Street idiom fu 
his dialogue. He nearly succeeds in giving us back a romantic 
drama disburdened of tedious *‘ poetry.” Yet often he 


falls half way between the Shavian manner of Caesar and 
Cleopatra, and the metaphorical gush of a schoolgirl restrained 
by a fear of being too fanciful. At best his dramatic prose, 
judiciously * cut” in representation, is an admirable invention, 
though his hold upon character is less secure. 

His heroine, Bianca Cappello, is to me obscure — dramatically, 
(Never mind what she may have been in history.) She 
begins as a Venetian flapper of ardent and reckless tempera 
nent, “throwing herself away”? (as Mr. Bax might have 
made her sav) upon a Jow-bred Florentine youth. She 
must soon have learnt to despise him: yet seems to be 
convulsed by an amorous agony when he is killed.  Mean- 
while, she talks much of her ambition and appears to be 
unserupulous in pursuing it for herself, her greedy brother, 
and her son by the Florentine. What is her real feeling for 
Duke Francesco whom she uses, yet apparently respects! 
She poisons herself when he is accidentally poisoned. In 
remorse or fear? A woman of action, she can maunder 
with a Platonist of the period, Malespini, a poet. I do not 












wonder that Miss Margaret Rawlings had some difficult) 
with this Bianca, though the actress made a brave attempt 
to reveal a living creature. 

In Socrates, Mr. Bax deliberately ignored movement, and 
all conflict but that of ideas. In The Venetian he displays 
a fine sense of both, I hope that this play will not vanish 
abruptly as so many others have done in recent weeks. Fa 
if it succeeds, Mr. Maurice Browne may give us an oppor 
tunity of judging Mr. Bax’s Tudor period in The Rose Withoi 
a Thorn, or his early eighteenth century in The Tnmortal 
Lady. Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


The 


[Ciaariie Ciapiin’s * Crey Licitrs.” 


Cinema 


Downton Trearre 


* Wr come to laugh at Charlie, not to criticize him.” So I said 
to myself on arriving outside the Dominion Theatre to see thi 
film City Lights. But ten minutes bitterly cold waiting 1 
Tottenham Court Road (for a friend, exercising her time 
honoured prerogative) will make a critic, of a sort, of anyone. 
And my enthusiasm as a “ Charlie fan’ having been thus 
usefully nipped a little in the bud, in taking my seat in the 
unexpectedly empty theatre I could say to myself: * The 
millionaire celebrity may behave as he likes off-screen, that 
nothing to do with me, but if my old friend Charlie fails t0 


come up to expectations in this three-years-in-the-making F 


production, I shall want to know why.” A cat may look at 
a king in a critical mood if the proverb means anything, and 
so presumably may an obscure member of the public look a 
a Film Emperor. The effect of an over-reading of rathet 
fulsomely appreciative press matter on City Lights being 
counteracted, I was able to sit through the preliminary Kra7y 
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as 
t stuff with a mind as blank as need be. It was up to 
charlie the clown to “* do it again. Se 

It is not, however, the familiar clown, but the expert film 
‘ector and experimental artist in Chaplin of which we are 
ale aware. Nor is there any doubt about his triumph 
this réle. The opening scene is brilliant, a deadly stroke of 
ure satire. Moreover, it seems to suggest quite new possi- 
bilities in the film art. 

We are to see the unveiling of a piece of statuary in the 
jame of something pompous or other. The bigwigs of the 
city are gathered on the platform, smiling, bowing, fussing 
about importantly as they do on all such occasions. Then 
quadenly one of them, stepping forward, gives tongue : 
“Qua qua qua blaa blaa blaa toes A monstrous noise. 
Yot a word spoken, the sound being produced mechanically, 
put how shockingly familiar is the gentleman’s speech. The 
lady's excited eackle which follows is even more appallingly 
true. So in one stroke all the ecrudities and inanities both of 
the talkies and of pompous public speaking are summed up, 
damned, and dismissed. The monument then being dis- 
missed, enter Charlie, in a scandalous situation. At once he 
has our sympathy, both for himself and for his art. Now let 
him carry on as he likes. Having so commanded our attention 
and respect he should have things all his own way to the end. 

He has, and yet— midway through the film I was beginning 
to wonder. The tramp, by then, had met his blind flower 
vir. There had been a number of typically charming Charlie 
episodes, humorous and pathetic in turn. The girl believes 
the tramp to be a rich man: he, having paid for a flower, 
doesn't get his change because, in hearing a car move away 
from the kerb, she assumes he has gone away. Taking 
careful aim for her flowers, she empties a can of water over 
him. He wanders off, lingers opposite a nude bronze in a 
shop window— this is the cyebrow-lifting, canc-twiddling 
Charlie at his best: his pretence of being interested in some- 
thing quite different —until, at night by the river, he rescues a 
nillionaire intent on drowning by suicide. The millionaire 
takes him home, the butler throws him out again, they go to 
aparty together, where, as was to be expected, the fun grows 
hilarious: and so on. We all know what Charlie is like in 
polite or pseudo-polite company, and one of the chief factors 
in the suecess of any Chaplin film being surprise, I will not 
subscribe to the fashion for spoiling things for the reader by 
telling him all about it. There is no doubt that City Lighis 
jsafilm to be seen, both as pure entertainment and as the work 
of a progressive artist in a medium where so much is a mere 
hoteh-potch of potted sensationalism. All the same, per- 
sonally, I was disappointed, nor was I the only one. The old 
hilarious laughter-maker seems rather to have faded out——we 
chuckle, but seldom laugh outright at this more sentimental, 
more tragic figure—and we have not, I think, been given 
enough in exchange. 

Is it that Chaplin has not troubled to invent enough new 
comic tricks ? Occasionally he seems only to be mimicking 
his old self. But the one real objection to the film, it seems 
tome, is the thinness of the story. It is too ordinary, in the 
hackneyed American manner, complete to grey-haired mammy 
inthe background. The initial promise of the opening scene 
is not fulfilled. And while we are moved, perhaps, as never 
hefore on the cinema by the tragedy of the tramp’s love for the 
girl, especially in the final scene when. her sight restored 
through his efforts (he becomes in turn a roadsweeper and a 
boxer in order to make money to pay her rent, at last getting 
away in spite of the police with a money-present from his 
millionaire friend) she recognizes her benefactor in the dis- 
reputable little man passing her window — the theme being so 
well worn and reminiscent of all that is shoddiest out of 
Hollywood, it is a little diflicult to take all this quite as 
seriously as we should, 

fhe point is that City Lights is a tragic rather than a comic 
film. My friend (a useful mercury) found that she could no 
longer laugh at Charlie. The little tramp, whose tricks 
though by no means all of them—are so familiar, is too forlorn 
‘figure. He obviously means himself to be that. But, as I 
said, ho has not given us enough originality in exchange for the 
old riotous stuff. The musical accompaniment, as an inter- 
pretation, is casily finer than anything yet done in that way, 
but Mr. Chaplin does not seem to have given his own genius 
quite a fair chanee. EE. M. 
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AA New Competition 


The Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the 


g 
best new verse for ** God Save the King.” advocating 
world co-operation. 


March 20th. 


This Competition will close on 


Friday, 














A Hundred Years Ago 


Tae * Specraror,” Marcu 5trx, 1831. 
THe Rerorm BItr. 

The Great Measure has at length been laid before the public. It 
fully justities the anticipations of the warmest friends of Reform, 
and has filled with confusion and dismay the whole of its enemies. 
The first striking feature of the Ministerial plan is the attempt, for 
the first time since the foundation of the monarchy, to connect the 
Parliament in strict and intimate union with the great mass of the 
intelligence and property of the kingdom—to give stability to the 
Constitution, not by a mere widening of the bases on which it 
rests, but by substituting for the rotten and unequal piles by which 
it has hitherto been propped rather than supported, the good sound 
heart of oak of Old England—the man of sense and substance, from 
the decent, thrifty shopkeeper, up to the merchant and landowner 
of a hundred thousand a year. It is a plan which must succeed. 

THe Money Manker. 

The general opinion here is that the Reform Bill wili not pass the 
Commons. Whatever may be thought elsewhere, it is certain that 
the New Bill has been deemed unfavourably of by the stockholders 
as respects their interest. 

Tuk New Corace. 

We have been favoured with a sight of the first piece of the new 
series of coins of the reign of King William the Fourth, of which 
the sovereign is the only one completed. On the obverse is a 
medallion profile of the King, engraved from Mr. Chantrey’s bust : 
it is a graceful and excellent likeness of His Majesty: the features 
are well defined, and the outline is very skilfully relieved from the 
ground, so as to present a bold and medal-like appearance, while the 
surface is in reality no more than level with the edge of the rim, 
which, by its projection, protects the coin from undue wear in the 
circulation. The reverse is similar to the present coin. It is intended 
to complete the whole series of coins from the gold five and two- 
pound picces to the half and quarter farthings, the latter being only 
for Colonial circulation. 

KeEPING OrEN SHOP ON SUNDAY. 

Twenty-six shopmen were summoned before the Union Hall 
Magistrates on Monday for this offence: but the whole were dis- 
charged, the Magistrates being of the opinion that the smaliness of 
the fine could not possibly operate to put down the offence. Laying 
aside altogether the religious view of the question, the absurd ty of 
working on the Sunday should be a sufficient check to the pra. ti ¢. 
If it were general, the only possible consequence would be a reauc- 
tion of one part in seven of the labourer’s wages. As to the shop- 
keepers, it is quite evident that they can sell no more during the 
week than its demands require, if they keep open shop night ard 
day, and every night and day. 

New Invented Orera Foupine Hart. 

J. Donaldson, 134 Oxford Street, respectfully submits for the 
inspection of Noblemen and Gentlemen an article of the above 
description, which for lightness and durability is acknowledged by 
several Gentlemen of experienced taste to be far superior to any 
ever offered to their notice. Price L6s. 

New Musicar Covucn. 

An ingenious Swiss mechanic has invented a kind of couch, which 
is inflated by air, and converted to a musical purpose. The tones 
are produced by the pressure of the body upon the couch. To the 
sleepless invalid, or the lover of an afternoon nap, it is described as 
being a very desirable acquisition. By setting a piece of clockwork 
machinery soft and soothing airs will be heard—music of a kind to 
lull to sleep. By another arrangement of the machinery, it can bo 
made to act as an alarum—producing, at any given hour, military 
music, or airs of an enlivening kind. 


Report of the Competition 


Tut Editor offered a prize last week of two guineas for the 
best description on a posteard of the thoughts of Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s caricature of Lord Cecil. We have decided to award 
the prize to Mr. Walter Ashley for the following imagin- 
ary thoughts :— 

**T wonder what Burleigh would have said to Elizabeth if he’d 
known a Cecil would one day spend years of his life trying to pursuade 
the nations to disarm—Kngland and Spain among them—not 
altogether without success !” 

** Well, if general disarmament ever does come—it won't be in 
my time—and the future historian says I did for it anything com- 
parable with what Burleigh did for the Cecils, [ shan’t have lived 
In vain.” 

5 Langton Avenue, N. 20. 
Miss Gertrude Ogg’s parody of “ Sur le Pont d’Avignon ”’ is 
entertaining :— 

“LES PENSEES DE CECIL 

Prés du Lae de Généve 

L’on y pense, pense, pense 

Prés du Lae de Généve, 

L’on y songe, tout en rond 

Les beaux Bri(g)ands . : 

Font comme ga (shrugs) 

Kt puis encore, comme ¢a (lifts eyebrows). 

Kdzell, Angus. (Miss) Gerrrube Oaa. 


Watrer ASHLEY. 


” 


Of an even more flippant nature is Mr. C. van Oss’s : 
*T wish he would hurry up! For I’m sure the longer it seems 
to me, the longer I'll seem to Max !” 


C/o the “ Haagsche Post,” The Hague, Holland, C, Vaw Oss. 
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Letters to 


WANTED: A NEW REFORM BILL 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The objections raised to “‘ A New Reform Bill” in the 
three interesting letters in your issue of February 21st relate 
to (a) its assumed adverse effect on County and Borough 
Councils; (b) the lessening of public interest in national 
administration and legislation by the proposed division into 
two organs; (c) the impracticability of separating home 
services from foreign affairs; (d) the risk of ‘* deadlock” 
between the two national legislative bodies owing to difference 
in their political complexions ; and finally (e) the difficulty 
of obtaining financial independence without overlapping 
and confusion in raising the separate revenues. My article 
was necessarily abbreviated, and judgment on the scheme 
should be dependent on examination of the fuller statement 
in The Political Quarterly. But perhaps you will allow me 
a brief reply to my courtcous critics. 

Major Elliot has misunderstood the scheme if he appre- 
hends that it involves “the practical abolition of Local 
Government, 7.e., of County and Borough Councils.” The 
scheme does not involve any change whatsoever in the 
powers, duties and revenues of the existing Local Authorities. 
They would have precisely the same relation to. the new 
National Assembly and its Chairmen of Committees as they 
now have to Parliament and its Ministers. They would, 
however, find the new legislative organ not only sympathetic 
with every branch of Local Government, but also possessed 
of time permitting the prompt remedying of the perpetually 
arising grievances for which County and Borough Councils 
now find it impossible to secure the attention of a congested 
House of Commons and overworked Ministers. Meanwhile, 
those public services (such as the supply of electricity, gas, 
water and transport ; the protection and provision of open 
spaces and rural amenities; the control of advertisement 
hoardings ; and, most important of all, the treatment and 
training of the unemployed) for which administration by the 
present local authorities is demonstratively unsuitable, will 
be more and more exercised over larger areas by specialized 
executive commissions, or may even be undertaken by new 
committees of a legislative assembly concentrated on the 
task of social reconstruction. 

I do not share Mr. Robson’s anxiety lest a division of the 
work of national government should Jessen public interest in 
Parliament, or make publie service unattractive. The issues 
which divided the parties led by Peel and Lord John Russell, 
Gladstone and Disraeli, through the middle half of the nine- 
teenth century—now greatly extended in range and world 
importanece—would even gain in intensity. The honorific 
position of the King’s Ministers, and their place in the public 
eye, would not be diminished by the devolution to another 
assembly of the drab and humdrum business of factory 
legislation, slum clearance, education and sanitation. Nor am 
I afraid that these subjects would fail to enrol the right kind 
of members of the new National Assembly, or that able and 
devoted men and women—who now often despair of getting 
social reform through Parliament—would be wanting 
chairmen of committees dealing with the subjects in which 
they have so keen an interest. The interest of the electorate 
would be increased, not lessened, by escaping the diversions 
attendant on the mixing together of domestic and _ inter- 
national affairs. What, indeed, we might be spared is some 
of the “ hullabaloo ” of newspaper stunts in by-elections, 
based on the excitement of passions fostered by the very 
confusion of electoral issues which it is desirable to avoid. 

Mr. Robson and Mr. Law also postulate impracticability 
in separating home from foreign affairs. Who, they ask, 
would represent the nation at Geneva, when the International 
Labour Olffice discusses a convention on factory legislation ? 
I may observe that, at present, the nation is represented at 
Geneva, not by the Foreign Minister alone, but by delegates 
of employers and employed, and by experts specially selected 
for each subject. —not to mention also representatives of the 
several Dominions and of India, and even, in some eases, of 
the Crown Colonies, &e. I see no insuperable difficulty in 
the National Assembly when any of the subjects devolved 


as 


— 


the Editor 


upon it is concerned, being also represented in the Britis) 
Delegation. When it is a question of concluding a treaty . 
a convention—subject, as this now is, to ratification only 
after the necessary legislation has been passed—adhesion 
could be given in the name of the King, as at Present, hy 
plenipotentiaries nominated (as regards the United Kingdon) 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Nor do I understand the fear of ** deadlock ”’ between Parlia. 

ment and the National Assembly, if these two are dominate 
by different political parties. Within its legally defined sphere 
each would be independently supreme. Unless and unt 
Parliament wished to alter the sphere of the National 
Assembly (as it might do at any time), it would have nothing 
to do with the decisions of the National Assembly in thoy 
matters which had been expressly delegated to it. If th 
National Assembly attempted to legislate beyond this sphere. 
I have suggested that an appeal might be allowed to th 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who would, in a judicial 
capacity, certify whether or not such legislation was ulij, 
vires of the Assembly. Such a certificate would be made by 
statute final and conclusive. If the Speaker was unable tp 
certify that the legislation appealed against was within the 
sphere of the National Assembly, the Ordinance would simply 
be null and void. But this is not a case of ** deadlock.” | 
the National Assembly wished to enlarge its sphere, it woul 
naturally promote a Bill in Parliament for the amendment of 
the original Devolution Act. As the electorate of the Assembly 
would be identical with that of the House of Commons, ani 
the constituencies at least non-conflicting in area, such a Bil 
would have behind it considerable driving force. And the 
“ase may remind us that, far from increasing our liability to 
legislative ‘* deadlocks,” the Devolution Act that I propos 
would not merely provide no additional deadlock but would, 
over the whole sphere of its normal operation, incidentally 
obviate for ever many of the ‘ deadlocks ” that at present F 
occur between the two Chambers of a Parliament whos 
complete agreement is required before any legislative action 
whatever can be taken on even the most trivial or the most 
parochial subject. 

The last objection, and the most important, urges the 
difficulty of making the National Assembly _ financially 
independent of the House of Commons, and compelling it to 
realize its own responsibility for increasing expenditure, | 
without hampering the Chancellor of the Exchequer or confus: | 
ing the taxpayer. I did not deal with this at all in my article, 
and I made only some tentative suggestions in The Politicil 
Quarterly. 1 think the National Assembly must be allowed 
its own defined sphere of taxation, independent of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (though any extensive capital commit: 
ment, and any proposal to raise a loan might well be mate 
subject to his prior approval). ‘The existing Grants in Aid to 
Local Authorities should be transferred en bloc to the National 
Assembly ; but these would have to continue to be paid over } 
to the Local Authorities. Whether the National Assembly > 
should be allowed to: (a) issue its own precepts to the Local © 
Authorities involving additions to their rates ; or (b) invent ; 
new taxes, such as that on Site Values; or (c) new onne 
such as that on fixed advertisements ; or (d) to have trans- E 
ferred to it, like the overplus of the Road Fund, and of the i 
wireless licences, part of the Chancellor’s present revenue—tt [ 
any combination of these—is for better financiers to determine. [ 
I will only observe that the difficulty of finance was not fount ‘ 
insuperable by Lord Ullswater’s Committee on Devolution a 
in 1920; and that exactly the same obstacle has, in fact, been 7 
overcome in every federation established during the pas [ 
hundred and fifty years, from the United States down to the § 
Austrian Federal Republic and, be it added, by the Union F 
of Soviet Republics. 3 

When we pass from Home Affairs to the external relations ) 
of Great Britain we see exactly the same increase in magnitude - 
and complexity. In pre-War days Foreign Affairs consisted, | 
in the main, of alliances, avowed or unavowed, with or against ' 
particular Governments ; alliances secretly contrived by the F 
Ambassadors and the Foreign Secretaries of the various powel. 
To-day we are building up a new public authority—a supe 
State, with its international assembly, its international exect- 
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—— 
tive, its international law, and its international courts to 
interpret. that law. That is why our leading Ministers, the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, even the President of the Board of Trade, spend 
so much of their time at the Hague, Geneva or Washington, 
or in London itself, immersed in discussion with the represen- 
tatives of other Powers. And if we turn to the other depart- 
ment of external affairs—Great Britain’s relation to its sister 
Dominions and dependent Colonies, the three Secretaries of 
State for India, for the Dominions, and for the Colonies 
respectively, not only survey an area and population nearly 
twice as large as that of the British Empire cf fifty years ago 
but they are met in every direction by problems and questions 
immeasurably more intricate and dangerous than those of the 
Victorian era. Is it surprising that, with such an impossible 
task, the Cabinet has ceased to be an effective Council of 
State ? 

Each Minister has, necessarily, to be left to manage his own 
department with the minimum of consultation with his col- 
leagues. 

In reply to Mr. Richard Jebb, I can only state my opinion 
that, from what I learn of the working of vocational assemblies 
in Italy, and in the modified form of a National Advisory 
Council in Germany, this form of representation is adverse 
to personal liberty and social progress. With regard to the 
suggestion that an additional assembly would involve twice 
the expense in members’ salaries, I have suggested that this 
would be obviated by making each assembly half the size 
of the present House of Commons, in itself a desirable reform. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., Bratrick WEBB 

(Mrs. SipNey WEBB). 


MATERNAL MORTALITY IN INDIA 
|To the Editor of the Spucraror.| 

Maternal mortality in India is a subject which has 
been treated from various points of view by different 
observers. It is a pleasure to contemplate the practical 
and most useful results achieved by the unobtrusive action 
taken by Lady Chelmsford some years ago to set on foot 
centres for baby welfare and pre-natal treatment among 
Indian women all over the country. The framers of this 
scheme and those who had to put it into execution knew all 
the gruesome details which Miss Mayo has outlined in her 
hook, but they tackled these evils silently and practically 
and in the short time their centres have been running they 
have made steady and increasing progress. 

The method of working is simple and direct. Briefly a 
few Indian and European ladies are got together in a place 
Where operations are to be started. The local hospital or 
dispensary is made use of as a starting point in many cases, 
An Indian lady doctor, paid from ten to twenty pounds a 
month, and a midwife are provided. The qualifications 
of these lady doctors vary from full qualification to that 
of a female assistant surgeon, the latter being by far the 
most common, The central fund provides about half the 
income required and private subscriptions or municipal 
assistance make up the balance. If it so happens that there 
is a separate female dispensary in the municipal area the 
work is much facilitated. In many cases municipalities and 
District Boards (urban district councils) will gladly open 
female dispensaries if the Chelmsford Fund female assistant 
surgeon will run them. 

To see how these dispensaries are patronized is both 
gratifying and rather disconcerting as the question at once 
arises, Where did all these poor people go before for treatment 
and advice? The answer to this is all too obvious, they 
had to go without. 

Where one sees these packed dispensaries one naturally 
expects that a ward for in-patients if provided would be 
equally sought after. This, however, is not the case. All 
Indians dislike going into hospital. There is the trouble 
about preparing food. There is the horror of dying in 
hospital away from the family; though in this connexion 
it is very often permitted to the relatives to take away a 
patient to spend the last few days of life in the family circle, 
in hopeless cases. 


Sir, 


Besides the above reasons which make it difficult to 
persuade patients to enter hospital wards, there is possibly 
another, especially in the case of women patients, a legacy 


from the bad old days when hospitals in the bigger military 
stations had a lock hospital attached. All that sort of 
thing, including the examination of women, is a thing entirely 
of the past, but although many years have elapsed since 
those days the memory of such things may linger a long 
time. 

But whilst it is true that the education of the people in 
health work, including the necessity of making use of the 
hospitals and dispensaries which exist, has made less progress 
than one would have wished to see, there has always been 
a system by which women in labour could obtain the assist- 
ance of professional dais (midwives). 

Quite enough is known about the qualifications, or rather 
disqualifications, of these terrible old women without 
retouching the unpleasant picture here. But it must be 
remembered that the indigenous dai does stand for some- 
thing—she stands for an established system and that means 
a lot, if my political friends will allow me to say so. It 
means something to build on. Now the Lady Chelmsford 
Association have taken the system as they found it, arranged 
courses of lectures and demonstrations for the midwives, 
together, of course, with a small payment for each attendance 
at a lecture, and so are slowly bringing these women into 
line with modern ideas. One or two local governments, 
notably that of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
have, after watching the experiment, even gone to the length 
of introducing legislation to enable local bodies to take 
powers by means of by-laws to control these dais. 

It is very disappointing to realize, as one must if one 
moves much among the people, especially off the beaten 
track, how terribly ignorant they almost all are on this 
subject of health. Such a lot remains to be done in the 
most rudimentary questions affecting health before one can 
even start popularizing measures for reducing maternal 
mortality and protecting the lives of young infants. 

It is hard working and hard thinking that are required, 
and there is nothing showy in it. It does not appeal like 
politics and it has too few advocates at present, but perhaps 
in time, if only the political situation could be got on to a 
more satisfactory footing, men and women might have 
energy left to tackle this huge and very vital problem in 
the way it deserves.—I am, Sir, &e., G. B.C. 


THE COLOUR BAR 

[Vo the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir, Referring to Mr. Sinanan’s letter, I could 
numbers of instances where the colour bar in this country 
does not apply to cricket, hockey, golf, and other ‘ blues.” 
Is it not rather the case that some of your correspondents 
are obsessed with caste prejudice? Is it not equally the 
vase that nothing evokes the scorn and derision of Englishmen 
(or even Moslems) more than the empty rhetoric about 
** mutual understanding and good will” between Brahmins 
and Sudras? The latter know only too well that this 
monstrous practice of caste distinction is a weapon that has 
been forged by the twice born castes in order to keep the 
Sudra in subjection, and is due partly to fear and partly to 
economic reasons. 

The Sudra would like to believe that the caste bar will 
disappear, not by anything the people of England can do, 
nor even by the formation of a Depressed Classes Association, 
but only when the causes which give rise to it are completely 
eradicated, and every intelligent Sudra is convinced beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the causes are mainly economic, 
and that not until he achieves practical and economic 
independence will the Brahmins and_ higher-caste Hindus 
be compelled to put a stop to the unrestrained ridicule and 
misrepresentation and contumely which is directed against 
the ‘** untouchables” in India. Mr. M. J. Sinanan will, I 
hope, accept my parallel as applicable. 

May i quote the following from opinions expressed at a 
public meeting in Lucknow on February Ist, by a well-known 
Mohammedan gentleman ?— 


quote 


** Almost half the population of India,” he said, “ is being treated 
worse than animals by the so-called higher classes.” He claims to 
be an anti-Anarchist and is critical of his own people when he says, 
“This orthodox element of India which is imimical to national 
interests consists not only of Hindus but also of Moslems. Such 
Moslems are only Moslems in name and dress; untouchability, 
caste inferiority, and distinctions of wealth are still current in their 
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practices. And that is why India cannot get freedom. Real 

Swaraj does not consist of social oppression. My mission is only 

to bring out a revolution in their (anarchists’ ) ideas and to convince 

them that it is not the innocent Britishers, but those Indians who 

* inequality that deserve to be made the target of their 
ullets.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., “ AIF Bey.” 


THE RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATHS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sm,—Your editorial comment upon the letter of ‘“* A General 
Medical Practitioner,” in your last issue puts in a nutshell the 
‘ase for legal recognition and regulation of osteopathy. May I, 
as the honorary secretary of the Osteopathic Defence League, 
responsible for the Bill now before Parliament, amplify our 
-ase in reply to your correspondents who object to recognition ? 

The Bill itself is our answer to most of the arguments and 
objections put forward by Professor H. J. Paterson. He really 
should have waited to see the text of the Bill before writing 
about the training and qualifications of osteopaths. He will 
find when he does see the Bill that its principal object is to 
define the scope of such training and to prescribe standards of 
professional education for osteopaths not inferior to those 
which have been established for the medical profession. The 
Bill sets up a Board whose responsibility it will be to maintain 
these standards, which are set out with great particularity ina 
schedule to the Bill : no school or college of osteopathy will be 
recognised that does not conform to these standards. 

What more can we do to satisfy medical men like Professor 
Paterson who insist, and rightly so, upon adequate safeguards 
against unqualified and incompetent persons being allowed to 
impose upon the public by claiming to be able to diagnose and 
treat disease ? I claim to be as much opposed to toleration of 
the quack and charlatan as Professor Paterson: more so, 
indeed, inasmuch as I have been working for years past to 
obtain an alteration of the law which will permit only qualified 
and reputable persons to practise mechano-therapy, or any 
other therapy; whereas Professor Paterson is apparently 
willing to allow the law to remain in its present unsatisfactory 
state, although it does not protect the public nor the medical 
profession nor my own against the unqualified practitioner. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Witrrip A, STREETER 

(Hon. Secretary,) The Osteopathic Defence League), 

71 Park Street, London, W.1. 

|This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Eb,. 
Spectator.] 


FORCED LABOUR IN KENYA 
[Zo the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sim,—As you have had correspondence in your columns on 
the subject of forced labour in Kenya Colony, I think the 
following reply by Government to a question I asked in 
Legislative Council may be of interest to your readers. As 
you will see, the only forced labour now being used in the 
Colony is for tribal purposes in the Reserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Deloraine, Rongai, Kenya Colony. Francis Scorr. 


Leg. Co., 30/12/29 
WRITTEN ANSWER TO QUESTION. 
By Lr.-Cot. THe Hon. Lorp Francis Scorr. 


1. ‘ Will Government state how much forced Jabour has been 
employed during the last five years, and for what purpose ¢” 

(c) for Tribal requirements within the Reserves, 

(b) for public works under Government, or the Railway, 

(c) for private employers. 

2, Did such labour receive wages in all cases ? 

REPLY. 

1. (2) The employments of forced native labour for tribal pur- 
poses within the Reserves is governed by section 8 (h) of the 
Native Ordinanee. Cap. 129. 

The number of natives ordered to work for these communal 
purposes is unknown as no returns are called for in this 
connection. i. 

The employment of paid forced native labour for public 
works including railways is governed by section 8 (0) of the 
Native Authority Ordinance which provides that the powers 
conferred shall not be utilised for any of the purposes men- 
tioned without the previous authority of the Secretary of 
State. No application for permission to use the powers con- 
ferred by this clause has been made either to Government or 
to the Secretary of State during past five years, and so far as 
is known no labour has been called out for such purposes. 


(b 


~— 








<< § —— 

(¢) During the last five years no forced native labour has bee and th 
called out for private employers. 3 ri 

2. Natives employed on communal works under section g (h) of ~ 





the Ordinance are in most cases unpaid, but some Local Natit: regret 
Councils make provision in their annual estimates for the wine pbecaus 
of natives employed on certain communal works within the ay Jam 
and there is an increasing tendency on the part of the Councils “ ‘eis 
make such provision. " 

Par 


RUSSIAN TIMBER CAMPS 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—With all due respect will you permit me to Say that 
I think the theoristic, high-brow, callous tone of Mr. q. GE Sirj— 
Metcalf’s letter casts a shadow on our national honour! the pe 
Thousands of Russian Bishops, Clergy, Rabbis, Nobles ani He wi 
Socialists are being slowly and foully worked, frozen and the O1 
starved to death by the Soviet tyrants of Moscow, ay «Whe 
forsooth “we must not tell our young Britishers who hay fF the M 
just left School and are beginning to read newspapers,” Je: fF the p 
they think unkindly of the Bolsheviks. Because peopk F It is, 
are out of work in our own country and have to live on the happe 
dole, we must not even breathe the fact that 72,000 peopk fifa vi 
died in the Timber-Hells of Soviet Russia in the winter ¢ 
1929-30; as though there were any comparison! Th 
success of the Five Years’ Plan means, in short, the enslay. 
ment of the whole population of Russia and the floodiy 


of the world with slave-made goods. The success of thi aed 
plan will mean that every workman here will lose his jo ipend 
and every employer his capital, and both, together with th = 
rest of the world, will be. dragged down to the level of th; ~~ 
slaves of Russia, whose misery and high mortality mai _— 
the success of the plan possible. I am sure that the re te 
spirit of England towards these Russian horrors is show : 
by the splendid cartoon in last week’s issue of Punch entitle wa ‘ 
* For the British Market.’—I am, Sir, &e., acing 
B. J. WitpEN-Harr bom t 
(Organizer and General Secretary, Anti. a 
Sovict Persecution & Slave-Labour League), aie 
88 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 7. ‘an 
[We can well understand the burning impatience arouse 
by the reports of what is going on in the Russian timbe 
camps. The Anti-Slavery Society is preparing an inquin,) 
and is, in our opinion, the proper body to do so.—ki, 
Spectator.] Sir. 
PROBATION OFFICERS ’ —. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTorR.] charg 
Sir,—The barrier which as excluded many men and womal  doub’ 
from the probation service because they were not communi} of su 
ants of the Church of England was not erected by Local not v 
Authorities. It was,in the first instance, a natural result ¢ It 


the pioneer efforts of the Police Court Mission of the Chur) comp 
of England Temperance Society in the early days of probation. time 
It has been consolidated by the financiai clauses of the At} to ac 
governing probation, whereby the Justices may appoint 8) _ ponic 


probation officer the agent of a voluntary society, who wil) least 
then draw one-third of his salary from the funds of the society, adva 
which receives the other two-thirds from the State. The Assov 


salary of an independent officer, on the other hand, is paid i} of w 
entirely out of public funds, half from local rates and half They 
from the Exchequer. The * missionary ” officer is therefor) and 





cheaper than the independent. poni 

There are at present about 268 full-time probation officer) geon 
in the country, and of these over sixty per cent. are agents(!| corre 
voluntary societies, mainly of the C.E.T.S. The services!) proo' 
Free Churchmen, such as the minister referred to } Of 
* H. M. J.”’, have been utilized as auxiliary unpaid probati}/ }), 4; 
officers, but the profession, as such, has been to a very la) Coy; 


extent closed to those outside the Anglican Communi) oy \; 
I know of a number of first-rate candidates, who have applie| 






rey 
in vain to the Home Office and to local authorities for work) aa 
probation officers, and have been told that they are unlike!) ja, 
to secure such posts unless they are willing to enter the servic} of p 
by way of the C.E.T.S. Even if the C.E.T-\S., as it claims, " offic 
reversed its former practice, and is now opening its ranks t & who 
candidates of other denominations, this policy will not alte) 
the fact that it is unsatisfactory that a branch of public servi¢y 
can only be entered by way of a voluntary society. A fre* q os 









instance of the injustice came to my notice only last wee 
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} and the would-be probation officer, fully qualified, with special 


experience of, and flair for, work among difficult children, has 
regretfully given up all hope of serving the State in this way 
hecause she is not a member of the Church of England.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., CiceLy M. Craven (Hon. Secretary, 
The Howard League for Penal Reform). 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the SprcraTor.] 
Sir, —Your correspondent Mr. Jethro Suble asks ‘ how 
the parson discovers the sick and the infirm in his parish.” 
He will find an answer to his inquiry in the first rubric in 
the Order for the Visitation of the Sick in our Prayer Book : 
“When any person is sick notice shall be given thereof to 
the Minister of the Parish.” If this were done more frequently 
the parson would know that a visit would be welcomed. 
It is, of course, impossible for a priest to know unless he 
happens to be told. A doctor is sent for, why not the priest 
ifa visit is desired ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. EK. Wariow. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 


Sim,—Three points seem to be established by this corre- 
spondence : (1) The clergy in most places cannot accomplish 
properly the pastoral visitation of the whole parish. (2) If 
they endeavour to do so that some percentage of churchgoers 
must be nezlected. (8) That in 80 per cent. of visiting there is 
no result in the way of church attendance or support. What, 
then, is to be done ? Are we to follow the guidance of Christ 
und shake the dust from off our feet against some and sce 
to others ? As to Mr. Sable, he has inquired as to clerical atti- 
tude regarding visitation. I make no complaint, but if the 
situation be as above, may I ask him what is his position ? 
Does he reckon himself a Christian and that Discipleship 
means Apostleship ? Is he as a layman prepared to help ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. L. SLOANE. 


PIT PONIES 
{To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sirn,—May I be permitted to endorse the views expressed by 
your correspondent Mr. Philip Gee, in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 14th? If definite evidence to support Miss Gardner's 
charges could be submitted to the proper quarter, there is no 
doubt it would be fully investigated. Failing the production 
of such evidence, charges of general and systematic cruelty are 
not worthy of further consideration. : 

It does not appear to be generally known that many colliery 
companies employ veterinary surgeons, sometimes in a whole- 
time capacity, to supervise the management of their studs, and 
to advise them in matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
ponies. Some companies have followed this policy for at 
least the last fifty years, a fact which suggests it has been 
advantageous both to the animals, and the companies. This 
Association has a special Mining Sub-Committee, the members 
of which are representative of the various mining districts. 
They are engaged in the supervision of animals used in mines 
and they are conversant with the conditions under which 
ponies are employed. It is the experience of veterinary sur- 
geons so employed that the case, as presented by some of your 
correspondents, is grossly overstated, and incapable of general 
proof, 

Official Government inspection of pit ponies was instituted 
by the Coal Mines Act of 1911, and it is inexplicable that the 
Government of the day failed to avail itself of the experience 
of veterinary inspection, which had been accumulated during 
previous years, by those companies which had voluntarily 
adopted such inspection in the interest of their animals. Nor 
has any subsequent Government considered the desirability 
of placing under the direction and contro! of a veterinary 
ollicer, fully experienced in the management of pit ponies, the 
Whole system of official inspection.1 am, Sir, &c., 

J. CLARKSON 
: (Chairman, Mining Sub-Committee). 
N.V. M.A. of G. B. and I., 
2 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, London, WwC.1. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The Coal Owners’ Association, according to Mr. Philip 
Gee’s letter, have asked the Minister for Mines to “* insist ” 
on the production of evidence of cruelties to pit ponies from 
the Joint Deputation that waited on him on February 26th. 
The Pit Ponies’ Protection Society, on behalf of the Deputation, 
submitted a fully-documented statement of the cruelties 
suffered by ponies in mines, based upon official reports in 
the main, and setting out a case for the adoption of urgent 
reforms as well as for the replacing of ponies by mechanical 
means of haulage. Copies of this statement in the form 
of a 16-page pamphlet will gladly be sent on application to me. 

We hope the Minister for Mines will also ‘ insist” on 
obtaining adequate explanations from the representatives 
of the coal owners after meeting him on this question as 
to why pit ponies were killed and injured at the appalling 
average rate of 168 per 1,060 from 1922 to 1925, inclusive, 
and at the rate of 147 per 1,000 from 1927 to 1930. (The 
vears 1921 and 1926 are ignored on account of long stoppages 
which took place.) The total killed and injured in the first 
4-year period was 43,127, and the total in the second 4-year 
period ending 1930 was 30,429. 

In this letter I cannot deal with other forms of crucity 
and with accidents suffered by pit ponies, such as double- 
shifting and overworking, low roofs, unsuitable and badly 
Jaid road, steep gradients, holes cut between sleepers when 
roofs are too low, lack of bedding in stables, neglect in harness 
matters, untrained drivers far too young for the work, and 
so on. (Boys under sixteen years doing haulage work in 
mines are killed and injured at the rate of one in four.) 

I might be allowed, however, to emphasize one fact often 
overlooked. It is, if one may so describe it, the heart-rending 
contrast between the wild life of perfect freedom, though 
often hard, that is enjoyed by the majority of these ponies 
before they are plunged into the dark and hot depths of the 
pits, to be there incarcerated and imprisoned for their working 
life or until death in one or other of its hideous underground 
forms painfully releases them. From the sunlight they are 
taken and flung into the absolute and blinding darkness, 
where the use of eves is no longer a joy ; from a life of roving 
at will over mountains and moor to walk in chains and pull 
tubs in confined tunnels; from the fresh air to the foul, 
gas-and-dust laden atmosphere and heat of mine roads and 
This violence to these unfortunate creatures’ 
instinects— which to them are everything that matters—is in 
itself a tragedy and a source of great suffering. It cannot 
be doubted that the very imprisonment, year in, vear out, 
in the narrow places of the labyrinthine sepulchres we call 
mines, is a gross and unnatural infliction. 

There are pits in this country so hot that ponies cannot he 
used in them. If public opinien were as * hot,” means would 
soon be found to replace all pit ponies by the more modern 
methods of mechanical transport and conveyance.— I am, Sir, 
&C., D. Jerrrey WILLiAMs 

(Secretary, Pit Ponies Protection Society). 

82 Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 


stables. 


[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Kp, 


Spectator. | 


ANIMAL SUFFERING IN JAFFA 
{To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,- May I make an urgent appeal towards obtaining an 
ambulance for the Jaffa and Telaviv Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals ? Thanks to the strenuous efforts of the 
Society there is a Hospital for the animals but what is so 
urgently needed is a Float Ambulance to get the horses and 
other animals to it. The villages and markets six and seven 
miles away the Inspectors are able to visit, and perhaps bring 
in animals, but these poor creatures are often in so terrible a 
state that it may take a day to walk to the Hospital and every 
step isagony. So hot is the sun that not infrequently they die 
by the way, or have to be shot to end their misery. 

With an ambulanee the men could go much farther afield 
and attend them in their own villages, and hold a clinic one day 
a week in each remote place where at present the animals have 
not the slightest attention. When ill or wounded they are 
either worked till they drop or Icft in fields to die of starvation. 
A incthod the Arab believes will cure sores is to burn them 
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with red hot irons. This ignorance and terrible suffering can 
be changed by simple instruction and remedies given by the 
Society's Inspectors, but until they have this Motor Ambulance 
it is impossible to gain admittance to these far away villages. 
already £26 has been given and a lady has promised £100 if 
ten more will give £10. The cost will be roughly £300. 
Donations for this purpose may be sent to C. Broadhurst 
{sq., Police Offices, Jaffa, Palestine, or to the Secretary, 
Council of Justice to Animals, 42 Old Bond Street, W.1.—I 
am, Sir, &e., VioLer Woop, Secretary. 


C.J. A. and H. S. A., 42 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
THE FUR CRUSADE 
|To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,— 1 have read with interest the letter in the Spectator 


of Jan. 17th from Mrs. Breck, President of the Anti-Steel-Trap 
League of Washington, which was founded by her late 
husband. This society is by far the strongest one of its 
kind in America; and it has always given me the greatest 
encouragement and help in my work. 

Mrs. Breck says: ‘* No animal is ever cruel to another, 
for the very simple reason that cruelty predicates the con- 
sciousness of causing suffering, which, of course, beasts, 
not being at all capable of reflection or abstract thought, 
cannot possess.” 

Now, the wearing of trapped furs by the majority of people 
is not cruel: it is usually done only through thoughtlessness 
and ignorance of the facts as to how they have been obtained. 
I feel quite sure that no woman would knowingly be the 
cause of so much suffering. It is to enlighten people about 
this that I have sent out 125,000 of my leaflets, the ** Horrors 
of Fur Trapping,” which also mention which furs may be 
worn, as having been obtained with a minimum of cruelty. 
As I feel it is important to get hold of the younger genera- 
tion, I am now sending a circular letter to the head-mistresse.s 
of 1,200 girls’ schools, asking them to allow me to send them 
a leaflet for every one of their pupils. I should also be most 
grateful to any of your readers who will help me to distribute 
these leaflets, and will gladly send them as many as they 
ask for, free of charge. I want to get out the first million 
as quickly as possible; but I am unfortunately always 
being held up by lack of funds.—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. Van per Byt (Major). 

Wappenham ITouse, Towcester, Northants. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,-Mr. Squire, in his delightful references to some past 
frequenters of the British Museum Reading Room, suggests 
that “the silent aisles of that vast whispering-room . 
have even led to honeymoons and country cottages.” 
one of my most cherished memories. Long 
perhaps thirty years, there was reported in the Press a breach 
of promise case, or some similar sex drama, the details of 
which I cannot remember, except that the parties came from 
Wales, and were in rather a humble position of life. But they 
had literary aspirations, and the consequences, as quoted in the 
newspaper report, I shall never forget :—* They studied 
together at the British Museum, and in October «a child was 
born.” Has the humanizing of our great temple of learning 
ever been carried to a further point than is suggested by this 
delicious extract ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands. 


This 


rouses ago, 


ALEYN LYELL READE. 


LEGLESS BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,--On an early day in January, 1929, on the sands at 
Camber, near Rye, I watched for some time a ringed plover 
with only one leg, hopping about and feeding among others of 
its kind and a number of sanderlings. It seemed to get on just 
as well with one leg as its companions with two.—I am, Sir, &c., 
54 Regents Park Road, N.W.1. SuSAN Isaacs. 


|To the Editor of the Sprecratror.] 
Sir,--In reply to Mr. B. E. Westbury may I suggest that the 
loss of a leg or legs in our river gulls is due either to fish (pike 
or ecls most probably) or to rats? To the former when the 
gulls are swimming, and to the latter when they are roosting. 
During their winter sojourn in London these “ black-headed 


gulls” mostly roost in meadows up river, somewhere above 


—. 
Staines. It is at this season that rats are most likely to he 
the culprits. In summer they nest on marshes, and jp| 
waters, where pike and eels are likely to abound. 

London gulls pick up their living largely from Scraps of 
food or offal floating on the river, but a staple diet in winte 
appears to be some minute organism procurable in the rive 
mud at low-tide. 

How a legless bird deprived of its webbed feet could propel 
itself through the water or procure its food in the mud j 
difficult to imagine.—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. F. Macrary, 

Grosvenor Road, SW. 1, 


BURNS AND THE BIOGRAPHER 

[To the Editor of the Sprvcraror.] 
Sir,--In my letter to the Spectator of November 8th T mag 
grave specific charges against the Burns Federation, i 
Alexander Gibb, replying in his capacity of President, hay 
made the gesture of extending «an olive branch, but no attenpt 
to meet my charges. It was left to Mr. MacIntyre to utte 
an unofficial quasi-denial. While I note the friendly toy 
of both letters (in marked contrast to an offensive attack 
in the Federation Quarterly Bulletin) T cannot allow them { 
pass without rejoinder. 

Mr. MacIntyre states that the correctness of his letter wa 
established at the recent quarterly meeting of the Federatiq 
ixecutive. Here is what actually happened. It was estab. 
lished that the threatening letters of which I complained 
in your columns—letters purporting to be sent on the instruc. 
tion of ‘our clients the Burns Federation,” and _ received 
as such both by my publishers and by the Scottish editor 
who printed preliminary excerpts from my book—were the 
unauthorized work of Mr. J. C. Ewing, editor of the Bur 
Chronicle, and Sir Joseph Dobbie, 8.S.C., a past President of 
the Federation. A motion was accordingly proposed that 
the Secretary of the Federation be instructed to write 
you, Sir, explaining that these acts were unauthorized. But 
the motion failed to find a seconder—even in Mr, Maclntyr. 
The Executive then proceeded to ‘ homologate ” all thai 
Mr. Ewing and Sir Joseph had done. My original indict: 
ment therefore stands. 

As for Sir Alexander Gibbs’ claim, I would direct readers 
of his letter to ponder his significant use of the work 
** material.” The Federation would fain appear all amiability, 
but the Federation reserves to itself the right to decid 
beforehand for the biographer what is and what is not materi: 
in the poet's life.—I am, Sir, &c., 


and 


CATHERINE Carswell. 
3 Parkhill Studios, Parkhill Road, N.W. 3. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. Spectator. 


The Red-Throated Diver 


SuADOWED and frowned upon by Hope and Hee, 
Lashed into frenzy by the sudden squall, 

There lies a tarn. Few human footsteps fall 

Upon its banks, though passing hinds may see 
Their lips therein reflected thirstily. 

The mountain sheep, in search of cotton-grass, 
That ovine panacea, perchance may pass 

Along its shores, but oftener it lies 

In isolation, frowning to those skies 

Where greenshanks hail their loves with throats of brass 
Here, then, alone the diver treads her nest 

And broods her dusky eggs with peat-stained breast. 
At times the rainstorms drench her, and at times 
She hears the carillon that heather chimes 

When breezes sway its bells to soft unrest. 


She crouches, neutral-tinted, dedicate, 

Or slips at hint of predatory fate, 

Into the tarn, to stay submerged so long, 
That foes who seek to do her darlings wrong 
Pass by and leave the home inviolate. 


And on the quiet days when nothing scares 
Her anxious soul, and no maternal cares 
Call forth her cunning, does she muse or pray 
To speed the passing of the endless day ? 
And does some god attend a diver’s prayers ? 
K. E. E. 
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Re-create your Estate 
through 


Liverpool & London & Globe 
Life Assurance 


The comprehensive booklet issued by the Company, 
detailing its many and varied schemes, will show 
you how best it can be done. 


May we send you a copy ?—without any obligation 
to you, of course. 





To The Liverpool & London & Glebe Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Head Office: 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. London (Chief Office) : 1 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 


ca Without obligation to me, please send your Comprehensive Life Assurance Booklet. RENO 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727, 





CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS eek ... £50,387,090 


OVER 200 YEARS 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 











LONDON OFFICES: 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER K. WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
239 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Affiliated Bank—Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd, (members of the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House). 


























MIDLAND BANK 


Chairman: THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E,, S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Managing Dizector: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1930 






























we £ 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee 14,248,012 
Reserve Fund oe . e+ 14,248,012 


Current, Deposit & other Accounts 
(including Profit Balance) £397,477,229 | 


Balances due to Affiliated 401,450,635 
Companies : ae 3,973,4 { 
Acceptances & Ceidinned eee ‘e ++ 16,271,676 
Engagements . ++ 9,038,516 
ASSE 
Coin, Bank Notes & natin wie Bank ih 
England ° 47,219,369 


Balances with, & Chenne « on hen eis -- 15,119,408 
Money at Call & Short Notice .. +» 21,716,360 
Investments at or under Market Value .. 38,671,575 
Bills Discounted . : -. 83,922,558 
Advances to Coteus & other eamate .- 203,582,971 
Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd.:— 

Loans on behalf of Clients te : 87,196 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. :—Government ‘of 

Northern Ireland Guaranteed Loans Account 1,800,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits & Engagements .. 25,310,192 
Bank Premises at Head Office & Branches 8,978,290 
Other Properties & work in progress for 

extension of the business we 1,568,301 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. oe ne 1,497,962 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. oe +. 2,992,542 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd. .. 2,407,748 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 382,379 
The Miciand Bank and Affiliated Companies operate 


2550 branchesin Great Britain and Northern Ireland,and 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
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HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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THE 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED, 


39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
$3,000,000 


The Company deals in British Government 

Treasury Bills, London Bankers’ Acceptances 

and First-class Trade Bills. Money Received 

on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call. 
Enquiries Invited. 


Telegrams: 23 23 Telephone: : 
“ Udisco, Stock, London.” Mansion House 7941 (10 ened. 























The 
ANGLO-FRENCH BAINKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL : 
Authorised - - : - £2,000,000 
Subseribed and Paid Up - £1,250,000 


President: Tur Rr. Hon. Tur EARL. OF DERBY, 
BG, GCS, GCM. TC. 
DIRECTORS: 
Cuartes Lavrent (Vice-President). 

PP, A. Szarvasy (Chairman) | Vicomtr pr 1a PaNnousr, K.C.M.G., 
STANLEY CURISTOPHERSON K.C.V,0.,, C3. 
R. M. Houranp-Martin, cz. | Jean PARMENTIER 
Pierre Mrrasavp Hinrr Povyanne, ) Joint 
Lorp Cuarirs Montace, C.B.E, - General 

C.¥.0., BL. S. Merz Y Managers. 


The Bank undertakes commercial beuking busi- 
ness of every description throughout the world, 
and is specially equipped to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Great Britain and France. 


31, LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON. E.C.3. 


Telephone & x . - Mansion House 7711 (5 lines 
Cable Address - - - - * Angfrebank,’? London 
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Banking 


in 1930 


A Difficult Year 


TuEKE appears to be a popular belief in some quarters 
that no matter whether general conditions in the country 
are prosperous or not, the profession of banking is so easy 
and so lucrative that the maintenance of profits under 
almost any conditions is a kind of foregone conclusion. 
To some extent, no doubt, this belief has been fostered 
by the great steadiness of banking profits and dividends 
distributed over a period of years, and, as is often 
the case when things are going reasonably well, there 
is little disposition to search for the reasons for this 
steadiness, though doubtless if there should be any 
general reduction in dividends there would be many 
enquiries as to why it was that profits have not been 
maintained. As a matter of fact, one of the explanations 
of the steadiness of banking dividends is to be found in 
the simple fact that in the War and post-War years, when 
some industrial concerns were making huge profits and 
distributing large dividends and bonuses, the banks, 
recognizing the abnormal conditions and also the fact 
that they were sufferers through the low prices of the 
Government Securities which they held, made it their 
business to refrain from distributing higher dividends, 
pursuing, instead, a policy of building up large inner 
reserves —in other words, the interests and safety of the 
depositors were placed before everything. 
FALL IN Prorits. 

During the past vear, however, bank sharcholders 
and the public alike have had something in the nature 
of an eye opener with regard to banking profits. It is 
true that only one Bank~ Lloyds —decided to pursue 
the ultra-cautious policy of effecting a slight reduction 
in its dividend, but one and all showed a material decline 
in profits, and in the case of the Westminster Bank, the 
Chairman, the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, intimated in 
the course of his speech at the annual meeting that 
unless the clouds of depression lifted it might be necessary 
to consider the question of whether the maintenance of 
the present dividend was justified at the moment. To 
mention simply the various members of the “ Big Five,” 
it may be noted that Barclays Bank showed a reduction 
in profits during 1930 of about £500,000. Lloyds a 
the Midland a 


decrease of a little over £400,000, 
decline of about £350,000, the National Provincial 
a fall of about £250,000, and the Westminster a 


decline of about £340,000. Moreover, all the five Banks 
showed a very considerable reduction in the amounts 
carried forward, the decline in the case of Barclays being 
about £460,000, in the case of Lloyds about £156,000, in 
the case of the Midland nearly £400,000, while the reduc- 
tion in the carry forwards in the National Provincial 


and Westminster was about £260.000 and £300,000 
respectively, Before commenting upon some of the 


features in the balance sheets of the Banks, it will be 
useful, perhaps, to enquire what were the main causes 
responsible for cating into bank profits during the past 
year. Time and again bankers have declared that the 
prosperity of the banks was closely intertwined with the 
prosperity of the country, but in view of the maintenance 
of dividends-—due to the reasons I have already mentioned 

the declaration had come to be regarded as something in 
the nature of an empty platitude. That view, however, 
i, I faney, likely to be altered by the position disclosed 
during the past year, , 

The AMERICAN SLUMP, 

Not. the least interesting point to note with regard to 

the general developments of the past year is the fact that 


what at the end of 1929 was regarded as a favourable 
development proved to be one of the great disturbing 
influences of the succeeding year. In the autumn of 
1929 most people in the City were rejoicing that the boom 
in Wall Street had collapsed. It was a boom which 
clearly had gone ahead of the resources of the American 
people themselves, while in addition it had taxed the 
resources of many other countries. Money rates in New 
York had been rushed up to such a high level as to attract 
foreign balances from all over the world, and the high level 
of our own Bank Rate in the autumn of 1929 was a 
measure of defence against the monetary stringency in 
the United States which was beginning to drain the 
European markets of credits and to imperil the position 
of the Exchanges. It was hoped, therefore, that with 
the collapse of the American boom there would come 
such a spell of easy money as to stimulate not merely 
public securities but trade itself. The expectations of 
cheap money were abundantly fulfilled, and throughout 
1930 there was a general fall in Bank Rates all over the 
world. It was soon found, however, that the prolonged 
boom in America and the subsequent collapse had hit that 
country with such severity as to effect not merely financial 
conditions but the general industries of the country. 
A further impetus, in fact, was given to the general 
downward trend of wholesale prices, and this in its turn 
intensified trade depression in almost all parts of the 
world, the fall in commodity prices hitting Australia, 
for example, with great severity. 
PoniricaAL AND Orner INFLUENCEs. 

Moreover, the general shock to confidence given by the 
crash in the United States was not without its effect in 
restraining French investors from employing their re- 
sourees abroad, a circumstance which in its turn stimu- 
lated the great flow of gold to France. To those factors 
affecting world conditions was added developments at 
home calculated to impair confidence at every turn. 
Mr. Snowden introduced a Socialistic Budget with en- 
Jarged expenditure which had a depressing influence at the 
time, and justification for the depression was to be 
furnished less than a year later by the Chancellor's ery of 
alarm in the House of Commons uitered during last 
month. In response to extremists of the Labour Party a 
Coal Bill was passed by the Commons, the character of 
which had a gravely disturbing effect upon the industry 
and in some directions nearly occasioned stoppage on a big 
scale, and in South Wales did actually occasion a briet 
stoppage. ‘Throughout the year expenditure on the dole 
and other “ Social Services ” continued on a lavish scale 
and before the end of the year it became known that the 
demands of Labour extremists were going to be met by the 
introduction of the Trade Disputes Bill. Under such 
conditions confidence was shaken throughout the year, 
and bankers suffered not merely because of unhealthily 
low money rates, but because of the difficulty of fully 
employing their resources. In fact, as will be seen later 
from an examination of the details of balance sheets much 
of the bankers’ profits during the year arose either from 
the realization of Government securities or from the actual! 
holding of long and short term Government investments. 
In the case of some of the Provincial Banks, and especially 
those in the industrial areas, acute trade depression was 
responsible for a great falling off in Advances and it says 
much for the skill with which operations were conducted 
that dividends should have been maintained, and main- 
tained, moreover, to the accompaniment of satisfactory 
balance sheets. 
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NEW YORK Organised 1839 OF NEW YORK Organised 1864 Ls . 
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N international bank handling every phase of modern about 
; . . ‘ pose¢ 
banking business and by means of its offices in inerc’ 
e . . e,e tirely 
the United States and the principal cities of Europe, ad 
e 7 eye o a 
offering unusually complete services and facilities to 
firms developing foreign trade. 
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Lloyd 
6 Midla 
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32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Xu 
PALL MALL OFFICE KINGSWAY OFFICE LIVERPOOL OFFICE 1 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W,C. 2 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings Distr: 
NEW YORK PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP Manc 
Bai 
Incorporated with limited liability. in the State of New York, USA, at 
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RisE IN Deposits. 

To those accustomed to studying the balance sheets 
of Banks there is much in the actual figures themselves 
which throws considerable light upon the circumstances 
in which the Banks have operated. A year ago when 
writing on banking conditions in 1929, I had to record a 
material contraction in the total of Deposits which for the 
year showed . a drop of about £41,000,000. Last year, 
however, as will be seen from the table which follows, the 
Deposits of the Big Five showed an aggregate increase of 
about £72,000,000, as compared with the previous year, 
and cf about £93,000,000, compared witi: the year 1927. 
At first sight, therefore, it would seem as though there 
might have been some general expansion in business, and 
inasmuch as business in Advances generally tends to bring 
about an increase in Deposits it might, therefore, be sup- 
posed that the Loan business of the banks had been 
increased. Such a supposition, however, would be en- 
tirely erroneous, and, speaking broadly, it may be said that 
on this occasion the increase in Deposits reflects stagnation 








1! 


Deposits. 
Dec. 31st, Dec. 31st, Dee. 31st, 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ < 
Barclays Bank re 335,081,222 337,439,214 349,273,283 


Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank es 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank 


352,157,420 
394,591,227 
290,310,252 
294,086,580 


1,666,226,701 


351,644,965 
379,622,758 
271,712,337 
285,160,311 


»625,579,585 


364,649,397 
399,605,549 
292,379,793 
291,579,675 


1,697,487,697 


Total 

District Bank .. oe §2,254,949 52,240,452 52,443,952 
Manchester & County 

Bank eer 19,587,527 18,281,581 17,745,272 
Martins Bank . . 82,932,881 $2,620,494 78,562,603 
National Bank es 37,476,108 37,393, L14 36,284,348 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester a a 18,069,360 16,798,273 17.861.719 
Williams Deacon's Bk. 32,221,394 31,792,588 32,008,887 


Total oe 


Cash AT Hanp 


242,542,219 


— 


AND AT THE BANK OF EN« 


239,126,502 


234,906,781 


*LAND. 


Dee. 3ist, Dec. 3lst, Dee. 3st, 
1928. 1929. 1930, 
£ = = 
Barclays Bank os 50,413,030 51,850,334 §2,509, 164 
Lloyds Bank .. ri 42,345,128 44,203,998 42,620,487 
Midland Bank. . = 45,440,918 46,918,243 47,219,369 
National Provincial Bk. 34,362,652 31,626,945 33,266,049 
Westminster Bank 35,117,593 35,467,196 35,843,864 


207,679,321 


210,066,716 


211,458,933 


Total oe oe 
District Bank st 8,043,459 8,063,750 7,849,197 

Manchester & County 
Bank a *5 381,751 *4. 386,989 *4.615,147 
Martins Bank 9,121,948 10,332,182 8,870,438 
National Bank we 3,698,033 4,370,015 3,410,661 

Union Bank of Man- 
chester a ae *6 557,651 *5,514,919 ¥* 7,292,869 
Williams Deacon's Bk. 3,635,407 3,883,780 3,786,044 
Total ad ar 36,438,249 36,551,635 35,824,356 


* Including Money at call and short notir 


Money at Catn AND SHort Notice. 


eC, 


Dee. 3st, Dec. 3st, Dec. 3lst, 

1928. 1929. 1930. 

£ 3 £ 
Barclays Bank és 23,988,400 93,582,200 22,316,100 
Lloyds Bank .. 26,819,228 26,484,815 28,990,215 
Midland Bank. . nae 27,681,297 21,670,909 21,716,360 
National Provincial Bk. 25,920,942 19,413,496 20,298,534 
Westminster Bank 34,813,607 33,169,823 25,683,550 


124,321,243 


119,004,759 


Total we ee 139,223,474 
District Bank .. ee 4,724,125 8,857,140 4,409,670 
Martins Bank ro 5,420,745 5,975,000 7,650,000 
National Bank Ale *5,499,400 *3,820,091 *2,844,669 
Williams Deacon's Bk. 2,871,374 3,412,190 2,488,863 
Total a oe 18,515,664 17,064,421 16,493,202 


* Including Stock 


Exchange Loans and Treasury Bills. 





gate bankers are large buyers of investments they are, of 
course, in effect buying from the public, or in other words 
from their own customers, and the tendency, is to add to 
Deposits. When, therefore, allowance is made for this 
movement in Investments it will be seen that the actual 
gain in Deposits is not very great and such gain as has 
occurred has probably been partly due to lack of employ- 
ment for balances and lack of confidence, Loans and 
Advances, as already stated, having fallen. 

BANKING IN THE PROVINCES. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that while the 
Deposits of the Big Five increased substantially during 
the year, the position was somewhat different as regards 
the Provincial Institutions where there was a decline 
to note of about £4,000,000, and that, notwithstanding 
the fact that this same group of Banks showed an increase 
of about £5,000,000 in its holding of investments. The 
three Banks which were an exception to the fairly general 
decline in Deposits in the Provincial list were the District. 
the Union Bank of Manchester and Williams Deacon’s, 
the last named institution, of course, now being affiliated 
with the Royal Bank of Scotland. 

Loans AND ACCEPTANCES LOWER. 

Judged from the standpoint of Loans and Advances, 
banking conditions in 1928 and 1929 had displayed 
a rather better tendency, but the setback in 1930 was 
very pronounced. Thus for 1927 the aggregate of 
Loans and Advances made by the Big Five was 
£839,000,000. In the following year it had expanded 
to £869,000,000, and in 1929 it had risen to £879,000,000. 
In 1930, however, there was a relapse to below even the 
level of 1927, the latest total being £829,000,000. Speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Midland Bank the Chairman, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, remarked that for the first 
time for many years the legitimate demand for banking 





Loans AND ADVANCES. 


Barclays Bank 
Lloyds Bank 
Midland Bank. . 


National Provincial Bk, 


Westminster Bank 
Total aa ae 


District Bank .. a 
Manchester & County 
Bank i 
Martins Bank .. 
National Bank re 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester me ae 
Williams Deacon's Bk. 


Total ee 


ACCEPT 


Barclays Bank aa 
Lloyds Bank 


Midland Bank. . 


National Provincial Bk. 


Westminster Bank 
Total «a ae 


District Bank .. 

Manchester & 
Bank * 

Martins Bank .. 

National Bank sia 

Union Bank of Man- 
chester 


Williams Deacon's Bk. 


County 


Total 


ANCES, 


Dec. 3st, 
1928. 
£ 
168,620,475 
187,155,085 
214,050,972 
150,523,520 
149,098,900 


$69,448,952 

23,249,695 
10,995,681 
42,600,478 
15,393,677 


9,258,142 
17,642,886 


119,140,559 


Dec. 3lst, 
1928. 
£ 
24,847,317 


( *13,347,012 
\ $46,994,172 


74,441,134 
19.563,740 
26,538,040 
205,758,415 
2,464,878 


560,072 
10,949,041 
57,359 
713,185 
11 


» 
1,52¢ 7 


16,264,652 


Dec. 3lst, 
1929. 
£ 
172,926,488 
191,752,253 
210,374,230 
156,678,357 
147,350,592 





$79,081,920 
24,327,283 
10,952,898 
42,246,172 
16,093,008 
8,926,803 
16,825,826 


119,371,990 


ENDORSEMENTS, &¢C. 


Dee. 3ist, 

1929. 

£ 

21,891,928 
*8,603,470 
$43,622,815 
37,474,366 
15,174,188 
27,599,579 
154,466,346 
2,400,469 
499,102 
7,184,161 
34,669 


633,788 
1,023,094 


11,775,283 


Dec. 3ist, 
1930. 
£ 
168,479,837 
175,907,909 
203,582,971 
149,492,770 
131,950,516 


829,414,003 
20,577,119 


10,200,956 
37.445,477 
16,377,128 

8,832,515 
15,590,259 


109,023,454 





Dee. 3ist, 
1930. 
£ 

12,710,524 

*5,939,798 
+36,573,554 

25,310,193 

10,089,723 

17,814,552 


108,438,344 
1,071,945 
139,426 
5,599,786 
25,674 


518,050 


736,522 


8,091,403 








rather than activity in trade, with a tendency on the part 
of the public to keep large sums on deposit. This point is 
emphasised by the fact that as noted in a subsequent para- 
graph Loans and Advances showed a heavy decline for the 
year. To some extent, however, the increase in Deposits 
1s explained by the great rise in Bankers’ Investments 


Which in the aggregate showed an expansion on the part of 


the Big Five of about £42,000,000. When in the agere- 


* Acceptances. 
+ Endorsements, guarantees and other obligations. 





accommodation “has been below what we have been 
prepared to grant,” and the causes for this falling off 
in demands for accommodation, namely, local and 
world trade depression, had a similar effect upon another 
important aspect not only of banking activities but of 
profit carning, namely, the volume of Acceptances, 
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EVERY MODERN 
BANKING SERVICE 


TO INDIVIDUALS 


All classes of trusteeship and executorship can be entrusted to the House, thus relieving you of 
resconsibility and anxiety and ensuring expert management. The House will also serve you in 
practically all your affairs with which the handling of money or property is concerned ; such as, for 
example, income tax and surtax returns, letters of credit for foreign travel, etc. 


TO COMPANIES 


The special and responsible duties of stock and share registration and transfer cannot usually be 
handled so efficiently as a department of your own business. These duties can be undertaken 
by the House both efficiently and economically. 


GLYN, MILLS & C? 


BANKERS 
42 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
(Temporary Head Office during rebuilding of 67 Lombard Strect, E.C. 3.) 


TELEPHONE: Mansion House 8371 
incorporating 
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CHILD 6 CO. HOLT & CO. 

41 FLEET STREET KIRKLAND HOUSE 
ee Se WHITEHALL, S.W.1 

Telephone: Central 2965 Telephone: Gerrard 6836 
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THE LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY IN THE WORLD 








PROGRESS 


The records created in all departments of the Halifax Building Society 
during 1930 indicate that the Society enjoys the confidence and support 
of the public to a remarkable degree. The figures for the year ending 
31st January, 1931, are: 


TOTAL ASSETS £70,047,398 INCOME FOR YEAR £35,983,510 
NEW ADVANCES TO BORROWERS £16,893,072 NUMBER OF OPEN ACCOUNTS 438,628 
The wonderful : position attained is If you seek a safe and_ profitable 
proof of the unexcelled facilities given investment, or if you need help to buy 
to both borrowers and investors for or build a house, the Society is at 

over 78 years. your service. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO-DAY 


LONDON OFFICE 
HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX HAI | F AX auadkamemnat 
>resident & General Manager W.C. 2. 
sr exocH Hitt rcis. BUILDING SOCIETY © over 360 srancues 
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ithe Acceptances of the Big Five, showed an aggregate 
Mall of about £46,000,000, compared with 1929, and 
arly £100,000 when compared with 1928 when, owing 
“ the dear money In the United States, there was a 
wat deal of activity in this form of business in London. 
jf, said Mr. McKenna, any additional evidence were 
wired of the world trade depression, it could be seen 
fall in contingent liabilities in respect of Banking 
and confirmed credits and engagements. 


require 

Fin the 

Acceptances 
Treasury Britt Operations. 

In view of this great shrinkage under the head of 
Yoans and Advances, and also in Acceptances, and 
having regard also to the increase in Deposits, the reader 
may wonder in what direction the bankers employed 
their increased resources, because, as will be seen from the 
tables already given, there was no increase in the idle cash 
holdings so that it is necessary to look in other directions 
to see Where the public’s deposits were placed. The 


| two following tables giving the totals of Bills discounted 


and Bankers’ Investments may be said to furnish the 
main explanation. Dealing in the first place with the 
increase Of about £92,000,000 under the head of Bills 
discounted, the uninitiated may rightly ask how it comes 
that with slackening trade and the great falling off in 
Acceptances there should apparently have been an 
increase in the volume of Bills. The explanation is 
undoubtedly to be found in the fact that the increased 
holding of Bills was largely in the form of Treasury 
Bills. In some respects, however, this again, is a little sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the actual total of Treasury 
Bills outstanding at December 31st of last year was 
considerably smaller than on the same date of 1929. 
It is probable, however, that during the year a change 
of ownership took place and that large volumes of 
Treasury Bills hitherto held by Government Departments 
or the Bank of England may have passed over to the 


joint stock banks. Indeed, that would seem to be 
the only explanation possible. 
Bitts DIscounTep. 
Dec. 31st, Dec. 3ist, Dec. 3lst, 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ 
Barcltys Bank ee 38,258,570 36,966,668 50,901,977 


39,625,276 
58,783,657 
28,190,610 51,061,089 
32,501,317 48,759,717 


196,067,528 288,378,452 


53,733,112 
83,922,557 


Lloyds Bank .. oe 
Midland Bank... ee 
National Provincial Bk. 


49,281,472 
63,347,503 
43,547,739 
36,626,735 


Total 231,062,019 


District Bank . . nk 5,146,317 5,029,779 6,798,984 

Manchester & County 
Bank ne 

Martins Bank .. 

National Bank oe 

Union Bank of Man- 
chester 


Williams Deacon's Bk. 


570,558 
3,862,087 
2,311,260 


849,083 
3,702,147 


2,292,965 


559,314 
2,667,145 


1,891,315 


469,465 


2,374,072 


429,427 
2,492,730 


14.838,915 


619,912 
3,501,272 


16,161,696 


14,617,221 


Total os os 
INVESTMENTS. 
Dec. 3ist, Dec. 31st, Dec. 31st, 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
z £ - 
58,546,192 52,736,790 56,087,646 


Barclays Bank oe 
Lloyds Bank .. ee 
Midland Bank... a9 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank 


38,108,681 
36,868,697 
36,975,699 
38,438,974 


208,938,243 


37,134,127 
32,928,890 
35,823,629 
37,923,453 


196,546,889 


52,640,738 
38,671,557 
38,327,813 
50,616,095 


236,343,849 





Total ee 


Dati Hank i 14,826,830 16,651,545 
Manchester & County 

Bank a iy 4,207,647 
Martins Bank .. ee 25,104,768 
National Bank ee 15,130,928 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester ee + 
Williams Deacon’s Bk. 


14,786,851 

4,221,639 
17,807,868 
14,556,259 


4,221,266 
18,677,148 
15,375,903 
2,637,659 
5,349,677 

Total es sri 67,217,530 60,307,349 65,531,485 
Note.—These figures do not include investments in affiliated banks, 


2,877,592 


6,017,161 


2,299,179 
8,306,444 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 

Then. as will be seen from the last of the foregoing 
tables, the total of long-dated investments held by the 
banks also advanced materially, and although from 
time to time some of the banks are known to have effected 


extensive realizations, the net result was a considerable 
addition to the actual holding, while since the year 
closed there have been indications that the banks have 
added still further to their holding of British Government 
securities. Nor, of course, is it surprising that the banks 
should have taken a foremost part in acquiring gilt-edged 
stocks for they are, or should be, in a specially advan- 
tageous position to judge as to. monetary prospects, 
and it is monetary conditions more than anything else 
which govern the prices of British Funds and kindred 
stocks. One thing at least seems reasonably certain, 
namely, that but for the profitable holding of investments, 
bankers’ profits for the past year would have shown an 
even greater reduction. Indeed, as Mr. Beaumont 
Pease said quite frankly at the annual mecting of Lloyds 
Bank, the directors were somewhat guided in their 
conservative dividend policy by a recognition of the 
fact that the decline in strictly normal banking profits 
had been very great. 
Artuur W. Kippy, 


Banking in Scotland 


ALTHOUGH, in the main, general conditions affecting 
banking profits in Scotland have not differed vastly from 
those south of the Tweed, there have nevertheless 
been some points of difference, and it is a little difficult 
to make a fair comparison if only for the reason, among 
others, that the accounts are made up at somewhat 
different dates from those of the English Institutions. 
With the exception of the Clydesdale and North of 
Scotland Bank, practically all of the balance sheets of the 
Scottish banks are made up at varying dates, but 
not at the end of the year as in this country. Even 
after making allowance for that fact, however, I am 
inclined to think that if comparison had to be made be- 
tween the Scottish and English Institutions in recent 
years, it would, on the whole, be favourable to Scot- 
land in the matter of steadiness in banking profits. 
To some extent, of course, this may be due to the 
banks working in less disturbed areas, though in the 
Glasgow and Clyde districts there has, of course, been 
much industrial depression. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Scottish banks have had such heavy 
losses as those which have fallen during successive 
years upon the English banks in connexion with the 
trade depression, On the other hand, and to be perfectly 
fair, this may be due in some part to the fact that during 
a period of, say, ten years, when English banks were 
lending freely—and perhaps too freely—to various 
industries, the Scottish banks were too much inelined to 
lock up a great proportion of the funds in gilt-edged in- 
vestments, rather, perhaps, to the detriment of industry, 
Latterly, however, there has been more expansion. 

An examination of the figures of eight leading 
Scottish banks shows that Deposits, which in 1928 aggre- 
gated £248,000,000, expanded to £250,000,000 in the 
following year, and to £254,000,000 in 1930. As regards 
the Loans and Advances there was quite a jump in 1929 
from £124,000,000 to £131,000,000, but even last year the 
set-back was only to about £128,500,000. 

PRorIts. 

Again, if the profits of the banks are taken into con- 
sideration, a steady progression is noticeable. Over the 
past decade there is an almost universal advance, but, 
comparing the results for 1930 with 1929, the net profits 
of the Bank of Scotland merely declined by about £8,000, 
those of the British Linen by £4,000, and of the National 
Bank of Scotland by £4,000. On the other hand, Clydes- 
dale profits rose by about £5,000, Commercial of Scotland 
by £22,000, the North of Scotland by £4,000, the Royal 
Bank of Scotland by £29,000, and the Union Bank of 
Scotland by £3,000. Dividend distributions have also 
been exceedingly well maintained. As regards the Bank 
of Scotland, there has been a recovery in recent years 
from the previous depression under which the dividend 
had been reduced to 16 per cent. It was raised, however, 
in 1928 to 17 per cent., and for the last two years has 
been at the rate of 18 per cent. The British Linen Bank 
and the Clydesdale have paid 16 and 18 per cent. respec- 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON : LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER 
HAMBURG : NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS |, 


HOUSES, SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS 
'NTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 





BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
214 ST, JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 


—_-,,_ 
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| COUTTS & CO. 


ee, 


A Vast Clientele 


Amongst its customers the National 
Provincial Bank numbers Governments, 
Corporations, all sections of the Professional 
and Industrial Classes, Housewives, and 
Children of all ages—testimony enough to 
the wide range of banking facilities jt 
the same 


offers—and to one and all 


courtesy and attention are extended. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 








Paid-up Capital - £9,479,416 Reserve Fund = £9,479,415 
Deposits, etc. (Dec., 1930) = £293,053,608 





Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


1,363 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 





Affiliated Banks : 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


























More than 


and a further 


Apply to 


Chief Office: 





£1,000,000 
£576,000 


A with-profit policy effected now will entitle you to 
share in future profits. 
—Life Assurance without Medical Examination. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


has been distributed amongst 
Policyholders as Profits earned 
during the last 4% years. 


has already been put to Reserve 
for the benefit of those entitled 
to share in future Divisions of 
Profits. 


Monthly premiums (if desired) 
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tively regularly for the past nine years, and equally, 
without variation, the ¢ ommercial Bank of Scotland 
during the same period has paid 16 per cent. on its * A 
shares and 10 per cent, on the o B” shares, while the 
National Bank of Scotland has paid 16 per cent. through- 
out. For some years the North of Seotland has paid 18 
er cent. without variation, and the same declarations 
have been made for the past eight years by the l nion 
Bank of Scotland. The Royal Bank of Scotland, which 
has been particularly progressive in its activities south of 
the Tweed, has advanced its dividend by stages from 13 
er cent. in 1922 to 17 per cent. in 1980, the last-named 
distribution being, moreover, on an increased capital. In 
1927, which was the Bank’s bicentenary year, a special 
bonus was paid of 5 per cent. 
EXTENDING ACTIVITIES. 

Not the least interesting feature of Scottish banking 
during recent years has been the increase by some of the 
Institutions of their activities south of the Tweed. Some 
few vears ago we had the alliance between the Royal 
Bank of Scotland and Drummonds, and the Royal is now 
strong in the West End as well as in the City. Still more 
recently has come the affiliation of Williams Deacon’s at 
Manchester with the Royal Bank of Scotland, while last 
vear came the interesting announcement that the Roval 
Bank was taking over the West End business of the Bank 
of England at Burlington Gardens. The Bank of Scot- 
land, the Commercial, and the Union Bank of Scotland 
have also recently opened branches either in the West or 
West-Central districts of London. 

Artnur W. Krippy. 


Family Protection Policies 

Ix the previous Financial Supplement of the Spectator brief 
allusion was made, in discussing the relative merits of 
whole life and endowment assurances, to the problem 
of providing adequate assurance protection for children. 
Children, in the course of years, become self-supporting. 
Financial protection is required, in the event of the 
father’s death, until they attain that position but there- 
alter it is superfluous. If protection during the children’s 
dependency be the main necessity, a short term assurance, 
(it was suggested in the article referred to), might be a 
better solution than a whole life policy. An annual 
premium of less than £9 will assure a man aged thirty 
in the sum of £1,000 in the event of his death before 
the age of forty. 

A short-term assurance assures a very large sum 
for a specified term of years at a relatively very small 
premium. Those years may be critical years, as, for 
instance, the period of dependency of one’s offspring, 
when death would be attended by more serious conse- 
quences to others than if it occurred later. A short-term 
assurance in suitable cireumstances is, therefore, a 
very valuable form of protection. It has been ingeniously 
adapted in recent months to what are becoming generally 
known as “ Family Protection” or ‘* Family. Income ° 
policies. These combine short-term and whole life 
assurance, and are specially designed to give the maximum. 
amount of protection during the period of greatest need, 
that is, during the dependency of the children while 
at the same time making provision for the widow. 

When children grow old enough to support themselves 
protection, as already stated, becomes superfluous. This 
obviates the need for a large capital sum, enabling the 
requisite protection to be arranged at a minimum cost. 
Generally speaking, the object of accumulating or 
providing capital is to secure income ; it is the means to 
the end and not the end itself. To obtain an income of, 
say, £150 per annum calls for a principal sum, assuming 
an interest yield of 5 per cent., of £3,000. But in the 
case of children this income is only essential during their 
dependency. Obviously if money has to be provided 
only for a limited number of years it can be done much 
less expensively than if permanent capital has to be 
Yaised., Life assurance has again demonstrated its 
Wonderful flexibility by stepping in and providing the 
required income for the required period—no more and no 
less, except for such further provision as may be desired 


© for the mother, 





How THe Opsects ARE ACHIEVED. 

The mode of attaining these twin objects is by issuing 
policies fora specified sum in the usual way with the 
important addition that. in the event of the death of the 
life assured within fifteei or twenty vears from the date 
of the issue of the policy, a certain sum per annum 
(calculated as a percentage of the capital sum assured) 
is payable under the policy for the unexpired portion of the 
fifteen or twenty vears. The income during the specified 
term is intended to cover the dependency of the children ; 
the capital sum is designed as provision for the mother. 
That is the broad outline of this new class of policies but 
the plans of individual offices differ in detail and the 
influence of these differences on the end in view should 
be carefully studied by prospective proposers. 

Most of the schemes are on the non-profit basis but some 
offices allow participating rights, and the privilege 
naturally calls for a higher premium. ‘This raises the old 
question of the largest amount of immediate protection 
or the best ultimate return, but the choice is not so simple 
as with other forms of assurance, owing to the presence 
of the new factors. Where participation rights are attached 
bonuses are declared only on the capital sum assured, 
the income section of the policy being always non-profit 
bearing. 

As early death means in any case a highly profitable 
return on the premiums expended, there will probably 
be a tendency to choose a right to share in the profits as 
regards the widow’s protection section of the policy, 
thus ensuring, whether death comes soon or late, that 
the policy shall show a satisfactory financial result. 
Provided one lives long enough, a with-profit policy will 
always give better results than a non-profit. It should 
be kept in mind, too, that the capital sum assured is 
really an ordinary whole life policy and under the with- 
profits table the bonuses would be available to help pay 
the premiums, a useful reserve against their becoming 
burdensome in later life. 

Premiums REDUCED ON SURVIVAL. 

Further, if the life assured survives the income period, 
the portion of the premium paid to secure that benefit 
will have been unfruitful from the financial point of 
view (though, of course, the protection afforded meanwhile 
will have been good value for the money) and the accumu- 
lated bonuses earned on the capital sum section of the 
policy will furnish partial monetary compensation, 
evening up to some extent the financial return on the 
whole transaction. On the survival, the premium in 
most instances is reduced, the reduction representing the 
part of the premium charged for the income benefit. 
Its amount varies according to the type of policy and 
the age at entry of the life assured, but ranges from about 
£3 to £10 per £1,000 assured. This reduction, in view 
of the continuance of premiums throughout life, is a 
valuable relief. Should it be found ultimately of little 
consequence the saving could be applied in providing 
further assurance of the most serviceable kind in the 
light of the policyholder’s then existing circumstances. 

Some oflices charge a level premium throughout the 
duration of the assurance. This method assumes that 
the father’s financial position will improve with the 
passage of time and gives him the maximum amount 
of assurance for the least outlay at the time when he 
can least afford the expenditure, leaving him to make 
good the difference out of his greater affluence in later 
vears. In other words, under the level premium method, 
one pays less in the earlier years than the actual premium 
required to cover the risk and more than is required 
in subsequent years, when the income benefit has run 
out, thus equalizing matters. The choice between the 
level premium plan and the initial high premium with 
subsequent reduction plan will be governed by individual 
considerations. 

It can usually be arranged that premiums shall cease 
at a certain age, thus making the capital sum assured 
section into a limited payment whole life policy, obviating 
the chance of the policyholder being unable to maintain 
them in the later years of life, when carning powers 
may have declined and income fallen. To secure this 


advantage entails cither a higher premium during the 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED. 

CAPITAL CAPITAL ISSUED 
AUTHORIZED: and paid up 

£1,500,000. £1,000,000. 





The Bank offers 
A WORLD WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


to its Clients. 








IN EVERY COMMERCIAL CENTRE 
the Bank is either represented by associated institutions or 
IT HAS IMPORTANT BANKS ACTING AS ITS 
CORRESPONDENTS 
and business can be passed through any Bank specially 
designated. 





Sole London Representatives of 
BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON, 


AND ITS OFFICES IN 
THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES, BRAZIL 
AND OF 
FRANCO-PORTUGAISE D°OUTREMER, 
PARIS. 


9 BISHOPSGATE, ae 
““LONDON, E C. a ~ 


PORTUGAL, AND BOMBAY 


BANQUE 





Tel. Address : 
“ ULTRAMARIN, 
LONDON.” 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


Authorised Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund and Un- 
divided Profits £1,646,506 


£3,000,000 
£1,050,000 





Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, ,CHINA, 
PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS, 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


and 





The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





FIXED DEPOSIT RATES 


will be quoted upon application. 





EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS accepted. 


On CURRENT ACCOUNTS interest is allowed at 2 per 
per annum on Daily Balances, provided accrued 
interest for the half-year amounts to £1. 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. 


cent. 























For private 


and cominercial 
accounts 





LLOYDS BANK endeavours to give private 
customers all possible help in the manage. 
ment of their money, and to provide for 
every sort of business a banking service as 
complete as it is discreet. 

Its success is shown by its great and 
The 


Bank now has more than 1°00 offices in 


England and Wales. 


consistent growth since iis foundation. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
IIead Office : 
Colonial and Foreign Department: 

80 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


71 Lombard Street, London, E.C3 


Trusiee Department : 


— 




















The 
Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Mongkong. The liability of 
mombers is limited to. the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 sill 1929 of the Calor? 


AUT HORISE D Cc “APITAL 


$50,000 000 





ISSUED AND FULLY AL up * $20,000,000 


> 1 { STERLING £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS 4 oy VER pages 


RESERVE. LIABILITY of PROPRIE ‘TORS $20,900,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
J. A. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. C, G, S. M: er Deputy-Chairman 
W.-H. BELL. Hon, Mr. J. J. PATERSON. 








A. H, COMPTON. T. FE, PEARCE. 
B. LANDER LEWIS. T. H. R. SHAW. 


G. MISKIN J. P. 


WARREN, 
CINEF MANAGER Vv. 


M. GRAYBURN. 


BRANC HES “AND AC AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
Moukden, Muar, Nagasaki, New York, Peiping (Peking), 
Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
Yokohama. 
* COMMITTEE. IN, LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman, 


A. Il. Barlow. The Rt. I fon. 
D. G. M. Bernard. Lord Revelstoke. 
Cc. A. Campbell, Sir George Sutherland. 


Sir George Macdonogh, A. M. Townsend, 
G.B. E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G, Cc. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN — 
Sir Newton Stabb, H. C. Jones, 
Sub- Manag yer, R. E. N. _Padfield. vAccountant, 


q 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC3 
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premium paying years or a slight curtailment of the 
yenctits. 

Wren Capiran Sem PAYABLE, 

One of the main points of difference between the 
various plans offered is the time when the capital sum 
ssured is payable should the life assured die within 
the inconic period. In some "ases the payment is 
deferred until the end of that period, but in others it 
js made at once. The latter course involves a higher 
yemium than the former, but on the other hand the 
capital sum is available, or rather the income derivable 
fom it, to reinforce the income annuities, so that a 
smaller amount of income assurance can be chosen. 
4s a matter of fact, where the capital sum assured is 
avable immediately on the happening of the death, 
the income annuities are fixed at a lesser percentage 
of that sum. 

As the income annuities are the cheaper to provide 
and are equally as good a form of protection, if not 
better, the deferment of the payment of the capital 
sum may be preferable, affording a greater amount 
of effective protection for the same premium. A ready 
sum in cash is sometimes worth, however, more than 
its potential investment carning power. In the 
ditions likely to prevail the money would be useful for 
meeting estate duties and the debts of the deceased. 
Indeed, as regards death duties, deferment of the payment 
of the capital sum assured might be a handicap through 
creating a liability without providing for its Hquidation. 

This new class of policies is the best that has been 
devised since life assurance was instituted. Premiums 
in proportion to benefits are remarkably low. For 
example, an assurance of £1,000 payable at the end 
of twenty years (if death occur before) or immediately 
on death occurring thereafter, and in addition an income 
of £150 a year from the date of death up to the end of 
twenty years from the issue of the policy would cost 
aman aged thirty an annual premium of £22 5s., reduced 
on survival of the twenty years to £16 9s. 

Variations. though of a minor character, in the many 
plans already announced, offer room for nice discrimina- 
tion in selection according to individual requirements 
and possible future developments. Particular care should 
be exercised as to whether the income annuities are or 
are not liable to Income Tax. Liability depends upon 
the form and wording of the policy and definite informs- 
ticn on the matter should be obtained before making a 
KF. M. Toovey. 


London’s Gold 


fir bullion market is one of the. mest romantic of 
London’s institutions. Every year many million pounds’ 
worth of solid gold are sold there like so much merchandise. 

The aniaual output of gold from the mines of the world 
during recent years has ranged from £80,000,000 to 
{85,000,000 and about three-quarters of this is produced 
in the British Empire. By far the largest producer is 
South Africa, whose output last year was about 
45,000,000, and of this rather more than £36,000.000 
was sent to London for sale. 


Is 


choiee. 


Tit Goup Buyers. 

There are two channels through which gold can be 
bought and sold—the Bank of England and the bullion 
brokers. The Bank is obliged by law to buy all gold 
offered to it at a fixed price of 77s. 9d. per standard 
ounee, and to sell it in unlimited quantities at 77s. 10}d. 
per standard ounce. Standard gold is not pure gold 
but contains one-twelfth alloy, in other words, it is 
22 carat gold. In practice, however, the Bank until 
recently dealt in bars of fine or pure gold and_ prices 
were adjusted accordingly. 

The South African gold, however, is dealt with by the 
bullion brokers. Shipments of this gold arrive by mail 
steamer every Monday with almost clock-like regularity 
and these are sold in the bullion market on the Tuesday. 
The bullion brokers, who, by the way, are a small and 
Very exclusive cirele, arrive with their orders, and the 
price the gold fetches depends, like that of any other 
tommodity, on supply and demand. The fluctuations, 
however, are necessarily small. Normally they cannot 


con-— 


exceed the margin between the Bank of England's 
buying and selling price, as naturally the buyer will not 
be prepared to pay more than the price the Bank would 
charge nor the seller to take less than the Bank would 
pay. South African shipments are usually in the form of 
fine gold bars. 

The buyers of gold in the market are of two classes. 
There is the trade, that is, those who want gold for 
commercial use in industry, and foreign banks who 
are desirous of increasing their gold reserves. The amount 
of gold bought by foreign banks depends largely on the 
rate of exchange at which sterling stands. If the rate is 
low and the foreigner can buy his pounds’ cheaply 
gold is more likely to be bought. 

Any gold remaining unsold in the market is sent to the 
Bank of England, which is bound to buy it. 


Tuk Goip STANDARD Acr. 

The obligation of the Bank of England to buy and sel 
gold at a fixed price is a fundamental part of our monetary 
system. Gold has a world value and bankers and _in- 
dustrialists in every country know that they can get gold 
for their pounds and pounds for their gold. In other 
words we are on the Gold Standard. In the constant 
flow of funds that takes place between the great financial 
centres of the world, many large remittances take the 
form of gold shipments. 

England, like most other countries, was forced off 
the Gold Standard during the War, but restoration came 
with the Gold Standard Act of 1925. 

Many people thought that this Act would result in 
the reappearance in circulation of the golden sovereign, 
The Act, of course, did nothing of the kind ; indeed, 
it made it more difficult than ever to obtain a sovereign. 
Before 1925, even during the War, both Bank Notes and 
Treasury Notes were convertible into gold coin’ on 
presentation at the Bank of England. Few people 
exercised their legal right, partly because of patriotic 
motives and partly because the export of gold was 
temporarily forbidden. 

The Gold Standard Act, however, withdrew the right 
to demand sovereigns in exchange for notes, providing 
instead that gold could be withdrawn in- unlimited 
quantities in bars of 400 ounces. Such bars cost over 
£1.500, so the man in the street does not often change his 
notes. The reason for this alteration was to ensure 
that there would be no hindrance in the way of obtain- 
ing as much gold as was required fer international 
purposes but at the same time effectively to prevent 
gold being wasted by being circulated at home in the 
form of coin. In order to stop any sovereigns getting 
into circulation by indirect methods the Gold Standard 
Act withdrew the right, which the public previously 
possessed, of taking gold to the Royal Mint and having 
it coined into sovereigns free of charge. 

Cost A GoLp CURRENCY. 

It is very doubtful whether the sovereign will ever 
return to general circulation in this country. The expense 
would be enormous as it would cost something like 
£250,000,000 to replace every £1 and 16s. note by gold. 
There is little chance of that item being introduced by 
« Chancellor of the Exchegur! Furthermore, there is 
not suflicient gold in the country to make the coins and 
the two thousand tons of it required would have to 
be bought abroad. The exchanges and our trade balance 
could not carry such a transaction so the gold would have 
to be paid for by a loan raised abroad, probably in New 
York. Such an action is, of course, quite unthinkable. 

In practice, however, it would be found that only a 
portion of the notes now in circulation would be exchanged 
for gold, as the majority of people now prefer notes to 
coin and would continue to use them. The actual cost, 
therefore, of restoring sovereigns to circulation would 
be much less than that of withdrawing all the small 
notes. Responsible estimates have put the figure at 
£70,000,000, but cven this reduced figure would be a 
preposterous sum to pay merely to please those people 
who dislike paper money. On. the other hand, there 
are some very eminent bankers and economists who 
believe in having a “ gold reserve in the pockets of the 
people.” 

No sovereigns have been struck at the Mint for general 


or 
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PROVIDENT 
MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 
25-31, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


(Founvep 1840.) 


FUNDS EXCEED - »* £7,700,000 


Marin Features SHOWN IN ANNUAL Revort, 1930. 
(1) Sreapy Procress. 
(2) INCREASE IN THE FUNDS OF OVER £590,000 
(3) Premium INcCoME INCREASED To £914,000 
(4) Low Expense Ratio. 


(5) New Sums Assurep £2,332,457 


IVrite for Prospectus giving particulars of 
ATTRACTIVE RATES & 
HIGH BONUSES. 


CR. V. Courts, 
Manager and Actuary. 


‘TrLEPHONE 
Merropo.itan 8014 
5 Lines). 
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LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C,3, 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


: The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries, } 
I-vidence of its activity is to be found }! 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 





Sbehteihttlletttttttt ttt ttt T te Tet i tt t Tt t tte 


OVER 2,100 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 
Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 
Toronto, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 





BARCLAYS BANK 



























ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


$$$ ey 


Subseribed Capital - - £2,059,971 
Capital Paid Up - - - £1,024,578 
Total Income - - +» £3,180,000 
Total Assets - - - - £12,496,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 


Chairman:—Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman:—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. 
Vice-Chairman:—R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Law Courts Branch: 21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch: 28 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 











THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA ems 


BANKERS TO THE 
Imperial Government in South Africa, and to the Governments of 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika, 





CAPITAL—Authorised 


and Subscribed } £10,000,000 








Capital Paid-up £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund £3,164,170 
Capital Uncalled £7,500,000 

£13,164,170 


Head Office : 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 

| 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2. 

H West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

| New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 

| Hamburg Agency: Bank of British West Africa Ltd., 

| 49-53 Schauenburger-strasse. 

| Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East, 
and Central Africa. 











COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
Correspondents thraughout the World. The closest touch with 
Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


atiention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service 
| is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
| develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. 








THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent Post free on 
application. It gives the latest information en all South, East and 
Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 








BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 
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— 
jrculation since 1917, but in 1925 £3,518,000 were 
minted for the Bank of England. The Bank had 
yeeumulated this amount in worn sovereigns so it sent 
them to be melted down and re-minted. To make 
wod the deficiency owing to wear and tear cost £38,321, 
: AN INTERNATIONAL CoIN. 

The sovereign may be almost a curiosity at home 
put it is still a very popular coin throughout the world. 
PIndeed, it might almost be termed _an_ international 
win. Millions of them are to be found in bankers’ vaults 
ali over the globe and these sovereigns, as financial 
greumstances necessitate, are shipped from one monetary 
another. Last year we received over a million 
from the ample stocks of sovereigns held by the Bank 
of Spain and over six millions from South America. 

Indeed, sovereigns sometimes appear from strange 
quarters. In 1872, after the Franco-German war, 
when Germany extracted from France what was then 
- eonsidered a huge indemnity. she placed £6,000,000 in 
gold as a special war reserve in the Julius Tower in 
Spandau. It was known that a large proportion of 
this consisted of English sovereigns and in March, 1915, 
after the Germans had tapped their reserve, these 
sovereigns began to flow back to London, chiefly through 
Scandinavia. The sovereigns, although dated 1872, were 
in brand new condition and in many cases were still in the 
actual bags in which they had left the Bank of England 
forty-three years before. 


centre to 


MELTING SOVEREIGNS. 

During 1930 the Bank of England found: itself to be 
suffering from a glut of sovercigns. In addition to those 
from foreign countries she had received, owing to special 
circumstances, large quantities from Australia. By 
the end of May, 1930, the Bank found that during the 
previous twelve months its stocks of bar gold had been 
depleted by £45,000,000 and those of sovereigns had 
increased by £39,000,000. It was short of bar gold and 
yet had some three hundred tons of unwanted sovereigns ! 
To adjust matters it melted the sovereigns and made 
them into bars. 

This step, however, did not mect with the unqualified 
approval of all foreign banks, as the new bars were made 
of standard gold and the continental bankers preferred 
bars of fine gold. For some months all bullion leaving 
the Bank of England for Franee had to be specially 
refined and this proceeding added to the expense of the 
transaction and thereby affected the exchange rates. 
An agreement, however, was reached and the Bank of 
France now takes its bars in standard gold. 


R. James. 


Bankers and Industry 
The “MacMillan” Inquiry 


Ix October, 1929, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, announced in the House of Commons 
the intention of the Government to appoint a committee 
to enquire into the Banking, Finance and Credit Systems, 
and in the following month the oflicial announcement 
was made of the composition of the Committee and of 
the Terms of Reference. The impetus for the formation 
of this Committee was generally supposed to come from 
some of the extremists of the Labour Party, and it was also 
gencrally assumed that the Enquiry was of some urgency. 
For even at that time industry was, and had been for a 
prolonged period, greatly depressed, and the Terms of 
Reference given to the Committee were as follows : 

“To enquire into Banking, Finance and Credit, paying regard 
to the factors, both internal and international, which govern their 
operations; and to make recommendations primarily for the 
relief of industries, and calculated to enable those agencies to 
promote the development of trade and commerce and the employ- 
nent of labour.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that in these Terms of Refer- 
ence there was a very direct suggestion that the Enquiry 
along these lines was likely to bring about reeommenda- 
tions calculated to afford relief to the unemployment 
problem. Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the unemployment problem has become more 














serious every day, the Committee has been sitting for over 


» avear and at present there are no signs of the publication 





of a Report. The Committee was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative one, and in view of the lengthy period which 
has elapsed since its formation, it may be well, perhaps, 
to recall the names of the members : 

Mr. H. P. MacMillan, K.C., Chairman, formerly Lord Advocate 
for Scotland, and chairman of several important committees, 
including that on Street Offences, now Lord MacMillan. 


Sir Thomas Allen, Chairman of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Secretary of the Transport and General 


Workers’ Union. 

Lord Bradbury, formerly Joint Permanent Secretary 
Treasury. 

Mr. R. H. Brand, a Director of Lloyds Bank. 

Professor Gregory, Professor of Banking in the University of 
London. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, well-known economist. 

Mr. Lennox Lee, a prominent figure in the Cotton Textile Industry. 

Mr. Cecil Lubbock, a Director of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Reginald MeKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank. 

Mr. J. T. W. Newbold, Labour Research Worker and Lecturer. 
He was at one time a Communist M.P., but resigned from that 
party. 

Sir Walter Raine, a North-East Coast Coal Exporter. 


to the 


REPRESENTATIVE EXPERTS. 

But while the Committee with Lord MacMillan as 
Chairman was a thoroughly representative one, it was 
felt at the time that some of the members had already 
committed themselves to such extreme views of a varying 
character that it would be remarkable if anything like a 
unanimous Report could be produced. It may be, 
therefore, that the composition of the Committee accounts 
to some extent for the delay in producing the Report, 
though it is only fair to say that the number of witnesses 
who have been examined seems to have been very large. 

As is only right and proper on such occasions, the 
views of the Committee and the possible character of the 
Report remain a profound secret. and in what follows 
it must not be supposed that I am endeavouring in any 
way to forecast the findings of the Committee, for, quite 
apart from the impropriety of such action, it would be an 
impossibility for me to do so. In view, however, of the 
general course of events during the period which has 
clapsed since the Committee was appointed, I am inclined 
to recall some of the views which were expressed more 
than a year ago when the movement first took shape. 

Monrty Rates anp Trave. 

The first observation I would make is that among the 
influences prompting Labour extremists to investigate 
the relations of banks to industry was the fact that money 
rates here and elsewhere were then at a high level; and 
although the main reason for the high rates—namely, 
the conditions in the United States—was clearly revealed, 
Labour was possessed with the idea that it was the high 
money rates which were keeping our trade back, and 
that somehow or other they might be avoided so far as 
this country was concerned. Those conversant with the 
facts knew perfectly well that the high money rates played 
an infinitesimal part in the trade depression here, and, 
further, that one of the main causes of trade depression in 
Great Britain was that which was also responsible in 
part for the high Bank Rate, namely, our inability to 
compete with other countries, owing to’our high costs 
of production. This increased the unfavourable trade 
balance which a high Bank Rate was called in to protect. 

Cuear Monty bur Poor Trave. 

During the period that the Committee has been 
sitting, however, there have been some interesting 
developments which have their bearing on the arguments 
put forward in favour of the appointment of the Enquiry. 
Money rates have come down with a rush and Bank 
rates and Money Market rates here and all over the 
world are at the lowest level for many years. So far, 
however, from this ease in money and plethora in eredit 
facilities having stimulated trade, we know that the 
very reverse has been the experience, and slowly but 
surely it has been revealed that circumstances such as 
the huge outlays by the Exchequer, the lag in retail 
prices behind the fall in wholesale prices, and the impair- 
ment of confidence have proved to be far more powerful 
factors in preventing a trade revival than any factor 
connected with the relations between banks and industry, 

Crepir Facinities, 

Moreover, the events of the past fifteen months have 

also thrown considerable light upon the assertion so 
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freely made in the months just before the formation 
of the MacMillan Committee that, quite apart from 
interest charges, trade was suffering from a lack of 
credit facilities. As a matter of fact, events of the 
past year or two have made it sufficiently plain that 
any errors committed by the banks in the matter of 
granting credit facilities have been in the direction of 
excessive lending rather than of undue contraction. 
Moreover, while no doubt this excessive lending— 
somctimes unwise lending—can in some measure be 
traced to undue competition between the banks, I believe 
it would be true to say that the tendency towards excessive 
lending can be traced back, very largely, to the two 
years following the War when, under the direct influence 
and stimulus of Cabinet Ministers, bankers were urged 
to be more “ venturesome” in their business and to 
push a trade revival. It was uncalled-for advice, of 
an unwise character, and had a good deal to do with 
the continued inflation and the premature trade boom 
of 1920—a boom which did far more to hoist prices of 
commodities to absurdly high levels than it did to 
increase the real trade prosperity of the country. 
Assuming, therefore, that the MacMillan Committee 
has made a full investigation, the city is far more 
inclined to anticipate comments on excessive leading 
as the result of competition and other influences than it 
is disposed to anticipate a plea for greater trade facilities. 
Tue STate AND BANKING. 

There is, of course, no system—banking or commerical 
—which is so perfect as to be incapable of improvement, 
and any sound suggestions from the MacMillan Com- 
mittee calculated to improve our existing system will 
obtain no warmer welcome than from banking and 
financial circles themselves. On the other hand, however, I 
must confess to some feeling of trepidation lest one of the 
few sound industries in the country—banking—should 
suffer through any attempt on the part of political 
bureaucracy to make interferences such as those which 
have been made in some industries of the country, and 
with the most disastrous results. 








Authorised & Sub- 

scribed Capital £6,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund and 


Undivided Profits £2,174,171 
£4,174,171 





Aggregate Assets (31st 
March, 1930), £19,214,575. 


Deposits received at rates 
which may be ascertained 
on application. 
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See 
BANKERS AND THE EXCHANGEs. 

There can, I think, be no doubt whatever that the 
success of our banking and financial operations and the 
retention of: our great prestige in those respects dys 
years when many of our industries have been declip: 
and Britain’s commercial prestige has weakened , 
largely due to the fact that up to the present bank; 
has been fairly free of State interferences and restrictiogg. 
Throughout the past ten years, when, by reasons ¢ 
strikes, Trade Union restrictions and a host of othe 
-auses, our, trade has suffered and the visible adverse 
trade balance has increased, we should have been ing 
bad position as regards the Foreign Exchanges if thep 
had not been determination on the part of the finaneig 
authorities to return to the Gold Standard, a dete. 
mination which, together with the well-known soundneg 
of our banking system and the ability of those gg, 
trolling it, kept up the credit of the London Mong 
Market. ‘The Socialists have challenged most of th 
commercial activities of the country and have succeedg 
in crippling them severely, and there can be no question 
that it is the desire of Socialist leaders, directly or i. 
directly, to obtain control over the country’s credit 
resources. Were those efforts to become successful, the 
outlook would indeed be a serious one; but I cannot 
help hoping that when the MacMillan Report is issued 
it may be found to have served the purpose of demon. 
strating that, so far from our industries having suffere 
at the hands of the banking community, the debt owed 
by industry to the banking system is a great one, extend 
ing over a long period. 

FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS. 

If, however, it should happen that the Committees 
investigation fails to reveal any vital connexion betwee 
the industrial depression and banking methods and 
facilities, it will be interesting to see whether there is 
any disposition on the part of the Government to 
pursue further the policy of investigation into the 
causes of trade depression in this country, because 
whatever may be said about world trade depression, 
the fact cannot be too clearly recognized that, 
not only is the depression in this country more pr- 
nounced than elsewhere, but that it has extended overa 
much longer period. Published figures abundantly show 
that, previous to the commencement of the world depres. 


sion, we were failing to secure our share in the world’ § 


trade. 

There is, of course, a Royal Commission now sitting to 
consider the question of the “ dole ” system, and I suggest 
that an enquiry might very profitably be held into the 
precise effect of ‘Trade Union regulations upon ow 
industrial activities, while another enquiry might be 
made with advantage into the causes of the great lag in 
the movements in retail prices as compared with wholesale, 
This latter problem is, of course, closely related to the 
many problems of labour, because one explanation of the 
lag in retail prices is to be found in the great part played 
by Labour in the manufactured article and also in the 
article as it is finally served over the counter. 


Curiously enough, however, it is those who are most [ 
intimately concerned with a revival in industrial activities [ 


in the country who scem to be very little concerned in in- 
vestigating these matters. In any general world revival of 
trade the great banking institutions, with their inter 


national connexions, would be bound to reap a certail f 


amount of advantage. Not necessarily, however, woulda 
similar advantage accrue to all the wage-earners of this 
country because we know that in recent years we have had 


a great army of unemployed, even when world trade was | 


satisfactory. Yet it is the bankers who have beet 


foremost in endeavouring to direct attention to the > 


necessity for probing the true causes of our trade 
depression and, at the recent annual general meetings, 
seareely a chairman failed to deal faithfully with this 
vital matter. If at the demands of Labour the banking 
system has, as it were, to stand its trial, surely the 
many interests, besides those of Labour, affected by the 
prolonged industrial depression have a right to insist 
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that investigation should extend to any and_ every 
direction until the main causes of our troubles are 
discovered and dealt with. ONLOOKER. 
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BRITISH BANKS AND THE 
FINANCE OF INDUSTRY 


By S. EVELYN THOMAS, B.Com. (Lond.). 

12s. 6d. 
Tntroduction—Aspect of the Problem— 
Our General Monetary Policy and its Control—The 
Need for Rationalisation in British Industry—The 
Continental System of Industrial Finance: Interfer- 
ence in Industry—The Finance of British Industry: 
Our Banking Tradition of Non-Interference—Attempts 
at Solution—British Banks and Agriculture—The 
(overnment and the Industrial Situation—Lessons of 
the Controversy—Appendices, 
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By Dr. FELIX SOMARY, with an Introduction 
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of London. . 6d. 
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reader as well. 
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GUARANTEED SURRENDER 


VALUES 


Probably the chief reason why many men are deterred from | 


taking advantage of the great benefits of a life policy to a much 


larger extent than they do is the fear that circumstances may | 


arise which will necessitate their discontinuing the policy and 
they fear that such a step will involve a heavy loss. 


The large Guaranteed Surrender Values granted by 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


absolutely remove this difficulty. 


Take the case of a man of 25 who effects a whole life policy | 
The annual premium is £18:18:8 | 
after deduction of income-tax rebate assumed at 2/3 in the &. | 


for £1,000 with profits. 

















(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Attheend | Amount of net | Guaranteed | Cash value of 
of Premiums Surrender Bonus Total 
Paid Value Additions 
10 years| £189: 6:8 £100 £83:17:0 £183 :17:0 
15: £284: 0:0 £175 £148:12:0 | £323:12:0 
20: 5, £378:13:4 £243 £233:6:0 £476: 6:0 











The values in column (3) are absolutely guaranteed and are 
inserted in the Policy. 

The figures in column (4) are not guaranteed as they naturally 
depend upon the rate of bonus declared annually. The values 


given are those at present in force in connection with an annual |f 


compound reversionary bonus of 42/-%. The immense financi 

strength of the Standard gives every prospect of this rate being 

maintained for many years to come. 

Write for Prospectus “ A.C. 13” giving particulars of this great 
British Mutual Office. 


he STANDARD [IF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 

46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec¢4 
ISaPALL MALL sw, 

HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
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\ Treatise on Money. By J. M. Keynes. (Macmillan. Two 


yols. 15s. each.) 

x. KEYNES'S new Treatise on Money appears at a most 
opportune moment. It comes just as the whole world is 
pewildered by a rapid and disastrous fall in prices, which 
affecting the fortune not only of the great primary producing 
and debtor countries, but is also reacting upon the trade and 
industry of the industrial and creditor nations. Foremost 
among the causes to which the great depression is being 
attributed are the existing supplies of gold, its distribution 
or mal-distribution among the nations, the volume of credit, 
the long term and short term rates of interest, the respon- 
ability of the Central Banks for monetary control and the 
problem of their co-operation. Mr. Keynes’s book brings a 
gries of brilliant analyses of the complex and conflicting 
factors which lie at the root of our monetary system. He 
livides, classifies, sub-classifies and analyses with keen, incisive, 
probing thought until he lays bare for consideration the basic 
relations which determine the movement of the price level. 

After showing that current money is predominantly bank 
money, Which really consists of bank acknowledgments of 
debts to the depositors of the bank, Mr. Keynes analyses 
bank deposits, distinguishing between time deposits (or 
fixed deposits or savings deposits) and cash deposits (or 
demand deposits). Cash deposits are maintained either for 
private purposes or for business purposes. Business deposits 
are again divided into deposits used for normal productive 
business purposes (the industrial circulation), and those used 
in financial transactions (the financial circulation). The 
volume of these respective classes of deposits is determined 
by different considerations. Private deposits are determined 
by the nature and interval of requirements for cash to settle 
personal debts. The industrial part of business deposits 
will depend for its volume upon the money value of current 
output, the growth or diminution of stock in trade and the 
relative demand for consumption goods and investment goods. 
The financial circulation will have no definite relation to the 
rate of current production. These distinetions are important 
because the different deposits have different velocities of 
circulation, so that transfers between them vary the volume 
of effective purchasing power, with a consequential reaction 
upon the price levei, despite the possibility of constancy 
in the aggregate amount of deposits. 

Subject to the assumption that the purchasing power of 
money may be best examined for non-complex cases where 
it has changed equally for all relevant levels of real income, 
Mr. Keynes laments the serious lack of any satisfactory 
measure in the form of index numbers. The wholesale 
price index roughly corresponds with the price level of 
unfinished goods, the majority of which enter into international 
trade. Clearly this is of no use for measuring purchasing 
power as a whole. The best available index is the index 
number of the cost of living of the working classes, but it 
underweights expenditure on personal services in comparison 
with expenditure on commodities. During the present 
crisis of disequilibrium between the prices of manufactured 
goods and the prices of primary agricultural commodities the 
need for an accurate index is more acute than usual. We 
may echo Mr. Keynes's hope that with the growth of 
statistical material the resources of an energetic Government 
will be equal to its co.npilation in the early future. 

The key point of Mr. Keynes's argument is derived from his 
two fundamental equations, which, while somewhat diflicult 
to understand in the light of the new definitions which he 
introduces into economic literature, represent no more, as he 
says, than simple identities worked out through the mechanism 
ofalgebraic formulae. His line of approach may be simplified 
in two accounts. In the first, the: Production Aceount, the 
total receipts of the producer are balanced against his total 
expenditure or costs. The two sides are equated by including 
in the cost of production not only costs as ordinarily under- 
stood, but also the normal remuneration of capital in the form 
of interest, and remuneration for risk and management. Any 


)Tesidual receipts by the producer are defined as profits, so 


that profit means some exceptional gain (or loss) as an addition 
to (or deduction from) the normal remuneration. The second 


Monetary Science 


account is a Consumption Account. All the moneys paid out 
in the cost of production, including the normal remuneration 
of the producer, plus any profits, constitute its receipts ; here 
the outgoings represent expenditure on consumption goods ; the 
balance is saved. The receipts inthe Production Account come 
from two sources—the first from consumption goods and the 
second from investment goods. The receipts, therefore, in the 
Production Account and the disposal of moneys entering the 
Consumption Account are alike in that they fall into two cate< 
gories. The decisionin the Production Account lies with producers 
as a whole, whereas the decision in the Consumption Account 
lies with the community as a whole. There is no guarantee 
or even likelihood that the proportion in which the division 
is made in the Consumption Account, that is, between expendi- 
ture on consumption goods and savings, will tally with the like 
division of receipts in the Production Account, that is, between 
receipts fron: consumption goods and receipts from investment 
It may, therefore, well happen that the amount of 
money saved may not be equal to the amount of money 
expended upon investment goods. ‘To this disequilibrium Mr. 
Keynes attributes much of the movement of the price level. 

The banking system should so regulate its rate of lending 
that the volume of new investment is equal to the volume of 
new savings. Producers may make either positive or negative 
profits. Under their influence they will increase or diminish, 
as the case may be, the average rate of remuneration to the 
factors of production, that is, mainly to the workers. An ex- 
pansion of credit clearly gives to the borrower an increased 
purchasing power. ‘This increase is balanced by a diminution 
in the command of purchasing power of bank depositors, 
because prices will rise following the use of the increased 
credit. Moreover, the rise in prices will diminish the value of 
all current income receivable in cash. There will be forced 
saving. The benefit equal to this loss in the value of current 
income will accrue in the shape of profits to producers who are 
able to seil their output at the higher price level. The loss in 
real purchasing power sulfered by existing bank depositors 
will, on the other hand, be balanced by the gain to people who 
have borrowed at the previous lower price level, but who will 
now be able to repay at the new and higher price level, and 
so hand back to the original lender less real wealth than that 
which he originally lent. 

The condition to be aimed at, therefore, is that there shall 
be no profit or loss in the sense in which Mr. Keynes uses these 
terms. The condition is that the aggregate profit should be 
zero, although this may be compatible with particular pro- 
ducers making profits and other particular producers making 
losses. The position, in Mr. Keynes's view, is unstable when- 
ever producers are making profits or losses. In the case of 
profits they bid against one another for the services of the 
factors of production until the price of these factors rises, 
In the case of losses, they tend to throw the factors of produc- 
tion out of employment until these factors will accept a rate of 
remuneration at which the cost of production no longer exceeds 
the sale proceeds. Unfortunately, the effect of this latter 
effort is normally not to secure an equal reduction all round, 
but to concentrate the reduction on the weakest bargaining 
factors. The friction of making these adjustments may be 
so acute that they occupy a long period of time. Accordingly 
prices are often easily depressed by an increase in the cost 
of money, exemplified through a rise in the Bank Rate, but 
everyone recognizes that it is much more diflicult to secure 
any movement in the level of wages. The Central Banking 
authority has thus little, if any, means of acting directly on 
the level of efliciency earnings. It can do so only by involving 
producers in losses through the fall in the general price level 
which leads, sooner or later, to unemployment. Only through 
that painful process of unemployment can pressure ultimately 
be exerted upon the wage level. Whatever intervenes to 
maintain efliciency earnings, notwithstanding unemployment, 
imposes a further obstacle upon the elliciency of the banking 


goods. 


mechanism as a factor in the control of the price level. 

The statement that the equilibrium of the currency system 
depends upon the equality of the volume of savings and 
of new investment, applies also to an international system, 
requires that in each country 


International equilibrium 
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the rate of foreign lending should be equal to its foreign 
balance on trade account. But the rate of foreign lending 
depends upon relative interest rates at home and abroad, 
as modified by the investors’ attitude, while the foreign 
trading balance depends on relative price levels at home 
and abroad. The Gold Standard operates, in effect, as 
an international currency. It keeps all the Central Banks 
of the Gold Standard countries in line or, if they tend to get 
out of step, sets up forces which will operate to bring them 
back again into a like condition. No one Central Bank can, 
therefore, be indifferent to disturbances occurring in the 
outside world, especially when they affect its gold reserves. 
It is, therefore, often necessary deliberately to provoke 
national currency movements in order that the domestic 
system may not become out of relation with the international 
position. It is this necessity which underlies the need for 
far more co-operation between Central Banks. 

Mr. Keynes, in dealing with the alleged shortage of gold, 
shows the part played in this shortage by the statutory 
reserves which various Central Banks have to keep, whether 
determined on the principle of a fiduciary circulation, as in 
Great Britain, or upon a proportionate basis, as in the United 
States and many Continental countries. He argues con- 
vincingly for freeing the Central Banks from any statutory 
restrictions whatsoever. He would leave them free to determine 
the reserves they need for themselves, so long as there is general 
agreement as to the undesirability of introducing gold into the 
coinage. With that safeguard, gold would be used only to 
settle international balances. Reserves could be restricted 
accordingly and the existing volume of gold would be able to 
support a larger volume of trade than it can do at present. 

Mr. Keynes is thus no enemy of the Gold Standard, although 
he recognizes that its maintenance under perfect conditions 
of control is somewhat in the nature of the worship of the 
golden calf. So strong, however, is its hold upon the imagina- 
tion and so small is the cost of its maintenance that he would 
not interfere with its rule. He would, however, manage it 
severely. Mr. IXeynes shows that those who claim that 
monetary resources should be created pari passu with the 
growth of production and that if this were done all would 
be well, overlook the necessity for keeping in balance the volume 
of savings and the volume of investments. 

It may be questioned, however, whether Mr. Keynes has 
gone deeply enough into the causes which tend to disequilibrium 
between savings and investments. In this matter, psychology 
will always play an important part. The banker may lead the 
horse —his customer—to the water of a cheap supply of credit 
but that is no guarantee that he will be able to persuade 
him to drink. In the same way, so long as the Central Banking 
system is unable directly to affect the rate of efficiency earnings, 
it will be unable, however cheap credit may be, to persuade 
the producer to embark upon further investment ventures. 
That, indeed, appears to be the condition in which the world 
is at present. In Great Britain the forces which tend to 
immobility in the rate of efficiency earnings may be so strong 
as to defy any force exerted by the banking system. It still 
remains to be proved how long unemployment must continue 
and how severe and costly it must be, before the public 
at large and the workers in particular recognize that the evil 
of unemployment will grow progressively worse until the rate 
of efliciency earnings is adjusted. Again. shocks to public 
confidence may lead the investor to ignore the attractions 
put before him by the producer in the shape of remunerative 
capital issues until time and example tempt him back into the 
field of speculation, or investment. This appears to be the 
present attitude of the French and American investor. When, 
therefore, we are at present exhorted to save, Mr. Keynes 
leads us to believe that this alone will not solve our problem 
and equally when, on the wireless, he invites us to spend, 
we feel that his own treatise proves that this can only be a 
partial and a temporary palliative of our troubles. No one, 
however, can read this book without realizing what a flood 
of light it throws upon the influence which monetary science 
plays in our economic wellbeing, nor without feeling that Mr. 
Kxeynes in his researches, and particularly his handling of the 
scanty statistics available, has done much to blaze a trail 
along which the banker and the industrialist, if only they will 
persist with these volumes, may walk with much greater 
safety in the future. W. HH. Coatiss. 








Recollections of Oxford 
An Oxford Portrait Gallery. 
man and Hall. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Courtney's book is good company. We enyy he 
recollections of Oxford in those more beautiful days Whe 
the suburbs were not built and the cars and the Crow 
had not come to dwarf the colleges and the University Ma. 
nates, Outstanding men stood out in those days, go that 
even the man in the street could see them. The first Chang 
in the old Oxford happened a little before Mrs. Courtney, 
time. In the early seventies Fellows of colleges were alloy 
to marry and retain their Fellowships. It was Mandy 
Creighton, afterwards Bishop of London, who opened thy 
ball. He saw at one of Ruskin’s lectures “a handson, 
girl who had the courage to wear yellow ~ and in three wee 
they were engaged. Merton, ‘the most advanced aj 
maddest of the Oxford colleges” as Creighton called j 
wanted dreadfully to elect him a Fellow, and after a prolonge4 
struggle with the conservative element the younger ng 
prevailed, and matrimony was allowed among the Fellow 
Only four seats in the * matrimonial coach ~ were availalk 
however, and the struggle for these became, to Creighton 
immense amusement, an “unseemly scramble.” Othe 
colleges followed suit and a new society arose, and youy 
married Oxford assumed a real importance. 
Mrs. Courtney gives us, on Mrs. Humphrey Ward's authorit 
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a pleasant description of those early days. The aver bea 
income of the new race of married tutor was about £500 yf alarmi 
year. ‘ Yet we all gave dinner parties and furnished yi ‘"' 
houses with Morris papers, old chests, cabinets and bly a 
pots. The dinner parties were simple and short. At og§ A"! 
early efforts of the kind there was certainly not enoughy— “) 
eat.’ The various couples used to arrive at these partis eis 
“the husband walking, the wife in a bathchair, drawn }y wa 
an ancient member of an ancient close fraternity, the chairme For 
of old Oxford.” Mrs. Courtney herself remembers thf 
chairmen. ‘ We still went out to dinner under their escort f ‘!8t 
which the Lady Margaret authorities thought almost equiv peopl 
lent to a chaperone.” thoug 
The first Principal of the first Hall of Residence for wonap Y " 
in Oxford was Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth. Mrs. Courtney} 1" 
writes of her with true devotion, and the many former student} of the 
whose hearts she stole will be delighted with this exquisitey| 
tender little tribute. A woman who * combined orthodoxy Lord 
with a liking for rebels,” as witty as she was affectionate, af (* 
original as she was outwardly conventional, she shone in af °°" 
the divisions of Oxford society. The particular positio: War 
which fate had assigned to her in the world was greatly ii For 2 
her favour. The great niece of the poet, the daughter ¢ and « 
one Bishop and the niece of another, she was, nevertheles whic 
closely connected with rich Quakers and great bankers. \ valuc 
woman of ability could altogether have failed with such: hecor 
start, but to succeed as she succeeded requires somethin> whe 
which that sort of good fortune standing alone cannot give ae 
Among her students perhaps Gertrude Bell was the mov ae 
famous. Mrs. Courtney speaks of her in terms of exaggeratio! fixed 
but only so could her personality be adequately described the 
She turned the heads and laid flat the judgments of all wi De 
knew her intimately, man or woman, eastern or westerly part 
and that without any conscious art whatever. She Wi) ),), 
born with this power. As a very young girl at Queen a 
College, whence she went at seventeen to Oxford, she mat) ) 
upon both pupils and professors an indelible impressio.) posi 
witty, vivid, genial and self-assured.‘ She was only sever) oo) 
teen, half child, half woman, rather untidy with much aubut) 4), 
hair, greenish eyes, a brilliant complexion, and a curious) find 
long pointed nose.” To say that ‘she was, L think, th? aid { 
greatest woman of our time, perhaps among the greatest()  y 
all time,” will strike as absurd those who knew neither he roy 
* radiant ardour” nor ** the desert and the sown ™ of whieh 9.4; 
she wrote. If the word traveller were substituted for womé) yy; 
the sentiment might stand literally. Incapable of fF 4.) 
physical, moral, or spiritual, she had all the sympathy whit) plos 
that great negation can afford. Mrs. Courtney asks no mo&/ (4) 
neither did the men of alien blood, alien imagination and alieF \); 
conscience, Whose customs and ways she understood and amotio 
whom she came to an end of the life she had so intense!) ang 
enjoyed, and upon which she had always set so little valu) yey 
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Lord Eustace Percy’s Plan 


(Chay, Democracy on Trial. By Lord Eustace Perey, M.P. 


Lane. 7s. td.) 


VY he {rE of national depression is always an occasion for newly 
; It is the hey-day of the opportunist and 


javented remedies. 
the quack who is hardly ever well enough informed to know 
that what he recommends has been tried before. It is a case 


Crowd 


80 thal demand and supply—for suffering people turn very easily to 
t Chang, fresh advisers. ~ Well, there is no harm in trying something 
urtney\ Bie It might fail, but nothing could be worse than what we 
* allowed qe enduring.” In such times as these therc ought to be a 
Mande welcome for the reflections of Lord Eustace Perey who though 
ned the he presents new ideas thinks and writes with cultivated care. 
And song He tells us that his essay does not profess to be more than 
Pe Weeks IR « 9 preface to an industrial policy.” It is true that he makes 
"ed anj ame bold proposals, but his main purpose is to persuade his 
alled i readers into what he calls the right ** condition of mind.” ‘That 
‘olongei eondition, he thinks, can best be arrived at by something re- 
er ‘mea F embling what theologians have insisted upon as the only 






ed our 


Fellows, 
vailable 
ighton\ 


thority; 








proper preparation for spiritual progress—repentance. He 
points out that the present discontent with Parliament and 
democracy is no sudden thing. It was long ago foreseen by 
dear-sighted statesmen and all the stages of its development 
have been noted. When speaking on the first Reform Bill in 


Othe 
Young 
1831, Macaulay said :— 

House of 


“The distrust with which the nation regards the 


average i (ommons may be unjust. . That it exists cannot be denied. This 
£500 4—f alarming discontent is not the growth of a day or a year. The 
taint has been gradually becoming more extensive and more 


malignant, through the whole life time of two generations.” 


1d. lu 
At oy And in 1866 Robert Lowe said :— 
ugh jf “Democracy you might have at any time. Night and day the 
partie, gate is open that leads to that bare and level plain, where every 
i ant’s nest is a mountain and every thistle a forest tree. 
ene For a long time the doctors prescribed the same tonic 
rs thg extension of the franchise. The labourer genuinely believed 
escor | that when manhood suffrage was achieved the disease of the 
(quire people would be cured. But now we have to recognize that 
though every drop of the tonic has been drunk the disease is 
vomg~ byno means cured. Lord Eustace says that much was hoped 
urtne from the fresh blood of the Labour Party but that the policy 
iden of the Labour Government has been “ as weak and aimless as 
‘sitet (ver, if anything rather more so.” What are we to do? 
odoy Lord Eustace, leading up to the desiderated condition of mind 
ite, ap describes the crisis of Western civilization as almost wholly 
in gif cconomic and he believes that it has nothing to do with the 
siting War but is a new phenomenon. Consider the British case, 
tly yp Fora few generations Great Britain flourished by discovering 
for gif and organizing new overseas markets, but the very monsters 
relexf Which we created have turned upon us. We taught them the 


they have themselves 
According 


yp Value of well manufactured goods ; 
become manufacturers and are our competitors, 


rs _ toone of the latest historical theories a like sequence of events 
giv YS the cause of the decline and fall of Rome. Our cost of 
mole production is high, yet everybody naturally shrinks from an 
stio ; attack upon wages. Some cconomists say that it is the wages, 
“Ded fixed with something like permanence at a high level, that make 
wi F the abandonment of Free Trade inevitable. There were no 
an “pegged ~ wages when Free ‘Trade was at its zenith. For our 
we part we take some comfort in the reflection that the cost of 
aan labour, like water, finds its own level, though the movement 
nade ¥ of COUTSC, much slower than that of water. Lord Eustace, 
sion EON CNET: thinks that nothing buta tariff will save the workers 
et position. Even so, he delieves, there will have to be judicious 
bun peemoeny and at least temporary sacrifices. He is convineed 
asi that Englishmen, with their honoured family life, know how to 








find happiness and pleasure without calling in science to their 
aid for the mere piling up of wealth as an end. 
As for the governance of a nation content with this ideal he 





proposes that economic policy should be separated from the 
ordinary administration of the Departments. He 
Ministry of Economie Development which would be in con- 
stant touch with the industries, that is to say, With both em- 
: ployers and trade unions. There would then 
Pfabinet here he is rather on Sir Oswald Mosley’s lines 

' Which would be concerned only with policy. Of course he is 
not blind to the possibility of reforming the House of Lords 
: and giving it more work to do in relief of the present Parlia- 
-Inentary congestion, but he thinks on the whole that the con- 


wants a 


be a smaller 
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gestion could be ended best by “‘ a new deliberative body ” 


representing local administration, commercial and industrial 
associations, agriculture and trade unions. 

This body would have only advisory powers, but he suggests 
that it could acquire substantial authority by having a 
statutory duty to report to Parliament. We are greatly 
attracted by this idea which we have frequently put forward 
ourselves in a slightly different form. No doubt it would be 
impossible to detract from the final constitutional responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister, but it would be fairly easy and 
most advantageous to place a shock-absorber between those 
who now make brazen promises and the electors who are only 
too eager to encourage this practice since they expect to 
profit by the outbidding of one Party by another. All 
responsible men, whatever Party they belong to, would be 
glad to be relieved of this most demoralizing business. 

As for the House of Lords, we agree with Lord Eustace 
again when he says that it would be better to exclude the 
electoral principle from a reformed House. The one fatal 
thing, we are convinced, would be to make a reconstructed 
House of Lords a rival to the House of Commons. Our 
national genius is to build on existing foundations, and the 
present rather unforeseen popularity of the House of Lords 
must have some real cause. Lord Eustace evidently thinks 
that there is no real danger whatever of a dictatorship in this 
country because our system gives us an Executive which can 
obtain all the strength and support it needs from Parliament. 
The only thing necessary is * to strip the Executive of its 
petty bureaucratic preoccupations.” 


Travels in South America 


Green Hell. By Julian Duguid. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

WE owe a real debt to the Spanish peoples for preserving a 
substantial part of the new world from dullness, and it is 
a debt that our Bates, our Hudsons, our Tomlinsons, and 
Cunninghame Grahams and Lawrences have handsomely 
repaid. Now to the list must be added the name of Mr. 
Julian Duguid. He has not the stature of the giants, but 
he is unquestionably worthy of their company and _ their 
tradition. 

Green Hell is a title demanded no doubt by the dramatic 
sense of the writer, but it libels his sensitiveness. One 
shivers at the thought of Hudson’s ** green mansions * being 
handed over to the garish usages of melodrama. It may 
be “hellish” to travel through the forest of the Chaco, 
but “hell”? is one of those unfortunate words which have 
died from emphasis. Yet something pretty vigorous must 
be said about that block of forest which stands ** foursquare 
on top of the Argentine,” with its trunk in Brazil, Paraguay 
and Eastern Bolivia, “its farflung shoulders dipping into 
two oceans at Ecuador and Pernambuco.” The Amazon, 
the Paraguay and the Orinoco water it *“ and six 
hundred breeds of Indians flit like fleas through the green 
covering of its skin.’ From the river, when Mr. Duzuid’s 
party first saw it, it seemed hardly more than a wood, silent, 
empty, dipping its roots idly in the water and having, above 
all, a beautiful, deceptive air of familiarity. This quality 
put the danger into its fascination. For penetrating it, 
according to Mr. Duguid’s metaphor, was like locking oneself 
into a hot house, pouring water on the flowers, closing the 
windows and allowing the sun to blaze through the glass 


some 


while you rode a stationary bicycle. 

There were two men in the party beside the author, and a 
fourth, a Russian * W. H. Hudson” joined it later. He was 
an expert in forest travelling and he probably saved their 
lives, for they were greenhorns who started with odds of 
five to one against their return. The motley Bolivian 
population at Lake Gaiba, where the party left their ancient 
launch, and whence they proceeded with pack mules for 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, frankly, ineredulously laughed, 
But the journey up the river had already broken the party 
in and prepared them for any exotic malevolence that might 
offer. They had seen the silvery swarms of piranha flash 
through the water and consume a shot crocodile in a few 


minutes. In Corumba, the chief town of the Matto Grosso, 
they had seen their first tarantula. At first they thought it 
was a kitten! 


The more dangerous beasts of the jungle did not, however, 
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trouble them. The jaguars and anazondas kept discreetly 
out of the way of man and had indeed to be sought. The 
mosquito was troublesome, but in South America it does 
not carry malaria. The chief difficulties—to put it mildly 
—were the lesser insects, the ihenni which made sleep im- 
possible in the places that they ravaged, the vampire bats 
which sucked at the sores of the mules and, above all, the 
lack of water. The latter was a nightmare. 

The party were travelling down tunnelled paths with room 
enough only for a pack mule to pass, with the parrots 
screaming and the leader's bell tinkling monotonously ; 
and this country with its occasional Indian settlements was 
the country the Jesuits had settled in. Mr. Duguid is 
extremely interesting about the Jesuits and the effect of 
their expulsion—though he is sceptical of the ultimate 
fruition of their teaching—as he is about all the people he 
came across and heard of. Putting aside his fine descriptive 
power it is, in fact, his ability to draw people that puts his 
book head and shoulders over the common ruck of travel 
books. He has more than a spark of the true creative artist 
and he makes every man and woman whom he met in this 
térrifying, exotic world, vividly alive. He brings the whole 
of this savage green symphony of forest present to the reader's 
imagination and senses. One sees, hears, smells, tastes 
and touches with him. He has an enviable capacity for 
rendering brute, physical reality ; and a refreshing humour 
and naturalness which prevent his descriptions from becoming 
oppressive. One feels as one reads that one would have 
given one’s right hand to have been “in” on his adventure. 
One thing only I beg of him: that in subsequent editions 
he will insert better maps. The existing ones are of little 
help to the reader. V. S. Prircuertr. 





The German Submarine War, 
IQI4-1918 


The German Submarine War, 1914-1918. By R. H. Gibson and 
Maurice Prendergast. (Constable. 36s.) 

Tur authors of this book have admirably gathered together 
all the more important facts about the German submarine 
war. They have extracted from naval literature a saying 
by Lord St. Vincent in 1804 which proves that the seaman’s 
eye had a long range for history as well as for the ocean. 
When St. Vincent heard of the proposal by the American 
Robert Fulton that the British should build a submarine 
to use against the French he said : ‘** Don’t look at it, and don’t 
touch it. If we take it up, other nations will; and it will 
be the greatest blow at our supremacy on the sea that can 
be imagined.” It is strange that St. Vincent’s principle was 
disregarded by Lord Fisher. When Lord Fisher created the 
‘Dreadnought’ he in effect wiped out the naval superiority 
which Great Britain had over Germany. Of course, Germany 
might have invented the ‘Dreadnought’ and then we should 
have had to follow suit, but as it was we spontaneously 
gave away our advantage. 

In this narrative about the U boats the British reader will 
live his agony over again. ‘The Germans doubly surprised us, 
first because they proved that the U boats had a cruising 
range which neither they nor we had dreamed of, and secondly 
because they used them in the later phases of the campaign 
ruthlessly to break the laws of war. Their excuse was that they 
had a right to retort thus because the Allies by their blockade 
were inhumanly starving the people of Germany. But did not 
Bismarck himself say nearly fifty years ago that the “ hunger 
blockade ” was “a justifiable object for shortening a war 
provided that it is impartially enforced against all neutral 
ships ” ? Before the Great War began it was, of course, known 
that every Navy would establish a blockade as effective as it 
was possible to make it. 

At first the Germans anchored their U boats not far out at 
sea awaiting a British naval attack. At that time the U boats 
served only as floating sentry boxes. It was not till the 
Germans began to search out the British Fleet which was 
invisibly establishing a long-distance blockade that they 
discovered the powers of their submarines. 
They changed their policy to the offensive. There was nothing 
else for them to do. It is true that their first attack was 
unsuccessful yet a new fact was established. The appearance 


unsuspected 


‘the piercing eyes of these French critics. 


—— —— 
of German ‘submarines far up the North Sea created 
uneasiness in the British Fleet that even Scapa Flow 
regarded as a virtually unprotected place. The torpedo 
a little later of the three British cruisers ‘ Aboukir, “Chem 
and *‘ Hogue ” by *‘ U9’ under that adventurous leader Capty 
Weddigen proved further to the Admiralty that lied 
swell running over shoal waters did not prevent a submar; 
from approaching undetected. The Admiralty Stasped for th 
first time how imprudent was the policy of using large 
old cruisers as a screen for the main Fleet. Escorts Of destroye, 
and continuous variations of speed and zig-zagging by th. 
Jarger ships became the rule. 

The minefields which the Admiralty placed in the North 
Sea and the Channel were ineffective to begin with and son 
of the fields were imaginary. Nevertheless, the belief that 
there were mines where ¢here were not made the Germay 
shy of such areas. In the end the U boats suffered as much fro 
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mines as from anything else. The authors rightly and fairy Charl 
praise the humanity as well as the seamanship of the famoy; ff lovable 
Captain Weddigen who in the * U9’ sank the * Hawke, yf veil I 
was Captain Droescher who first performed the feat gf is dra¥ 
circumnavigating the British Isles in a U boat, and by tha moors 


time the bottom had been knocked out of the whole strategiqife sat. F 


plan for dealing with the submarines. Just as the carly ming ff given ] 
had been a failure so was the first barrage of nets a faily, ff any ™ 
in Dover Straits. Success came through a combination of gf huge ji 
the different methods, each of them improved by experieng ff No ¢ 
The convoy system would have been unavailing without tif These 
help of the depth charges. The number of submarines suff Branw 
by the Q boats, or ** mystery ships,’ was not large. nursin 
The happiest hunting ground for the U_ boats was thJf pourin 
Mediterranean where for a long time they had it all theyf} himsel 
own way. When Germany became frightened of her om deny t 
lawless methods there was for a time a modification of the vellou 
submarine campaign. ‘The Allies were deceived into thinkin darker 
that the attack had been beaten off. Nothing, however, wai must 
further from the truth. As soon as Germany recognized thi fancy. 
she had no chance of winning the War except by it hol 
** unrestricted *’ submarine warfare she made her last desperat 
fling with that method. For her it was a case of “ nowe 
never.’ She did not even trouble to build new boats. Sh 
must bring the Allies to their knees before America can: Lette 


into the War. She was near winning during a few terribk ( 
months, but when American ships joined in the submarir } 


hunt they did so to some purpose. Their assistance shoul a 
never be underrated. THER 
them 

oe ae io 

The Brontés through French Eyej ' 
The Bronté Sisters. By Emilie and Georges Romie selec! 
(Skeffington. 12s. 6d.) supp 

Ir only the Brontés had had a good stepmother! Som of C 
amiable lady, not too young, with a little money, commuf abou 


sense and kindness, who liked cooking and gardening, wh TI 


would have petted the delicate children, insisted on godif class 
fires, and planted out the churchyard ! head 

To Bronté worshippers such a suggestion will seem almost f (Wa 
profane. ‘ Of course if genius is nothing to you” they wilf gath 
begin. But surely, we would interrupt, so robust a genisf The 
could have endured, at least in childhood, a period of normlf hatt 


conditions. Besides, if the poor little girls had not been seil> our 


to that harsh and cruel school, we might have had five peopk> whe 
of genius to deal with instead of three, or even six if we couly nots 
Anne. witl 


In stronger hands than those of his silly old sister and hsp wor 
little children, Parson Bronté might have been less horrid> ow 
Tough old piece as he was, he might have given in, for ther Sin: 
is no limit to be set to powers of soft femininity, couplé> mig 
with plenty cf loose silver. There must have been a bette con 
side to him once. Did not his first wife in a moment ¢ | 
unreserve allude to him as * Saucy Pat”! we 

That man is no father!” cry Emilie and Georges Romielf ane 
the latest biographers of this fearsome family. It is tM) sor 
what they say, but as we read their terrible story we fee otk 
an impulse of defence. We would like to screen him ame of 
Branwell and Emily and Charlotte and all of them ft— we 
) Couldn't thyp — 
have been satisfied with reading Jane Eyre and Wutherit{E th; 
Heights ? Like M. Maurois, they are concerned with the authors , 
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and their environment, not with their books, and they have 


i Maurois’ uncanny understanding of another people. 
mathe other hand the narrative, as they tell it, if stark and 
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C jerrible, is enthralling. We want to draw a veil over the 
Cont jicture of the dying child, brought home from school in the 
a Ms gach by her father, no arm put round her, no word of kindness 







gid. She died directly she got to the Rectory. He did not 
* for her little sister till she too was at death’s door! 
Yet, after all, the father was not a fiend: apart from their 
wnits, Which, we suppose, is not inherited, the daughters 
al got from him the best of principles, distinguished manners 
and the clearest of heads. <A harsh puritan and an obtuse 
intellectual, he shut himself up in his study, and by his high 
minded egotism caused the death of two daughters and 
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lief thy (theology apart) the damnation of one son. Yet he was 
Germayi not such a brute as Eugénie Grandet’s father when all is 
UCh fro said. 

nd fairy Charlotte fascinates her biographers. They find her so 
: fama lovable when she is in love. Yet here again we long for a 
wke’ ff veil Her * frantic need to be enslaved ” is repellent. Emily 
feat yf js drawn so as to suggest a mad woman wandering on the 
by thy moors with a dog for whose portrait a hyena has evidently 


rategigf& sat. His savagery will convince no dog lover! We are not 
Y mine given his dimensions, but he looms enormous and could at 
| failupf any moment have broken Emily’s arm with one snap of his 
n of afm huge jaws ! 
etieng fF No one has ever solved the mystery of Wuthering Heights. 
out thi These critics, while not favouring the fanciful theory that 
Ss sunk Branwell wrote it, find in Emily’s terrible experiences in 
nursing her drunken brother, and listening to the mad out- 

as th pourings of this boy, depraved at eighteen, who speaks of 
ll they himself as ** revelling in a cold debauchery,” while his sisters 
Pr ome deny themselves to pay his opium bills, the key to her mar- 
of thi vellous imaginings. The sense of the power of evil which 
Linkin darkened the outlook of this cloistered daughter of the moors 
T, wae must have had some origin more tangible than magical 
d tht® fancy. The book provokes the reader to contradiction, but 
ot by it holds his imagination. 
perate 
OW or P . 

Sh A Prince of Music 
be Letters of Hans Von Bulow. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

ig Count Du Moulin Eckart. The Translation edited with a 
larine Preface and Notes by Scott Goddard. (Knopf. 1,000 copies 
hould at 21s.) 


Tuer is still a Jarge number of people who love to lose 
themselves in the Golden Age of Musical Europe, that magical 
yes period beginning with Bach and ending with the death of 
Brahms. Such people will enjoy reading Count Eckart’s 
micsf selection of letters written by Von Bulow, because it will 
supply a vivid commentary on the recently published Life 
Som of Cosima Wagner and also on the already vast literature 
ime about the Master. 
wh The cruel and unnecessary war between the so-called 
golf classical school (the Mendelssohn, Schumann group with their 
headquarters in Dresden) and the so-called romantic school 
nostf (Wagner, Berlioz, Klindworth, Stephen Heller and others 
wilf gathered round Liszt at Weimar), is now only pathetic history. 
nis The tendency, however, is to exaggerate the implacable 
milf hatreds of the two sides. This may be due to the fact that 
sell our records of that war are drawn from contemporary papers, 
pk> where the musico-journalists laid about them with more 
uf noise and gusto than depth of conviction. It is a habit 
with musicians. The svoken, and still more the written 
hif word, is such a flat, dull, and unfeeling medium after their 
rid) own art, and they tend to scream in public conversation. 
ere Singers are the same; very loud, very vociferous. One 
lef might think they were quarrelling when they are only 
tf comparing notes ! 
0 That terrible conflict rather shrinks in importance when 
| We recollect that the two emperors, Wagner at Weimar, 
‘uf and Brahms at Dresden via Vienna, lamented the whole 


“fF sordid business, and each deeply reverenced the work of the 
“yf other. As a proof of this we have their letters and records 
“fof their conversations ; and evidence of study of each other's 
"F work, as in the last movement of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
: —a work which should make Mr. Bernard Shaw ashamed 
; that he once accused Brahms of having ‘‘a second-rate mind.” 


Those unhappy quarrels were fostered by hangers-on and 





impresarios. Hans Von Bulow was the only non-creative 
member of that world who had the vision, the mind, and the 
courage to disregard the enmities and to interpret the work 
of both Wagner and Brahms; and interpret so superbly, 
with such intellectual and emotional closeness to the intention 
of the composers, that his performances, both as conductor 
and soloist, have become legendary. 

Indeed, his interpretative and executive genius was so 
startling that the wonder was why an artist with such power 
and originality was not himself a great creative force. He 
himself so wondered ; and because of his inability to answer 
the question his other triumphs turned to dust and ashes. 
The constant sense of being cheated of the final consum- 
mation of his gifts poisoned his whole life. He was a frantic 
and over-strained neurotic, self-humiliated and given to out- 
bursts of melancholic passion that made him unbearable to 
live with. Even had his wife Cosima not recognized in Wagner 
her messiah whom she had to follow and to serve, it is probable 
that she could not have continued to bear Von Bulow’s 
disastrous moods of despair. That he recognized this is 
evident from the way in which he so meekly accepted the 
new relationship. His attitude was not due entirely to his 
worship for Wagner, nor to his recognition that without 
Cosima’s administering love and business ability Wagner 
could not complete his life work. Bulow knew that his own 
temperament also played an important part in the reorgan- 
ization of emotional loyalties. Perhaps an illuminating way 
of summing him up, as character, social being, and as artist, 
is to say that he was the Hazlitt of his world. He had the 
same negative-creative genius, the wonderful gift of criticism 
and exposition of the work of the greatest masters; the 
same social prickliness ; the same despairs; and the same 
function and standing in a period of great artistic fecundity. 

These letters show the two great qualities of the man : his 
fine understanding and intellectual power ; his nobly generous 
character. Particularly interesting are those to Carl Bech- 
stein, the maker of the grand-pianoforte which to this day 
holds a supreme position as a perfect instrument, the ideal 
of many a composer and performer. Bechstein was also a 
remarkable man, who recognized that in the early days of 
his research and experiment, it was Von Bulow, the mighty 
pianist, who first demonstrated the beauty of his instruments 
and made them world famous. He always repaid that debt 
with gratitude, flying to his friend’s side in times of mental 
horror and _ self-humiliation. Ricuarp Cnurci, 


A Fragrant Book 


The Scented Garden. By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. (Medici 
Society. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts is indeed a fragrant book! Besides the technical 


information, the nomenclature, and the plain instructions for 
growing the most scented varieties of an endless number 
of flowers, it abounds in delicious quotations, legends, sugges- 
tions and scraps of description. Little is required for its 
full enjoyment: a cottage patch, and an eye for * the book 
who runs may read” is all we need to enjoy it to the full, 
though the fortunate owners of large gardens may be in a 
position to put its mere usefulness to a more exhaustive test. 

Undoubtedly our great grandfathers cared far more than 
we for the scent of flowers. They regarded it as as great 
an attraction as their beauty. One wonders as one reads 
whether we have all lost something of the acuteness of the 
sense of smell as well as some of the secrets of scent preser- 
vation. Scents were considered curative as well as delicious. 
We read of ** A bag to smell unto for Melancholy” (the recipe 
here given is very simple). Again, bruised Southernwood is 
suggested as a “ composer” likely to bring sleep and peace 
to the restless. 

Not long ago when the tomb of the High Priest Ra Ouer 
was opened after a lapse of 4,700 years, to quote the description 
in the report, one was surprised by the delicious scent of 
flowers as if sweet-smelling bouquets had only recently been 
placed there. Yet no preserved aroma then or now can 
be half as delightful as the natural perfumes which come 
from out of doors, and which, according to Bacon, are com- 
parable to harmony for their delicious hold upon the senses : — 

**Seents and other odours are sweeter in the Air, and at some 


distance. For we see that in Sounds likewise they are sweetest 
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when we cannot hear every part by itself. For all sweet smells 
have joined to them some earthly or crude odours and at some 
distance the sweet, which is the more spiritual, is perceived and 
the earthly reaches not so far.” 

Here is a charming piece of fancy taken at random :— 
** In the delicate sensitive eye of the primrose there is some- 
thing of almost human appeal. It is sweet and pure and 
childlike, thoughtful without a trace of sadness. Beyond 
all this is the elusive other-world expression which always 
baffles us. We may look at them, but their eves never meet 
ours.” 

The ‘“ faces” of primroses make us think of St. Bride, 
“the patron saint of the first flowers, young children and 
lambs. For February is the month of St. Bride of the kindly 
flame, the gentle mother of all young and tender things.” 
She is always represented with a lamp in her hand, ‘ and 
on hillsides she brings the shepherds to the newborn lambs.”’ 
We have quoted enough to show the quality of the book. 
which is of a piece throughout. 


The Palace 


Buckingham Palace : its Furniture, Decoration and History. 
By H. Clifford Smith. With Introductory Chapters on the 
Buildings and Site by Christopher Hussey. (Country Life. 
54s.) 


: 


Tui, London home of the King and Queen was known to be 
full of beautiful things. But the descriptions and photo- 
graphs of the Royal treasures in Mr. Clifford Smith’s fine 
and erudite book surpass expectation. The Queen is justly 
respected as a keen collector and a good judge of artistic work 
of all kinds, and the author has much to say of the valuable 
additions that she has made to the collections. It is evident, 
however, that George III, who bought Buckingham House 
in 1762, was well advised in the many purchases that he 
mnade for its furnishing and adornment. And it is equally 
clear that George IV, whose furniture, china, bronzes and other 
objects from Carlton House and the Brighton Pavilion form 
the principal contents of the Palace, was one of the shrewdest 
and most enthusiastic patrons that the arts have ever had in 
this country. This continuity of a sound tradition accounts 
for the very exceptional quality of the collections here recorded 
by an expert hand. 

It is interesting to have a full account of Carlton House, 
which until 1827 stood upon Pall Mall, occupying the site now 
filled by the United Service and Athenaeum Clubs with the 
open square between them, and having gardens that extended 
from Spring Gardens to Marlborough House. Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, had bought it in 1732. When his grandson, 
George, Prince of Wales, took over the house in 1783, he set 
about decorating and furnishing it with the utmost magnifi- 
cence. 

George IV spent freely on Carlton House, but he did not 
like it, because it opened on a busy street. Midway through 
his reign he ordered John Nash, his brilliant and _ tireless 
architect and town-planner, to reconstruct Buckingham 
House—the Queen’s House, as it was then called—on palatial 
lines, regardless of Treasury doubts and Parliamentary 
growling. The Marble Arch was erected as a grand entrance 
to the new Palace, but the building was unfinished when 
George IV died in 1830. William IV tried to hasten its com- 
pletion, but he, too, died before the palace was ready to be 
occupied. Thus Queen Victoria, who removed there from 
Kensington immediately after her accession, was the first 
Sovereign to make Buckingham Palace her permanent home. 
In her early years the east front was built by Blore, and the 
Marble Arch was removed to its present site. Chantrey’s 
Equestrian statue of George IV, which was to have sur- 
mounted the arch, found a resting-place in the north-east 
corner of the new Trafalgar Square. Under Queen Victoria 
the rich contents, first of Carlton House and then of the 
Brighton Pavilion which she abandoned in 1847, were disposed 
in the new and stately Palace. Mr. Clifford Smith’s account 
of them is both interesting and valuable. 

Special attention may be drawn to his chapter on the 
wonderful series of Jacquered furniture, including, besides 
French work, more fine Oriental pieces than any other coliec- 
tion can show, and to the chapter on the many superb clocks, 
both English and French. George III was, of course, specially 
interested in clocks and watches, and his MS. directions for 









assembling a watch are printed in an appendix. Fora of 1 ha 
mental barometric clock made in 1765 by Alexander Cup), ng I 
the King paid £1178, with an allowance of £150 a yea, Hovels 





keeping it in order. George IV shared his father’s taste J 
far as to form a collection of clocks by famous Parisian 
like Breguet, one of whose tall clocks cost £1115, Aj 
care for fine craftsmanship in furniture and decorative Work 
must be grateful to the King and Queen for permitting \ 
Clifford Smith to compile this fascinating and instructiy 
account of their possessions. 
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The World Around _ 
sill 
The World Our Neighbour. By Vernon Bartlett, (Eig the W 






Mathews and Marrot. 6s.) 





child, 







Mr. VERNON BartTLett, as a member of the League of Natigg father 
Secretariat, has, of course, no politics, which makes it all tye Monsi 


under 
" stated 
Mr 
It ha 
jmagi 





more remarkable that he should have been able to make hi 
weekly broadcast on international affairs so univeryh 
popular and interesting. For most of us, deprived of ty 
political motive, would find it difficult to discuss internatioy 
affairs at all. In this book are collected the more permanent 














interesting parts of these talks, rewritten in such a way thy © Josep 
the book forms a coherent whole, and it disproves once aj instal 
for all the lingering suspicion that the international field can as ™ 
be made interesting to people at large. was ? 

We wander with Mr. Bartlett over the :uriace of the hab Does 
able globe, seeing things as he, and sometimes as his frien ff ing ‘i 
have seen them ; that is, with a very keen eye and balangf him 
judgment; neither judging nor condemning, but leamigf trage 


continually as we go. We learn not merely what has baf Th 


happening, in far more attractive form than from the new thyt! 
papers, but also, often by an anecdote occupying ab— obsei 
half a page, how it felt to the people to whom it happenif wind 


It is a genuine surprise, on dropping the book for a momaif but 
after a chapter, to find how much one has learnt, how muf note 










better one understands the questions which it discus Fe 

The questions range from the “heritages of war” to thf betw 

obseurer danger zones in Asia and Europe, touching maf spiti 

things and places on earth by the way. from 

Gre: 

e e cleri 

Fiction pr 

Ede 

Value for Money “ 

of t 

A Richer Dust. By Storm Jameson. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) disa 

Long Bondage. By Donald Joseph. (Elkin Mathews ai com 
Marrot. 7s. 6d.) } 

Father Malachy’s Miracle. By Bruce Marshall. (Heineman) {ina 

7s. 6d. a e 

Ships In The Bay! By D. K. Broster. (Heinemann. 7s. 64)F desi 

Two novels of individual excellence, one by a_practisif dec 

hand, the other by a newcomer ; a swinging historical romane}_ this 

three times as well written as most historical romances} and 


and a satire that just misses being first class ; these mi} old 
one of the rare weeks when it is good to be a reviewer. of 

The practised hand is Miss Storm Jameson's. A Ric) con 
Dusi completes the trilogy which tells the story of Man ) 
Hansyke. It shows her grown an old woman, domineeriit} unl 
hard, and prescient with that curious shrewdness whic) ma 
powerless to understand change, can yet feel instinctively) wh 
the future course of a business or a tendency. She is hardj/ Mr 
lovable, but she has the vigour and the integrity whid) his 
command unwilling love. The world is poorer when sk ust 
dies. It would be easy to catalogue the fine qualities dj) val 
Miss Storm Jameson’s book: the writing, strong, sensitiv) rea 
and full of colour: the direct understanding of characte-)  ' 
Miss Storm Jameson has an uncanny power of expressill) pai 
this without ostentation, especially in her dialogue ; read th Ne 
interview between Nicholas and Jenny which starts onpx)_ , 
250—and the descriptions, equally unostentatious, whit” op 
build up in the reader’s mind a background and an epoch the 
Yet her peculiar gift—or so it seems to me—is a grace é 
mind, a generosity which informs her outlook on everybo! 


: : ; oven al 
and on everything, making the reader feel that, howev'y ne 
hard she hits (and she can hit very hard), she has for all he a 
. . as ) 
creatures an impersonal charity : that she sees them, not# 
&s " 6s 9 é <s ia 8 ap lat 
good > or “ bad” or “strong” or ‘ worthless,” butee . 
sa q fo 


they are. 
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‘ . Donald Joseph, and the jacket of 

I 8 mon ad not heard of Mr ) - 1 the J 

C 1 Me Bondage tells me nothing except that this is his second New Novels 

A Year ffenovel, and that his first received poe eae as 8 beard of THE ERL KING. By Edwin Granberry. (Constable- 

tastes glequality. The novel itself, however, supplies all the information 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Granberry has several of the novelist’s 

aN mg at is necessary. virtues, notably sincerity and feeling: but his story of 
All vy The scene is Virginia, the time the end of the last century po Florida coast is sometimes pretentious and often 

tive voile and the beginning of this. Lucy Lannerton, a lovely, percep- Ses 

itting yy Live and high minded girl, falls head over ears in love with COME JULIA. By Helen Granville Barker. (Sidgwick and 

: vandsome Nathan January, and marries him. On the Jackson. 7s. 6d.)—A story of distinction by a novelist 
nstruciygethe handsome en . who, more intent upon inner than outer drama, justifies 











“dav before her wedding she meets Minor Bolling (was ever 
‘character of romance handicapped with such a name ?), 
‘and has a brief conversation with him. As the years go on, 
‘she realizes more and more plainly that she has married 
‘the wrong man. Nathan is unfaithful to her: her -delicate 
“child, Christy, dies, her second child,Maleolm, takes after his 


ty 


f Nation Mather. Lucy is left alone, save for the friendship of old 
it all jae Monsieur Franz, and the bond, unexpressed but perfectly 





| understood, with Minor Bolling. The solution of her trouble is 


make bi etad 
‘stated baldly, as much a commonplace of fiction as this outline 


Liversaly 

















d of tf of Mr. Joseph's story. But Long Bondage is not commonplace. 
rnatioyf It has understanding, wisdom, and beauty. Lucey is finely 
Mannie imagined. She is so real that one wonders whether Mr. 
way thi Joseph himself understands her fully. Does he realize, for 
once wif instance, how selfish she was? Does he see that she was 
d can as much to blame for the failure of her marriage as Nathan 
was? Nathan could not give her what he did not possess. 
ne hati Does his failure excuse her conduct before the fateful ** hunt- 
fringe ing” expedition ? Or does Mr. Joseph see that she drove 
balan him to what he did, and silenily invite us to look on the 
learning tragedy of high-mindedness gone wrong ? 
1as ba = The writing of this story is distinguished by a sense of 
1e news rhythm, a feeling for the quality of words, and an accurate 
12 oly observation of people and things. Mr. Joseph can be long- 
ippeneife winded : the Paris chapters are inferior to the rest in interest : 
momeif but all lovers of good workmanship will do well to make a 
w mugp note of Long Bondage. 
iScuss Father Malachy’s Miracle is a satire, its object the contrast 
to thi between twentieth-century vulgarity and the Christian 
1g maf spirit. Father Malachy, a saintly Benedictine monk, lent 
fom Fort William to instruct an Edinburgh church in 
Gregorian plain-chant, enters upon a dispute with an Anglican 
cleric as to the validity of miracles. To show forth God’s 
grace among unbelievers he transports the ‘ Garden of 
Eden,” an Edinburgh Palais de Danse, to the top of the 
Bass Rock—with ali its occupants. The worldly consequences 
of this miracle are inconvenient ; the spiritual consequences 
6d.) | disappointing. ‘There are, naturally, large demands for 
vs «compensation. The miracle is pooh-poohed, discredited, and 
remamf finally disowned by an emissary from the Vatican (though 
' aconvenient loophole is left, should its adoption ever prove 
8. Oi) desirable). Finally, the proprietor of the ‘** Garden of Kden ” 
actif decides to reopen it on Good Friday as a casino. Faced with 
mantf this blasphemy, Father Malachy makes an act of contrition, 
anes and the hall flies back to its former site: whereupon the 
» mk} old man retires to his monastery, convinced of the unwisdom 
r § of offering further suggestions to Almighty God for the 
Ricit} conversion of a ribald universe. 
' Many Mr. Marshall's handling of this bold theme will not offend 
eer) unbelievers, nor robust believers : but it may distress a great 
whic’ many who are not used to laughter in the pulpit. ‘To those 
ctivel— who regard his novel simply as a novel, it will seem that 
hardif Mr. Marshall often overloads his sentences, and that some of 
whidf his satire is rather obvious: but his story, often wise, and 
n st usually witty, is a broad-minded assertion of enduring 
‘ies values, and deserves a grateful welcome from every class of 
sitivt} reader. 
cter-§ The coast of Wales ; the year of grace 1796 ; a young man 
essiit/ named Mr. Martin Tyrell, and a Precentor’s daughter named 
ad th” Nest Meredith :— 
ae ee se ' . 
while ,,. Here or hereabouts,’ answered the fugitive with a smile. 
jp The weather is fine, and 1 have been a privateersman ... and 
a” there is food in this bundle.’ ” 
ace (i 
y bod Add the name of Miss D. K. Broster, and what more does 
aon anyone want ? There are many competitors to-day in the 
II hep school of the costume novel, but Miss Broster need fear none 
tap. Of them: and Ships In The Bay! will not disappoint the 
yut ai large and faithful band who are accustomed to follow her 
footsteps farther North. L. A. G. STRONG. 
; 


her choice by humour, sympathy, and a precise observa 
tion of human character. 
In THE PAISLEY SHAWL (Collins, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Frederick 


Niven is on his second speed. He tries us rather hard 
in extracting a tinkle or two out of the eternal triangle. 


TUMULT IN THE NORTH. By George Preedy. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d.)—~A rattling story of the days of the Old 
Pretender by the most successful historical novelist of 
our generation. Heartily recommended to boys of all 


ages—-from seventeen to seventy. 
TATIANA. By H. O. S. Wright. (Shaylor. 7s. 6d.)—A 


Russian girl comes unscathed through the worst horrors 
of the revolution to wed a Labour M.P. A brisk, brutal 
and super-sensational yarn. 


MARKET TOWN. By Ena Limebeer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)— 
The town is in Hampshire and is peopled principally by 
Pecksniffs and congenital idiots. Well-written, but 
surely libellous. 


THE DOG AND DUCK MYSTERY. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—* A cheerful murder story,” says 
the author. A normal specimen of modern, machine- 
made melodrama for the million. Here's to more and 
merrier murders ! 


GOVERNOR HARDY. By Hamish Blair. (Blackwood. 
7s. 6d.)—A aepressing, but fortunately incredible, story 
of India thirty years hence. Governor Hardy trium- 
phantly sweeps away politicians, lawyers and Bolsheviks, 
and restores the iron hand. Soothing syrup for die-hards. 

EACH STANDS ALONE. By Arthur Wellings. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.)—An intentionally mechanical and_ telegraphic 
record of a girl clerk’s emotions in oflice, suburbia and 
love. A ‘Strange Interlude” in Wimbledon. 


ARCHY AND MEHITABEL. By Don Marquis. (Benn. 
8s. 6d.)—What a magnificent couple! An alley cat who 
in spite of everything is “always the lady” and an 
aggrieved cockroach with a gift for typing. A delicious 
example of dry and ribald American humour. 


CONSCIENCE. By Aceituna Griffin. (Murray. 7s. 6d.)— 
People who are above all snobs are poor soil for the 
development of the tragic psychological implications of a 
concealed murder. Smoothly written, however, and 
holds the interest. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BLACK KING. By Anthony Arm- 
strong. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—Tracking down a_black- 
mailer becomes quite a jolly affair with sleuths like Jimmy 
Lezaire and his irrepressible assistant. Good fun and 
innocuous excitement. 

DEAD MAN’S SHADOW. By Basil Carey. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.)—Rival crews of two stout sailing ships in the 
South Seas, a murder, a beautiful girl and stolen jewels 
make an exciting yarn for juvenile grown-ups. 


By Hogan Bogue. 

















ar 
By the author of “ The Rocklitz,” etc. 


Tumult in the North 
by GEORGE PREEDY 


“A first-class historical romance, written 
with ease and assurance.” —Sunday Express. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, 7s. 6d. net. 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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The Magazines 


Tun Nineteenth Century for March leads off with the inevitable 
article on India, in this case by Lord Meston, who disparages 
the achievements of the Conference, and writes, we believe, 
unduly pessimistically of the outlook. Sir Charles Harris 
writes on “ Trade, Free and Otherwise ” in markedly matter- 
of-fact and = anti-doctrinaire manner. Lieut.-General Sir 
Gerald Ellison exposes our constitutional problem as a problem 
of leadership, and makes suggestions, or revives former ones, 
for its solution, mainly adaptations of the recommendations 
of Lord Haldane’s Committee (The Machinery of Government 
Committee, 1918). Mr. Hector Bywater contributes a very 
lucid, but now unavoidably out-of-date article on the Franco- 
Italian naval situation. ‘ China Looks Back and Forward,” 
by Mr. O. M. Green, is well reasoned and optimistic in its 
conclusions. Among the shorter articles are “ The Tubcr- 
culosis Tangle,” by the medical director of Papworth village 
settlement ; an article by Mr. Charles Tennyson on “ Tenny- 
son’s Unpublished Poems,” quoting several, and a spirited 
article by Mr. George Robey, ** What is Wrong with Variety ?” 
Mr. Maurice Headlam writes on fishing. 

In the Contemporary, Mr. George Peel exercises his gift of 
srophecy on * The Economic Outlook for Great Britain.” Mr. 
ee Foot, on India, reasons optimistically about the Con- 
stitution and is content merely to state the problem of the 
Depressed Classes. Mr. Philip M. Oliver on “ The Trade 
Disputes Bill and the General Strike”? is no less worth 
reading since the death of the Bill. “* Liberian Slavery, the 
{ssentials,” by Mr. John H. Harris, is admirably clear in a 
small compass. Other good articles are ‘* China Under the 
Nationalists,” by Dr. C. Kuangson Young, and, especially 
timely just at present, ‘ Colour Prejudice in the British 
Empire,’ by Mr. David Freeman. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. Wickham Steed, in an admirable 
article, brings out the essential falsity of the present political 
situation. Mr. Horsfall Carter does the same for Spain in 
a remarkably frank and thorough way. Captain Liddell 
Hart writes about the Meuse-Argonne fighting of 1918 with 
special reference to the relations between Foch and Pershing. 
There are two charming sketches, ‘‘ Happy Hampstead,” 
by Mr. Arthur Waugh, and * The Museum by the Sea,” by 
Miss Dorothy Johnson ; a somewhat blurred though forcible 
story, ‘‘ The Hessian Prisoner,’ by Mr. H. EK. Bates, and a 














|| /Testminster Bank || 
: Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
Hl public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 





from time to time simply worded explana- i 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 








| Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
} tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
| Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 


| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of | 
| 
| 


system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 
Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 


Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 


Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C,2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, | 
| 
| 
| 





























—. 
matter-of-fact survey by Mr. R. C. Smart of “Phe St 
and the Mining Industry,” with some much needed yi | 
speaking for all parties. Among the reviews Captain Lita } 
Hart on “ The Young Napoleon ” is well worth reading . || 
In Blackwoods, the most interesting article to most >, | 
will be Mr. Allan Baddeley’s description of the big explogd i 
at Halifax (Nova Scotia) during the War. Mr. H. A, Manhoullt 
contributes the story of the Irish incident, curious eng | 
to be either fact or fiction. There is a short story of oil 
siderable merit, “« The Lights Ye Steer By,” by Mr. Freeh 
Sleath, and Mr. R. S. Garnett continues his Book-Huntig 
Adventures, which have now, by the way, long Ceased 
have any connexion with book-hunting, but are none thy 
less entertaining. 


Some Books of the Week 


A FINE piece of history is Mr. Shan Bullock's After Sixty Voy 
(Sampson Low, 8s. 6d.), and a fine and faithful picture 
draws of the tranquil but iron-hard life led by Lough En, 
side peasants and small farmers in the days when an alng 
feudal landlordism was a power in the land. With a gp 
and practised pen and the intimate knowledge of a nati 
of the country, the author describes the ‘ countless holding 
none of them more than forty acres in size, most of the 
much less, all of a pattern, cut into small fields by cig 
cross hedges, where some decent man tried to serve Gai 
and country by rearing a long family, voting as he was hij 
and somehow contriving to pay taxes, tithes, dues and th 
rent without fail. All that great tract of country belong 
to the old Earl, and all upon it, in body if not in soul.” } 
some sense the book is an epitome of Ireland’s life andy 
its problems—social, economic, racial, political and religioy 
and Sir Horace Plunkett in his foreword vouches that ti 
whole is a true picture. ‘* The human interest of the boi 
fascinates me,” adds the same authority. It will fascinyl 
all who are fortunate enough to read it. 
* * * co 
Screamed at by religious bigots, plotted against by a 
unscrupulous and corrupt gang of nobles (her own hal 
brother their fugleman), diplomatically undermined }y 
Elizabeth of England, and with the haughty Guise bloif 
surging hot within her, but kind withal to her inferiors aif 
always loving pleasure, what wonder that Mary of Scotland 
life did not run on normally respectable lines? But wf 
she a menace to her realm? Was she what the Edinbum— 
mob reviled her with being, murderess and whore? Muwf 
we for ever base our judgments of this woman on evident] 
dyed deep with party colouring or on false evidence cr 
structed with the deliberate view of destroying her? \t 
Grant Francis in his Mary of Scotland (Murray, 16s.) isi 
no doubt as to the answers to these questions and strongif 
urges the claims of Moray, the Queen's half-brother, to ki 
the villain of the piece. By a close examination of th 
crucial years 1561-8, Mr. Francis sets out, not necessarily 
to whitewash Mary, but to secure bare justice ** for the maf 
maligned woman of modern history,” and from the progrs— | 
of his purpose a detailed picture of the time emerges. No 
we await a reply to Mr. Francis, for seemingly the Mariage 
controversy can never die. 4 
* * * * = 
From Mr. W. D. Bowman's The Story of Surnames (Rott 
ledge, 7s. 6d.) the uncritical reader will get some instructiafy 
he will be interested in the origin and meaning of mail 
curious names, and he will learn by copious examples fron 
what main sources—patronymiec, occupational, — territory 
and nicknames—our principal surname-groups have flovel 
All this he will certainly enjoy. But he must not lean hit 
entire confidence on Mr. Bowman, for, though there is muh 
that is entertaining and historically sound in the book, theth 
are also grave deficiencies. The author does not. tell uf 
for one thing that the explanation of a large proportion @ 
surnames must be to a great extent conjectural meré 
He is at times inconsistent, explaining the name Doggellf 
for example, in two different ways on pages 189 and 2% 
and he too often coolly shirks difficulties. Occasional) 
tie is simply reckless and inaccurate : Bertram cannot meal 
* olorious raven from hram, raven,” for hram does not meat 
raven. One would expect from a philologist some knowleds 
of Latin, but Mr. Bowman will allow himself to write (p. 1% 
* @ Magi” (as who should say ‘* some magician **) and alludé 
(p. 168) to the * Encados by Garvin Douglas.” There is 2 
such word as * the Anglo-Saxon mus,” mouth ; Colquhou! 
is not pronounced Coohoon ; and the whole book simp! 
bristles with misprints. 
* * * %* ‘ 
The disquisitions on art, life, religion, morals and tl 
corruption of society which Mr. Dreiser pours forth wit 
special reference to the American scene in his book Hé 
Rub-a-Dub-Dub (Constable, 7s. 6d.) are yet further example 
of that depressing flabbiness which grows upon novelis' Jt 
Is there anyol 

















































when they leave their trade for the pulpit. 
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disf JONATHAN 


Green Hell by Julian Duguid 


‘An entrancing travel book. ‘There is so much that is 
strange and true in the vivid picture of the South 
American jungle, that no review can do justice to its 
far-flung fascination.’ The Morning Post 


‘A fine piece of work and a most thrilling book.’ 
SIR aions Hoare 


‘A splendidly vivid record of a wholly unusual adven- 
ture. A fascinating book.’ Ratpu Straus 
‘The story is gripping and thrilling, a stirring record 
of bold adventure.’ 

Fietp Marsuat Viscount ALLENBY G.C.B. 

With an Introduction by the Marques de Merry del Val. 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


g, 


The First Gentleman 


GRACE E. THOMPSON 


THE STORY OF THE REGENT, AFTERWARDS 


GEORGE IV. 
‘Miss Thompson has found an excellent method of 
bringing the old facts to new life. Her narrative 
contains a mass of apt and brilliant talk. ‘To the 
layman it is as convincing as it is entertaining. Miss 
Thompson’s pages sparkle with crackling comments. 
Her own style is apt and effective ; the fine thread 
of wit is woven throughout into this tapestry.” GERALD 
Govu_p in the News-Chronicle Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


Back Street by Fannie Hurst 


Author of ‘ Lummox,’ ‘ Five and Ten,’ etc. 
‘In her picture of an adorable woman Miss Fannie 
Hurst has succeeded heartrendingly well. Ray is 
probably unforgettable, even where reviewers are con- 
cerned, and the pictures of the shifts and drifting of 
passées remnants of the “gay life” is a painfully 
moving one,’ Yorkshire Post 
‘“Back Street” is the best book Miss Hurst has yet 
written. It is altogether more human than “ Lummox. ae 
Glasgow Herald. 7s. 6d. net 


Poor Caroline 
WINIFRED HOLTBY 


‘Miss Holtby has a shrewd eye for character. She 
makes us see her strongly disapproving a Scots inventor, 
her upright Quaker, her anything but upright, vulgar 
film promotor, her snobbish Jew, her athletic curate. 
But it is on Caroline herself she bestows her best gift, 
her splendid warm sympathy. 

This is a delightful novel, because it is a true criticism 
of life viewed from the angle of the Meredithian comic 
spirit, intelligent, unsentimental yet benign.’ S. P. B. 
Mais in the Daily Telegraph 7s. 6d. net 


Ready March 17th 
Juan in America 


CAPE: THIRTY 








BEDFORD 


THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS SERIES 


contains books of general interest 

previously published at 10s. 6d. 

to a guinea. Re-issued large 

crown 8vo at 4s. 6d. net 

17. THe ErGureen NINETIES 
Holbrook Jackson 

18. THe STRANGE 
Rebecca West 


NECESSITY 


THE 
TRAVELLERS’ 
LIBRARY 


Books of permanent value, both 
fiction and non-fiction, are in- 
cluded. The 
pocket edition size, bound in 
blue cloth 3s. 6d. net 


volumes are 


156. DeceMBER THE Four- 
TEENTH Demetri Merezh- 
kovsky Translated by 
Natalie Duddington. With 
an Introduction by Mary 


Agnes Hamilton, M.P. 
158. Brack SPARTA Stories 


by Naomi Mitchison 


160. THE Two SIsTEerRs A 
Novel by H. E. Bates. 
With an _ Introduction 


by Edward Garnett 


UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF 
Radclyfte Hall 
Sinclair Lewis 
Mary Webb 
AND 
E. H. Young 


are now available. ‘They 


are small crown  8vo 


volumes. gs. net each 
Write for a complete Cata- 


logue of Cheap Editions. 
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more tedious than the philosophizing novelist ? From what 
platitudes and ancient complaints does he squeeze the last 
drop! That American freedom is illusory, that after a 
glance at the newspapers it does not appear that Truth 
prevails or that Virtue is triumphant, that the ‘ good” 
of here and to-day may be inimical to the * good” of there 
and to-morrow, that the gods are jealous of men and that 
men return the compliment by a little truculent scepticism 
about the gods, that the great American nation—but how 
many times have we not heard all this? Mr. Dreiser's long 
sentences wind on and on like dreary streets among the 
mind's well-worn tenements. The whole creation groaneth 

but it is the creation we want to see and hear; and when 
he is giving us this Mr. Dreiser has his interest and his 
importance. 


* * * % 


Carl Akeley, zoologist and hunter (the order is deliberate) 
was firmly convineed that the game of Africa is doomed to 
extinction within the next few years, thanks to economic 
development and to the modern rifle wedded in an unholy 
alliance with motor cars. He was never a killer of game for 
the sake of killing, as are so many pseudo-zoologists and 
collectors, for he was primarily a conserver. His dominant 
interest lay in pressing for adequate game sanctuaries on the 
one hand, and on the other in reproducing for posterity in the 
African Hall of the American Museum of Natural History 
groups of animals in their natural environment as faithfully 
represented as infinite care, research and personal risk could 
ensure. It was while he was on one of his many journeys of 
research to Africa that he died, and it is of this last journey 
that his wife, Mrs. Mary L. Jobe Akeley, gives an account in 
Carl Akeley’s Africa (Gollanez, 18s.). The volume is a fitting 
memorial to her husband: she tells us of his work, of his 
unsparing labours in procuring and preparing his specimens ; 
and of the natural beauties of the country she writes with a 
vivid and infectious enthusiasm. ‘The photographs are both 
numerous and of first-rate quality. 

¥ . 


: % * * 

It is a pleasure to welcome a dainty piece of scholarly 
work from the United States. A Walk to Horace’s Farm is 
published in Oxford (B. Blackwell, 6s.), but Mr. E. IX. Rand 
hails from Cambridge, Massuchusetts, where the book, too, 
was printed. It is very slight, though the author has studied 
the literature of his subject. He describes the efforts ot 
himself and some friends to identify the farm near Tibur. 
It was not to be hoped that he would do so with more certainty 
than Professor Lugli, the chief authority, or even than Dean 
Wickham or a resident close by, that old friend of the Spectator, 
Mr. G. H. Hallam. The true Fons Bandusiie is equally 
elusive. Some small reproductions of old prints and photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Rand’s party, with plans of the excayva- 
tions, add to the information and charm to be found here. 

xk % * * 

The contents of Amulets and Superstitions, by Sir KB. A. 
Wallis Budge (Humphrey Milford, 30s.), are professedly 
answers to some of the numerous questions which were 
put by the general public to the author, while he was keeper 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. The book is not very coherent, therefore, and we 
cannot complain that it gives the public what it wants. 


n sk 


Two new B.B.C. pamphlets at threepence each are The 
Census and Science in the Making; they relate to talks being 
viven at 7.25 and 8.0 p.m. respectively, every Tuesday until 
March 24th. The first pamphlet is by Mr. Gerald Heard, and 
forms an introduction, historical, philosophical and practical, 
on the talks by experts on the numbering of the people, which 
is to take place on the night of Sunday, April 26th. Science 
in the Making relates to talks on ** Knvironment and Breeding 
Seasons,” ‘Nature Study and the Weather,” ‘ Census Re- 
turns for Animals,” ** When Does a Sound Become a Noise ?” 
and * What Do You Dream About ?” 

% *% 2* * 

A Hundred Years of English Poetry, selected by Kdward B. 
Powley (Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d.) should prove of 
use to students and others. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury was 
published in 1855, and in the early pages of his book Mr. 
Powley chooses from poets whose work did not appear in 
that famous collection. Mr. Powley believes, rightly enough, 
that there is still a large public competent to * distinguish good 
poetry from bad,” and in his selection he has been guided 
by popular instinct. R. L. Stevenson, for example, is repre- 
sented by ** Requiem,” Francis Thompson by * The Hound 
of Heaven,’ W. B. Yeats by the ever-popular ** Inisfree.”’ 
As the book includes present-day poets, such as Walter de la 
Mare, Ralph Hodgson, and Edmund Blunden, one is startled 
by the omission of W. H. Davies, since no reason is given in 
the preface where the “new versifiers ~~ are attacked rather 
unnecessarily and with ill-humour, 

tk * * ** 
lic (James Whitcombe Riley) met me in a red under- 
id black trousers, busily adjusting gold studs in the 


shirt 


Fa 


bosom of a hard-boiled shirt * is an extract from Mp 
Garland’s Roadside Meetings (Lane, 12s. 64d.) Jj 
asserted that the excerpt is a measure of the whol 
which consists mainly of reminiscences of writing 
but its rather dreadful personal tone is a measure of y 
it. Here we meet Walt Whitman, old and _ poor, | 
cuffs of his linen shirt are * immaculate,” and we have ; 
allusion to ‘ Olive Shriner” (p. 194) and_ interviews > 
Joaquin Miller and Stephen Crane, who wrote The Req Bai 
of Courage; many of the author's days, in fact, were “Tich’ 
literary incident.” Of Mr. Kipling, on his first visit to Ameria 
we read that he * was Colonial in accent and not at all Enolis 
in manner.” His work had already caught on, and Amerie: 
presses were pirating his books so fast that, as Mr, Garo 
notes, ‘a bit of doggerel went the rounds, ‘when the kj, 
lings cease from s 
He seems to have forgotten J. IX. Stephen’s couplet ;— 





Hany 
1S ty 
book 
People 
Weh ¢f 
JUL thy 


Kipling and the critics are at rey 


* When the Rudvards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more.” 
a * a * 

A happy, likeable book is Marry Randall : Oid Time (y,, 
dian. By Timself, (Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.). For thin 
years this clever mirth-provoking artist has been conyvukip 
music-hall and other audiences with plain honest fun, and; 
1911 he left them ; but even if he were willing to continue th 
good work he could not, for the Variety Halls are de 
Killed, partly no doubt, by the cinema, but also, 59 4) 
author thinks, by the proprietors themselves, who saw my 
profit in revue. Many a man of middle age will lament th 
death, but in this easy-going, pleasant-humoured volune | 
will be able to live again some of the joys of former yey 
Still there clings a savoury charm round the names of Vey 
Tilley, Marie Lloyd, Dan Leno and Harry Randall, and ¢ 
book will help to keep it fresh. 

* og * 

Father W. Schmidt's * original views on comparat 
religion (as the wrapper characterizes them) are so well kno) 
to students of ethnology that the scholarly translation py 
vided by Professor H. J. Rose under the title The Origin 
Growth of Religion (Methuen, 15s.) seeins almost a work 
supererogation. As, however, the reception accorded in t 
country to Father Schmidt's views is considerably less t! 
cordial, it is as well that his own statement of them should ly 
easily accessible. It is nevertheless doubtful whether | 
volume under review will sueceed in converting any seri 
students to his way of thinking. Despite his assumptior 
impartiality, the selection of evidence, curious and. obvivi 
omissions (such, for example, as the brilliant work 
Malinowski on religion and magic), an artless dogmatiy 
combined with misinterpretations of primitive belief a 
custom, all these reveal a prejudice which should have : 
place in scientific inquiry. Put briefly, Father Schmidt's \ 
is that * ancestor-worship is very feebly developed int 
oldest societies, while a monotheistic religion is alrea 
clearly and unmistakably to be found there.” He is all for 
Supreme Being and Creator, a High God with attributes si ] 
as Christians predicate, as the religious nucleus of the cds 
societies. Societies are arbitrarily divided into  priniti 
primary, secondary, tertiary —and * those who have | 
specially trained in ethnology hardly need any further detail 
proof.” The training must indeed be very special, as ] 
would be found to agree with Father Schmidt’s classificatit 
and would demand further proof than he adduces. 1 
process of demonstration appears to be : (1) discover Supre 
Beings (generally by a facile misinterpretation of primit E 
beliefs); (2) classify those tribes among whom such hy 
thetical Beings are found as primitive or pre-animistic: | 
therefore (3) monotheism is clearly the earliest form ( 


religion. Solvuntur tabulae. 

The Hogarth Press have published three more of their!) 
to Day Pamphlets, the first of which was Mr. Maurice Do! 
interesting and informative pamphlet on Russia To-day | 
To-morrow (1s. 6d.). No, 4 also deals with Russia: it isé 
account of What We Saw in Russia, by Messrs. Anet! 
Bevan, M.P., E. J. Strachey, M.P., and George Strauss. M! 
who spent some weeks in Russia in the early autumn of ls 
vear. The authors do not pretend to be able to prophesy " 
probable course of events in Russia, either in the immedi 
or in the more distant future, but they describe clearly @ 
simply what they saw of the working of the Five Year Pi 
The contrast between Russia’s terrific vitality in industr 
construction and her comparatively low general standard 
living is well illustrated, and this parodoxical situation shot 
do much to explain the variety of the accounts which ! 
published about the U.S.S.R. The price is 1s. 


* 


* ES * 


Mr. Langdon-Davies referred in his Gramophone Not 
in last week's issue of the Spectator to a selection of rec 
recommended by Mr. A. C. de Busay. The name. shot 
have been Mr, A. C. D. de Brisay. _ 
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The Modern Home 


British Cotton Fabrics 


By Mrs. E. V. Lucas. 


Tut British Cotton Textile Exhibition which closed on 
February 28th could scarcely have been more attractive 
either in the simple fabrics it displayed or in the distinguished 
background which gave them their charming setting. There 
was a most satisfying use of panels of alternating yellow 
and white cotton material which were stretched up the 
high walls of the two great rooms and sloped to a sheath of 
soft blue veiling the sky lights. The long electric pendants 
could not have been more admirably designed or proportioned ; 
in short, the whole effect was admirably light and gay: the 
exhibition neither wearied the eyes nor the head, in spite 
of the variety of the exhibits. 

The first hall contained a panoramic demonstration in 
miniature of the whole process of cotton manufacture from 
the fields to the finished product. In the second were the 
stalls of the various exhibitors and it was satisfactory to 
realize how much has been learnt in the very necessary art 
of display since the recent Paris Exhibition, where British 
textiles were thrown together with little more regard for 
style and effect than is shown in the arrangement of clothes 
drying on a line—a lack of art which was especially noticeable 
owing to its proximity to the well-thought-out and exquisitely 
manipulated French exhibits. In the White City this year 
there was little that was not shown to the best advantage. 

Lord Derby in his Preface to the catalogue stated that we 
were being shown the best work of our greatest industry, 
on which much of our national well-being depended. This 
industry, another writer noted, is so prolific that the output 
of a month would suflice in length to tie the earth to the 
moon. Yet for ten years it has suffered depression. 

If heaven would provide warm summers, surely the change 
in fashion of the present day should give renewed life to 
cotton. It is easy to understand the change in the fortunes 
of the lace trade which was so vividly brought before those 
of us who saw the procession of lace-makers which passed 
through the streets of London last year. Here fashion has 
changed, and to a certain extent rightly. The elaborate 
and expensive Nottingham lace curtains which adorned 
the windows of the well-to-do have been replaced by filmy 
and comparatively cheap nets. The little laces once so much 
used for trimming underwear and which were fretted and 
torn long before the garment itself was harmed by the 
laundress have been replaced by more solid embroidery 
or open-work, and a love for plainness forbids the furbishing 


of blouses and dresses with rows of such trimming. This 
love of plain things has hurt more than one industry. Cheap 


lace is as little in use as hairpins. 

But the case of the cotton industry is different. Here we 
have materials provided for us which are useful and which 
everyone may use: which are charming and which can be 
put to charming uses. It provides, among many other 
things, material for clothing men, women, and children: 
it provides also for the bed and the bathroom. 

During the Civil War in America a number of ladies laid 
aside the lint which they had been industriously scraping 
for the use of the soldiers in the Northern army and planned 
a ‘*“‘cotton” ball in New England. The result, in charm 
and beauty, was a revelation of the effects which could be 
gained by the skilful and artistic use of cotton materials. 
Yet in those days the selection could not compare with what 
is now offered us. If such a ball could be organized again 
by some compelling social leader, the reign of cotton materials 
should be assured as far as dress is concerned. The plain 
and figured gossamer voiles, the zephyrs and the scores of 
delicate and supple (and in some cases uncrushable) materials 
now put out by the various firms provide for every taste— 
good or bad. They are admirably suited to present-day 
fashions with their tiered skirts, their flounces and their 
fullness. Skimpiness and shortness were no friends to cotton 
goods. Of the charm of these materials there is little need to 
speak. The shops will soon be making full display which 
will prove their beauty better than any words. They have 
lightness, gaiety, clear, clean colour. ‘They are simple and 
they are essentially English. They are what they set out 
to be. Artificial silk has made great progress, but at best 
it'is an imitation and there are still many people who do 
not like imitations. And above all, these cotton fabrics 
are cheap, ranging in price from about eightpence to two or 
three shillings a yard, The ‘little ” dressmaker can easily 
cope with them and the home-dressmaker, however new to 
her task, may be reassured by the fact that a mistake in 
cutting will not be disastrous, and that the whole dress when 
finished will have cost her little more than the price of a 
yard or two of silk. ‘Taken altogether, these fabrics are 


most suitable for day wear, but certain of them, especially 
those which contain a little artificial silk, or which have a 
$ suéde.”’ finish, are worthy of evening wear. 
at any rate, they 


In the home, 


should be popular, And, chief of their 





many virtues, they wash and wash easily. With Tegan] 
this last point, care should be taken to buy only such », 
as are guaranteed fast. _ Many firms give a guarantee gn: 
fading by sun and washing which promises the retuy 
only of money spent on the actual stuff, but also on mp 
it up. One company has even tested its goods by }gij 
them for ten hours—a process equivalent to two hy, 
ordinary washings—and no colour was lost. These fp 
should in every case be given the preference by the purehgd 

We have always had a more restricted range of delix 
shades than the fastidious French woman has demandej 
fact of which anyone who shopped both in London and Py D 
was aware. Among the lingerie materials with their champ Thi 
sheen and delightful suppleness there is now a Tange ; 
colours which must satisfy the most sensitive eye. In ¢y 
way improvement has been made. Sug 

Among the goods which are to be most specially reg, 
mended are the lovely English cotton-velvets. They cany s0U) 
of course, rival the superb material made of silk, but they hy 
i more everyday purpose. They can be bought in a gry 
variety of lovely colouring, plain or patterned, and they hy 
a peculiarly beautiful lustre. They can be washed, and car 
directions are given for so doing. They are supple and thy 
drape well. They can also be used for curtains. — I wouldy 
however, recommend them for covering furniture, though tly 
makers do. 

The Exhibition showed a somewhat limited number; 
upholstering fabrics. But it by no means exhausted ty 
supply of what may be obtained in England. Much of wef 
was to be seen was charming and the progress made iny 
designing as well as in copying from the old is marked. (hj 
firm employs six designers, and a yearly visit to Canad 
America and the Continent is made by one of its partners 
that he may gain a wider knowledge of the artistic tendencies 
the world. ‘That is essential if we are to have the best, 1h 
world contains so much that is beautiful in design that) 
would be against all our interests not to borrow the be 
wherever it is to be found. That, surely, is part of tw 
patriotism. ‘The public is in great part responsible for tk 
bewildering output which includes so much that is ugly, a! 
the public is not altogether easy to teach. Yet the maw 
facturers are doing their best. Among the materials whit 
inost surely should be discouraged are those covered wit 
naturalistic and highly coloured designs of flowers. No flove 
an stand transplantation in this way. It is instantly vulgy 
ized by colours and texture that are crude and coarse cor 
pared with Nature’s. 

To return to dress materials : the exhibition may be co 
gratulated on the beauty of the mannequin displays. 1 
watch even for a few minutes the constant succession of ain 
gay, quiet, or useful dresses which passed before the crowie| 
audiences was to realize how great are the possibilities ( 
cotton fabrics. It is to be hoped that some of the great sho 
will repeat on a miniature scale this admirable effort made! 
the promoters of the Exhibition. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questinf 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. Louis de Wintu 
Linford, Ringwood, Hampshire, for the following :— 


Some Questions on Relations and in-laws 
How | 


Po" 


‘Bo! 
‘Vit 


Po 












1. My cousin has become his uncle’s brother-in-law. 
he done it ? 

2. My wife was my aunt and also my second cousin. How 
this have been ? 

3. My son has become my wife’s brother-in-law. By what pro 
did he arrive at his relationship ? 

4. My first cousin’s father is my father’s first cousin and 
brother-in-law also. How has this come about ? 

5. My brother's wife is my son-in-law’s daughter. Can you ex; 
this ? 

6. My sister's daughter married my brother's grandson. W! 
relation is their son to me ? 

7. My daughter has become my wife's son’s stepmother. 
has she contrived this ? 

8. IL have three half-brothers and one half-sister. Between 
we have four different surnames. Can you make this out? _ 

9. My god-father is also my first cousin, my uncle and my fat! 
in-law. How has this been jnanaged ? 

10. My uncle and I are both uncles, and my uncle is my neph 
Ts this possible ? Is so, how ? 

11. My sister’s sister-in-law- is my ‘sister-in-law’s sister. 
what process was this arrived at ? 

12. My father’s uncle is my wife's father. What relation was! 
wife to me ? ; 

13. My hushand’s father’s widow married my brothers § 
What is our relationship ? 

Answers will be found on page 3880. 
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This book is important.— Admiral Sir Reginald Custance. 


a Suggestive and thought-inspiring. His reasoning is 


= sund and the moral drawn is irresistible. 
ha. —Sir Archibald Hurd. 
d carl 


wif Powerful criticism. His book requires an answer which 


wif will be provided neither by official bluster nor 
ner dignified silemce.—L7+.-Commander The Hon. J. M. Kenworthy. 


ted tl 
of Wha 


““f Boldness, originality, and close reasoning. Will provoke 
=f Violent controversy.—H. 1/7. Wilson (The Daily Mail) 


ivf Powerfully argued ...supported by great knowledge oo 
i or —Sunday Times (Naval Correspondent). 


‘“t Some of the most sensational criticism of the British 
wif Fleet ever printed.—Nevs-Chronick. 


«| Extremely disquieting. He has performed a public 
“l service .. . —Saturday Review (leading article). 


'| which the public will not allow to be overlooked. 
—Evening Standard (leading article). 


| (8/6) 


IMPACTS: 


SKETCHES OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


Clear, unaffected writing. Frank and interesting ; 
honest and valuable.—Ricsard Aldington (Sunday Referee). 


Wholly enjoyable .. . most stimulating ... a book to 
possess and re-read.— Morning Post. (7/6) 


ain 
| It is am indictment which must be answered, and 





— EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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The Musings of a Mineral 
Water Manufacturer. 





No. 1. 
GINGER ALE AND JOURNALISM. 


The writer having spent the last ten years in 
bringing Ross’s Tonic Water, Ginger Becr, Lemon 
Squash, etc., up to the standard of the Ginger 
Ale he was fortunate enough to inherit from his 
forefathers, and having trained up a competent 
and trustworthy crew to carry on the good work, 
is now, as it were, out of a job and looking for 


some other scope for his energies. 


To quote (or misquote) Mr. Bernard Shaw, being 
incapable of describing accurately anything he sces, 
or understanding or reporting accurately anything 
he hears, and, owing to his daily struggle with his 
own illiteracy, and his inability to write shorthand, 
or write with ease any hand, he naturally breaks out 


into journalism. 


Readers of the Spectator, if they care to do so, will 
find in this column for some few weeks to come 
our views on topics which may at first sight seem 
to be in no way connected, but may interest those 
who are hoping to some small extent to achieve the 
good life. It does not follow because we can make 
good Ginger Ale that our opinion on other matters 


is of any valuc. 


Most of us outside our own profession are 
And, 
still worse, the public do not know it, and think 


thoroughly incompetent and do not know it. 


because a man is, say, a very clever enginccr his 
views on religion or finance or architecture may be 
worth listening to. They may be, but the long 
speeches chairmen of big companies feel it necessary 
to make nowadays at the annual meetings of their 
shareholders make one wonder whether the shoemaker 


would not be better to stick to his last. 


Therefore let the reader be warned. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, 
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Travel 
The C.P.R. Jubilee 


For Mr. Kipling, ‘“ Romance brings up the 9,15.” T 
is assuredly romance in the jubilee of the Canadian p,.. 
Railway Company, which has just been celebrated, |" 
when that company was formed early in 1881 to yj 
a line from the St. Lawrence valley to the Pacific q). 
its project was regarded by many as fantastic, Bri 
Columbia, on entering the Dominion in 1871, had }, 
promised the railway within ten years. But party Dit 
had intervened. The Conservatives, who made a egy 7 
with a private syndicate for the railway in 1872, had )J 
involved in a “ Pacific scandal.” The Liberals, on eon, 
into office, were apathetic or hostile. Government o: 
tractors built .a short section of the line but. wer : 
encouraged. With the return of the Conservatives to yy, g 
under Sir John Macdonald, the prospects of the milyy 
improved. George Stephen (later Lord Mount Steph 

Sir John Rose and J. J. Hill, backed by Donald A, Sri EN 
(the future Lord Strathcona) formed a company and un 

took to complete the line by 1891, in return for a §& TC 
grant of money and land. The agreement was violey 








criticized by the Liberals in the Dominion House of (ig = Y%™ 
mons. Edward Blake, the Liberal leader, predicted jy nev 
the Canadian Pacific would not “ pay for its axle-greayf the) 
But the contract was ratified, and the company was ing} : 
porated on February 17, 1881. Bas 

The directors had an immense task before them. Hunite, bur 
of miles of wilderness separated Ontario from the pmirgh you 
and beyond the prairies rose the formidable barrier of ym puf 


Rocky Mountains. But the company was fortunate fyi 
the outset in engaging William Van Horne, the young Ameri 
railwayman, as its chief engineer. His indomitable q 
backed by Stephen’s financial genius, overcame all physqlh 
obstacles. On the prairies Van Horne made the line adys 

nearly three miles a day. The rough country north of lig ©! 
Superior was conquered at greater cost. A practicable mii 







through the Rockies by way of the Kicking Horse Pass I 
discovered in 1883, and the stupendous engineering probly 


that it presented were solved. In the first eighteen month 
railhead was pushed a thousand miles west of Winnipy 
Van Horne laid down a time-schedule and would suffer) 
excuses if any section fell behind. Meanwhile his directa 
had the utmost difficulty in raising funds. When the situatin 
looked blackest, early in 1885, the half-finished _railyy 
demonstrated its usefulness by carrying troops to the W 
to put down Riel’s half-breed rising. The Government the 
gave further help to the company, and the line was saved} 
On November 7, 1885, Donald Smith drove in the last spi 
of the track at Craigellachie, in British Columbia. In fom 
years and a half the company had done what it set out 
do in ten years. 

The railway was opened for through traffic to Vancom 
in 1886, and from the first was successful. Its complet 
put an end to American dreams of colonizing the prait 
with American settlers, and firmly linked together the scatte 
sections. of the Dominion. The prairie provinces rapidlyi 
creased in population, and their wheat export was multiple 
six-fold by 1900. The Canadian Pacific Company did its utm® 
to encourage settlement by granting land on easy terms, 
building branch lines and by favouring mining and. industmiy 
enterprise of every kind. Moreover, it has built a seriesd 
fine hotels across Canada, notably in the heart of te 
Rockies, and it has developed a fleet of magnificent steamey” 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific, so that it can give the fasts 
service between England and the Far East. When the neq” 
‘Empress of Britain’ is put into commission travellers bi 
the Canadian Pacific route will be able to reach Yokohamiy 
in seventeen days from London. Well may this great conf 
pany look back on its modest ambitions of half a centuyp 
ago, and review the wonderful progress that has been math 
since then. E, G. 








































Answers to Questions on Relations and in-laws 


1. By marrying his mother’s brother's wife’s sister.——2. 297 
was my second-cousin ; married my mother’s brother, who deceast™ 
and then myself._——3. I was a widower, and my son married mf 
second. wife’s sister——4. Two of my great grandfather's childmy 
married sisters. ‘They are my and my cousin’s mothers respective 
-———5. My daughter’s husband was a widower, having one daugh 
who married my son.-——6.. Grand-nephew.——7. I was a widows! 
My wife divorced her first husband who then married mR 
daughter by my first marriage-——-8. My father married first 
widow with one son, and secondly my mother who had lost t# 
previous husbands.——-9. My mother’s sister’s son married 1P 
father’s sister. I married their daughter—my first cousin. —10. WF 
mother’s brother-in-law married my sister’s daughter.——l]. 
sister’s husband’s sister is my husband’s sister ; my sister and Jy 
having married brothers.——12. First cousin once removed.— 
13. She is my niece ; I am her aunt and step-daughter-in-law ! 
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ENJOY YOUR PIPE 
TO THE FULL— ‘til it's EMPTY 


You can—with Classic! For, thanks to its curly cut, Classic 
never leaves a dottle of unsmoked tobacco in the bottom of 
the pipe-bowl. You smoke all the tobacco you put in. And 
enjoy it. Classic is a tranquil tobacco — cool . . . long- 
burning . . . smooth. Nolittle lapses to overlook. Nothing 
you need excuse. Every pipeful is pure pleasure, from first 
puff to last. You’re glad that it lasts as long as it does. 


Send a post card 

A P| € for a free sample to 

the Manufacturers 

C W b 

ofl CURLY CUT TOBACCO] Coen Weenn & 


Co., Led., (Dept. 


|-oz. 10d.: 2-0z. Tins 1/8: I-Ib. Jars 13/4 ||| 13) 52 Commercial 


(NO CHARGE FOR JAR: ||| ®2¢4: ov 
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SUN 
CRUISES by the 
“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


SPECIAL WHITSUN CRUISE 

May 23rd—16 days. 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay 
(for Santiago). 

TO THE NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS 

June 13th—13 days. 
To Ulvik, Eidfjord, Yrondhjem, Aand- 
alsnaes, Molde, Oie, Hellesylt, Merok, 


Olden, Loen, Balholm, Gudvangen, 
Bergen. B 


For full particulars apply THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3 Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) Liverpool: 
10, Water Street, and principal Tourist Agents. 








“The Magic of Islam”’ 





Verdure and blossom ... Peak and 
chasm... Mosque and minaret... 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars 
rae Golden sands and glittering 
seguias . . . Princely palaces and 
mud cities Sunset and the 
Muezzin. 

A magnificent tour in the land of 
the stork, the scarlet ibis and the 
golden date—the land of blood-red 
dawn, gorgeous sunset, and peerless 
translucent night. 


ALGERIA—TUNISIA—MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 






















Coll “to see the Sahara’s greatest wonders, 
But you must get to the South. 

rtur oy ; zi 

ae Private tours by Modéle de luxe 5-seater 

mate landaulets. Arrange the route and details your- 

H. self, but let us assist with expert advice. 






Tours for separate bookings by 14-seater Saloon 
Coaches running to scheduled itineraries. 125 
tours to choose from. 

Forty-four of the famous “ Transatlantique ” 
hotels erected especially for these tours. 
fleet of six-wheeled ‘* Desert Cars,’”’ 
Write for Booklet. 

FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LD. 

20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1 



























British trade for 


































By Appointment to 


| “ British work for British hands, 
British lands.” 


| pYalien BOL << 








TYPEWRITERS 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 






Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 





Extreme legibility of type 
and perfect alignment 


You are invited to try these 
machtaes in your own office 
without cost and uithout 
obligation to purchase, 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Teleyrams: Barlock, N 
Peleph mes: N 
Codes: A 1 We 






7 141 2 
,ABC 














(5th ed.) ; Mare 
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Whose 
Responsibility ? 


The laity often assume that the responsibility of 
feeding the flock of God rests upon the clergy. 
This is not the case. The responsibility is that of 
all Christians. It is the duty of the laity to 
ensure that those who are set apart from their 
number to give their whole time to religious work 
should be duly supported and encouraged in 
every possible way ; but what is the actual 
position? A vicar is given the impossible task 
of caring for the spiritual needs of a parish of 
10,000 or more souls. He cannot do a tithe of 
the work, and the parish is so poor that it cannot 
pay a curate. The vicar applies for assistance 
to the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, and his case 
is given sympathetic consideration. There are 
over 50 parishes on the Waiting Lis:, and the 
Society has spent during the last three years 
£12,000 more than it has received. This drawing 
upon reserves has reached its limit, so that unless 
the Society receives increased support it will not 
be possible to remove these needy parishes off the 
Waiting List, and it may even ke necessary to 
withdraw grants already made. The C.P.A.S., 
the oldest Home Missionary Society, has served 
the Church for nearly 100 years, and stands for 
the sane Protestant outlook which represents the 
position of loyal English Churchmen. 


Grants now in being for 651 curates, 150 
lay workers and 331 women workers. 
Parishes on the Waiting List, 50. 


Ordination Fund. 


This is separate from the General Fund, and is 
now assisting 80 men at the Universities and 
Theological Colleges. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


Church 
Pastoral=Fto 
Society 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 














Finance—Public & Privay 


Railways, the Public and the 
Investor 


PossisLy by the time that this article is in print 4, 
Award will have been given in the matter of the hited 
discussion with regard to railway wages on the leadiyp 
overhead lines. That the matter is one of ungeng 
from the stockholders’ point of view is evident {ny 
the annual reports recently issued, and equally so from th, 
statements made by the Railway chairmen at the recent 
meetings. Not that a word was said by any Chairmy 
prejudging the conclusions of the Wages Board, and gj 
less anything that was hostile to the employees, for j 
more than one instance emphasis was laid on the go 
relations between the management and the staff. 







Fatt IN DIvIDENDs. 

Nevertheless, the deplorable loss in gross  reveny 
has, notwithstanding successful efforts in the direction ¢ 
economies, severely affected stockholders’ dividends duriy 
the past year. Ordinary stockholders of the Great Wester 
Railway received a dividend of 53 per cent. as coy 
pared with 7} per cent. in the previous year, Southey 
Deferred holders obtained 1} per cent. against 2} per cent, 
London and North Eastern Preferred } per cent. agains 
3 percent. and L.M. & S$. Ordinary stockholders receive 
2 per cent. against 44 per cent. Moreover, in the cag 
of the last-named company the accounts showed thi 
so far as actual earnings were concerned the amouw 
fell short of what was required to pay the 2 per cei 
by £1,370,000, the balance having to be taken fro 
various Funds, while the carry forward was nil again 
£212,000 a year ago. 

A GALLANT STRUGGLE. 

It is possible, as I have said on some former occasiay 
when writing on the subject of Railway stocks, that son 
blame attaches to railroad management in the peril 
immediately following the new groupings of 1923. Ther 
seems to have been a disposition then to rely too com 
pletely on automatic savings from the avoidance ¢ 
duplication of services, while the monopolist  spiti 
undoubtedly cramped the facilities given to the public 
with the result that railways became an easier prj 
to the road competition. Subject, however, to thil 
criticism, it must be admitted that the railways hay 
not only served the country magnificently for a lm 
period, and not least in the War years themselves, bi 
in recent years have made a gallant effort to stam 
up against such adverse influences as subsidized 1 
competition, an uneconomic wage as an after consequetif 
of the Government’s temporary control, and high costs 
materials resulting from regulations affecting coal ail 
other industries outside the railways’ control. Finalj 
of course, there has come the general trade depressil 
throughout the country which has hit the railroi 
most severely. 






















KCONOMIES. 
The speeches delivered at the recent mectings. ho 
ever, and particularly those delivered by Sir  Josi 
Stamp at the London Midland and Scottish Railw 
meeting, and by General Baring at the Southern Railvi 
meeting, have not only shown abundantly that success 
economies in expenditure have been effected, but th 
these economies have been accomplished without  inji! 
to travelling and transport facilities, which, indeed, 
many directions have been actually improved. Mo 
over, with a faith in the future which is highly pra 
worthy, there has been no slackening of effort to mainte 
permanent ways and rolling stock up to the high 
standard, and, as in the case, for example, of the extens! 
to the Southampton Docks, to prepare the way for? 
trade revival which it is considered must  ultimat! 
materialize. 
REVENUES Stitt FALLING, 
Meanwhile. however, the most serious aspect of # 
railroad situation, and the one which is now mainly 
sponsible for the continued fall in prices of railt® 
(Continued on page 384.) 
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A Romance of Public Service 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company: began business in 1871. 


An important factor in the outstanding 


Reserve and Surplus funds. 


60 Years of Progress ; 


SIX DECADES. 


Assurances in Force. Assets. New Life Business - oS 145,000,000 
1880 £303,000 £97,000 | Assurances in Force - - £588,400,000 
1890 £3,400,000 £508,000 | Total Income - : -  £38,000,000 


1900 £11,900,900 £2.150.000 | Payments to Policyholders _ 
° ° ; and Beneficiaries in 1930 £17,000,000 
Surplus and Contingency 


Reserve - - - £7,500,000 
1930 £588,400,000 £120,900,000 | Assets, at Dee. 31st, 1930 £120,900,000 


SERVICE IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
12,700 PEOPLE IN | £832,000 WAS PAID 
GREAT BRITAIN LAST YEAR 

received in the past | in Great Britain to 
year over £667,000 | policyholders and 
from the Sun of | their dependants, on 
Canada in regular | Endowment policies 
annuity payments. and Death Claims. 


1910 = £29,496,000 £7,800,000 
1920 §=£99,900,000 £23,500,000 





THE SCOPE OF THE COMPANY’S 


95,000 PEOPLE IN | £500,000 WAS 
GREAT BRITAIN | ALLOTTED in 


are protected to the extent dividends to 
of £48,000,000, which the Spa ae 
Sun of Canada carries in | POlicyholders in 


trust on their behalf, to be Great Britain dur- 
paid at death or upon ; 
retirement. Ing 1930. 





IN 1930 LIFE ASSURANCES AND ANNUITIES AMOUNTING TO 
£12,000,000 WERE ISSUED TO RESIDENTS IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
the Kingdom, with over 700 fully qualified whole-time 
Representatives. All Representatives pass through an 
intensive course of training at the Sun Life of Canada’s 
own Training Schools. Life Assurance being a highly 
specialised business, such training is considered 
indispensable in the interests of the public. 


YOU CAN ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF OUR UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


@ FILL IN COUPON AND POST TO-DAY 
BVVVVVVVVWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVE 


The London Administrative Office has a complete Head 
Office organization, consisting of a General Manager, 
a Resident Secretary, a Resident Actuary, a Chief 


. Agency Official and a staff of over 300 members. 


It supervises 24 fully-equipped Branches throughout 


THE SUN QF CANADA’S 
“THREE STAGE” PLAN 


AVAILABLE AT ANY AGE & FOR ANY AMOUNT 

Example : At present Bonus rates, a man age 40 

SECURES CASH PAYMENTS OF 

£440 AT END OF 10 YEARS 
a further 

£46O AT END OF 15 YEARS 
and a final 

£2,400 AT END OF 20 YEARS 

AND ALL THE TIME, LIFE ASSURANCE FOR £2,000 








success of the Sun of Canada is the policy 
governing the investment of its funds. The sound and profitable character of its investments 
has never been more strikingly demonstrated than during the past year of unprecedented 
world trade depression. The actual cash dividends received on the stocks held by the 
Company were very largely in excess of the dividends from the identical shares in 1929. The 
Company’s foresight in this matter has made possible the high rate of bonus distribution, 
the payment of Special Maturity bonuses to its policyholders and the establishment of large 


> 

® To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 

> SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of CANADA 

- 13A, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., 

> Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1 

> Please send me further details of your “ Three 

4 Stage ” Plan, without obligation on my part. 

“ INGUMEES xcs cau Saccudel~ audadenugaacdedinssadaeanadadass Plann 

> (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 4 
Pt NGG SS 5 odes sug ees wean Sus hacean cass dda daaeeat eae 4 
“ 4 
BCs setrstsnn nnn nennnnnennenmacecnecnenanonscenecnsauncsnea 4 
E Demet ater cil oso esca sv cic ceneeeccewe esse 
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THE RECORD FOR 1930. 
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OF SUMMER! 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS 
wie 4931 


by the 
Great Western Railway 
More than a Guide— 








A Complete Holiday Service. 





1,000 PAGES, 
addresses of Hotels, Boarding Houses, Xc., 
of photogravure illustrations and descrip- 
of Britain’s Best Holiday Resorts 


Over 8,000 

hundreds 
tions 
dealing with 

DEVON NORTH WALES THAMES, SEVERN 

CORNWALL SOUTH WALES WYE VALLEYS 

SOMERSET CAMBRIAN COAST CHANNEL ISLANDS 

DORSET ISLE OF MAN etc., etc. 





Letterpress by Maxwell Fraser. 





THIS WONDERFUL SIXPENNY WORTH is obtainable at 
all G.W.R. Stations, Offices, and Bookstalls; leading Booksellers 
and Newsagents throughout the country; or by post from the Super- 
intendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, London, W. 2 


(no charge for postage). 


The Only Holiday 


























Guide You Need ! 

















“|. 1 find FORMAMINT 
is a very nice friend to 
have in your pocket, 
when you are in trouble 


with your throat.” 
Mr. T.B.—T. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


destroys the diseace germs in 
mouth and throat, thus pro- 
tecting you against infectious 


diseases. 


Sore Throat ? 


At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle 


Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, 


Leicestershire 



























To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 





THE 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Bengucla Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
Street, B.C 


oo 











| whole of the costs it involves, whether in the direction of consin 


otherwise ; and, generally, it should not be placed in a more favoy 





Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 382 ) 
securities, is the fact that, bad as were the 
year, the weekly traflie returns publish 
present time show even worse results, so that in the ¢. 
for example, of the London Midland and Scottish Raily, 
some of the Preferred Stocks themselves will be jeone 
dized if the present rate of decline in traflies wer tol 
continuous or if there were to be no ext raordinary gayi 
in working expenditure. Even as it is, the Londoy Md 
land and Scottish by paying only 2 per cent, on , 
Ordinary Stock, as noted above, has lost the chan 
at least another ten years of its Prior Charge stock 
coming back into the rank of full trustee securities 
they now only rank in what is known as the Chancery jg 


figures {op hs 


Causes or DEPRESSION. 

There is, of course, every reason to hope that in 
event of any important trade revival English Raily, 
stocks, and especially those serving the industrial 4; 
tricts, would immediately benefit, but the questioy ; 
will there be anything like an early trade revival, ani, 
this point I must confess that I am very much in sy 
pathy with Sir Josiah Stamp with regard to his obsery 
tions concerning, first, the general factors responsible j 
the present depression; and, second, as regards tj 
question of road competition. With regard to the for 
point he said :—- 

* As soon as our people have the collective wisdom to readig 
our costs and standards to the competitive levels of our outp 
to recognize new conditions of markets and industrial metho 
to come out of a fool’s paradise of social expenditure, it will be fow 
that the underlying strength of Britain’s position is still very g 
indeed. The readjustment must come soon, for that strength 
being rapidly undermined.” 

Unquestionably, Sir Josiah Stamp was thorouglij 
justified in stating in clear-cut terms the essentials | 
any trade revival. 

With regard to the question of road competition, § 
Josiah said : 

“In my opinion, road transport should be made liable for th 


tion, improvement or maintenance of roads, policing of trafic 


able position than the railways. If that were done, the choi 
between rail and road for the conveyance of traffic would ly 
natural selection, and the duplication of transport services woull! 
reduced to a minimum. The recommendations of the Royal Tm 
port Commission do not get rid of the open and hidden sui 
subsidies under which road transport is conducted.  Everytli 
which tends towards a natural selection of transport and 1 
reduction of duplicate transport facilities is of great advan 
to the country, because the total of the costs of transport ser 
must be shouldered in one form or another by the country. fn 
the narrower standpoint of the railway companies we are entit 
to say it is unfair to us that, whilst the users of the railway le 


| normally to pay the full costs of the railway facilities, those whoi 





' income from his railroad investments shrinking, and th 
| happens to be a pedestrian he may well feel that at: 
, points he is suffering unfairly. 


the roads for their traffic do not bear the full costs of road transpot 
We faney that not only railway stockholders but th 
general public would be only too thankful to sce somet 
the road traffic turned back upon the rails. At pres 
the railway stockholder is in the miserable position 
having to contribute directly or indirectly towards t 
upkeep of the roads and at the same time of secing! 


Tex Yrars’ Fixe Recorp. 

Too often there is a complete lack of appreciation | 
the part of wage-carners and the public alike of th 
chormous services rendered by the great Transpo 
undertakings, and, incidentally, by the capitalists # 
investors who have supplied the necessary funds. 4 
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if a striking and concrete example of such services andt 
proportionate reward obtained by stockholders We 
required, it was furnished in the statement made bs 
week at the annual meeting of the Underground Railt# 
eroup —which includes the L.G.O. and some other 3 
services —when Lord Ashfield) gave some impress! 
figures showing how the great enterprise of which he! 
Chairman has served the interests of the travelling publ 
in the Metropolis. He pointed out, for example. t 
ten years ago the companies which were directly rep" 
sented at last week’s meeting carried 1,397 millions 
(Continued on page 386.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
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LORD ASHFIELD ON THE FUTURE OF LONDON TRANSPORT 





ere 

Ly he rae annual general meetings of the Metropolitan District Railway 

don \ugerompany’ London Electric Railway Company, City and South 
a don Railway Company, Central London Railway Company, 

t. on Wy ondon General Omnibus Company, Ltd., Metrepolitan Electric 

hance {ler amways, Ltd., London United Tramways, Ltd., South Metro- 

re stoddmpolitan Electric Tramways and Lighting Company, Ltd., London 


ities ,epnd Suburban Traction Company, Ltd., and Underground Electric 
san MeRailways Company of London, Ltd., were held on Thursday, 
cery liy sshruary 26th. at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., the Right 
i Lord Ashfield (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 
“The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :— ; 

We meet to-day under the shadow of proposals which may 



















































at in {) 


Railiy badically alter our relations one with another, for the Minister of 
ial dk Nyansport has given notice of a Bill by which he seeks to transfer 
stion jet ownership and control of your several undertakings to a London 
| Passenger Transport Board, and in exchange for your present 
» and focks and shares, to issue to you bonds or securities of different 
IN sy lasses of this Board. Now we cannot help but pursue a consistent 
Obsery yolicv. We have always held that there were great advantages to 
Sible {ye flow from a co-ordination of all the means of passenger transport in 


the London Traffic area, so that the planning of its development 
jight take place on unified and well-considered lines and so that 
Hasteful and injurious competition might be extinguished. In so 
ar as the Minister of Transport has this in mind, he is entitled to 
But we must remind ourselves of our own history 


rds th 
€ form 


) readjgfe our full support. — 
r outpygmpecause in that history, brief and recent though it be, can be learned 
methoijgethe lessons which must guide the future of London transport. For 
L be foe think it is fair to say that the Minister of Transport could not have 


rought forward. his scheme if it had not been for the policy which 
h ewe have pursued and executed in the last sixteen years, for it was 

jn 1915 that the Act of Parliament was secured which first estab- 
Hished our Common Fund and so laid the wide and sure foundation 
Aupon which a more comprehensive structure could be built. 
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RATES AND TAXES. 

It may surprise you to learn that there is still another party 
jnterested in our results because of the share of the revenue which 
Fit obtainsfrom them. I refer to the Government, central and local. 
Jn 1921 we paid in rates and taxes £601,896. In 1930 we paid almost 
exactly double, £1,210,135. Further, in 1921 we had thrust upon 
us statutory obligations for national insurance and other matters 
Paffecting our staff, costing £81,511. In 1930 these obligations had 
Fagain almost doubled, amounting to £157,943. In addition, the 
‘ompanies voluntarily found £80,410 for the welfare of the staff in 
1921 and £158,961 in 1930. Omitting what we paid voluntarily, in 
1921 we paid out £683,407 to meet statutory demands made on us, 
and in 1930 £1,368,078, or £684,671 more. 

It is true that our revenues meanwhile have increased, but while 
‘this increase measures only 23 per cent. the tolls which we pay to 
the Government have increased 100 per cent. The Government, 
entral and local between them, without taking any risks in the 
business, now enjoys an aggregate return exceeding your return as 
entith Shareholders. The result is, indeed, striking, and | must utter a 
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ay lage clear word of warning that, so far as human foreknowledge can be 
whowe trusted, we cannot see that these undertakings can he used as 
spor Snstruments for furtlLe: taxation and, at the same time, fulfil their 

\Pefunctions and their duty to the public and their employers. — It 
ut th must be borne in mind that that duty includes the constant expan- 
OMe GE sion of the facilities afforded to the vast population of London for 
rest travelling to and from their daily occupations. It is a duty which 
Hon i the Companies endeavour to fulfil, yet they cannot do so if they are 


Pdeprived in an ever-increasing degree of their available surplus. It 
Pmay be suggested that the loss by taxation should be made good at 
ithe expense of the travelling public ; but we are satisfied that we 
Pshould not add appreciably to our revenues by increasing our fares. 
The present scale of fares is, in our opinion, producing the maximum 
revenue possible. Or it may be suggested that the shareholders 
should bear the additional burden, but I would remind you that the 
return to those persons who have invested their money in these 


undertakings is still of a modest description, and no one can reason- 
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oe ably expect them to give up any part of that modest return in order 
of tito widen the extent of our activities. To make such an attempt 
nspor would only be to dry up the springs of capital. 
tS a GREEN Line Coacuers. 
Ave) Another venture of the year 1930 was the formation of a new 
ndth Bcompany— Green Line Coaches Limited. The whole of the shares 
a sof this Company are held by the London General Omnibus Company 
Pandit is to be regarded as one of its subsidiaries. So long as the 
le las “motor coaches running in and out of London went long distances 
ailwif and charged fares on the basis of these long distances, we could 
» Bi disregard them, but when they suddenly turned to running between 
al ithe outskirts of Greater London and the centre, charging fares of 


Js, and even less, we were compelled to take steps for the protection 
he of our traffics. Ever since 1912 we have been operating long dis- 
pub ptance omnibuses to points on the circumference of the London 
th p Traffic Area, and we have built up a substantial traffic upoa these 
Houtes by maintaining services all the year round, even if in the 
earlier trial years and during the winter months this involved us in 
some loss. Now we see the traffic, which we have diligently built up 
at some expense, taken from us and our labours wasted. The patient 
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omnibus stopping from point to point to serve the route is out- 
stripped by the speedy coach so that once more we are faced with the 
running of our country omnibuses at a loss. There would appear to 
be no remedy except by the provision of coach services of our own, 
and realizing this we have now in operation a complete alphabet of 
routes running from London to all the important centres of popula- 
tion on the outskirts of London within a radius of 25 to 30 miles. 
These routes employ 250 motor coaches and our aim will be to give 
a reliable and comfortable service in every way as good as other 
services which have been given by your Group of Companies. Only 
by this means can we retain and satisfy our passengers. 
PoLicy OF THE GROUP. 

This policy of restriction is the antithesis of our policy as a group 
of Companies. It is a policy of failure. The briefest glance at 
history will reveal this. Over 200 years ago, the streets of London 
were narrow, unpaved lanes for the most part. The journey from 
Westminster to the City by road was dangerous, dirty, and uncom- 
fortable, so that the River Thames with its wherries, handled most 
of the traffic. To ride on horseback or in a Sedan chair was the 
mode. Coaches were rare. There was not indeed room for them in 
the streets. And when the hackney coach arrived there was the 
same opposition that now assails the motor coach. Wagons were 
repressed by rigorous restrictions. The Government of the day 
tried prohibitive regulations. They were fruitless. Roads had to 
be paved and widened. The wherry and the Sedan chair disap- 
peared. The hackney coach prevailed just as the motor coach must 
prevail, for the publie will is not to be thwarted when their wishes 
are at stake. 

What is wrong with the motor coach business is that it is being 
expanded on an uneconomic foundation, with reckless competition. 
Just as we have advocated co-ordination in transport when it was a 
matter of railways, tramways and omnibuses, so our advocacy can- 
not be less but rather more when a fourth factor—and that is the 
revolution which the last couple of years has wrought—must also 
be included. Let there be order in the use of the streets. Let there 
be control in the provision of services. Let there be economic 
equality established with other forms of transport, and the motor 
coach will take its fair and proper place in a complete system of 
transport. The Minister of Transport has the powers, under the 
Road Traffic Act of last year, which is a worthy memorial of his 
activity. Let him use them judicially and all will be well. 

CO-ORDINATION OF LONDON TRAFFIC. 

Before I come to deal with the affairs of your Companies as 
revealed in the Annual Reports and Accounts, which I have to 
present to you, I must return once more to the important subject 
of the co-ordination of London traftlie and say just a few further 
words to you about the scheme of the Minister of Transport. I am 
sorry that I can give you so little information, but although we have 
met the advisers of the Minister on several occasions, no concrete 
proposals have been put before us which it would be our duty to put 
to you. If you have read the newspapers you will know almost as 
much as we do about the Minister's intentions. This is not to accuse 
the Minister and his advisers of delay or neglect. The questions at 
issue are of extreme difficulty. We have been face to face with them 
for many years. No one can step in and take them on hastily, 
thinking to answer them easily and truly. Haste may be fatal to 
any settlement. The answers frame themselves slowly as the ques- 
tions are analyzed and explored. Therefore, | am not surprised 
myself at the situation. [Tam not surprised that a whole year should 
have slipped by, since I last broached this topie to you, and still 
nothing definite has been formulated. I can commend the caution 
and care of the Minister, but until there is something specific upon 
which to proceed, | can only reaflirm our policy —your policy as I 
venture to express it—that so long as the Minister's scheme will 
provide for the continued progress and expansion of the under- 
takings to serve the public, for enterprize and skill in management, 
for the security and welfare of the staffs which we employ, and at 
the same time will afford you a fair exchange for your stocks and 
shares, it will be our duty to assist and help him at every point. 
That exchange must give you protection against any impairment of 
your security so that your capital investment may remain intact 
and yield you a fair return, based upon what we have been able to 
provide for you under our present management, and for some 
equitable share in the future prospects of your undertakings. 

CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 

If we turn to the results that have been revealed so far in this 
present year, you will think them depressing. Certainly the decline 
in trade and employment continues to affect us. If I may close 
upon the topic with which I opened, I may also add that the weather 
has not been encouraging, but when you come to study the results 
for the present year, L am confident that you will find that economies 
in costs have been made which will offset the adversities which have 
diminished our traffic receipts, so that when next year I come to 
present to you the results for the year 1931 you will have no reason 
to be less satisfied with them than you should be with the results 
that I present to you to-day. Our spirit remains one of optimisin. 

The report and accounts were adopted by the proprietors of the 
several companies, and the Bills submitted at the special general 
meetings were approved, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


THE INDUSTRY RATIONALIZED AT LAST 











MR. HOWESON ON A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 





Tur annual general meeting of the London Tin Corporation was 
held on Wednesday, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. John Howeson, the chairman, who presided, pointed out 
that as recently as eighteen months ago the utter lack of organiza- 
tion left the tin industry at the mercy of every successive wave 
of depression. In the Dutch East Indies, two single producers 
supplied annually half the quantity produced in the F.M.S., and 
were so well organized as to be capable of surviving under con- 
ditions which would bring Malaya to its knees. With that fact 
in mind, British producers had just cause to commend the recently 
concluded International Convention to which the Dutch authorities 
were parties. 

Without that agreement and with the continuance of the futile 
process of sectional annihilation, a large part of the Empire pro- 
duction would have been bankrupted. Shareholders in that Cor- 
poration, which controlled by far the largest body of British 
production, had good reason to acclaim the victory that had been 
won, a victory of sane and progressive counsels. 

Normal economic conditions had been upset and under-con- 
sumption prevailed ; and the tin industry, weary of waiting for the 
Jaw of supply and demand to right its trouble, had met the inevit- 
ably reduced demand by rationing production. Another result 
of the International Agreement would be the supply of funds for 
@ vigorous programme of research and development. Restriction 
of output should be regarded as a temporary means of safeguarding 
the industry—expansion of demand was more important. 

So far as the Corporation itself was concerned, the net profit 
transferred to appropriation account was £274,290. Deducting 
from the total sum available—£312,752—the proposed allocations 
to reserve, &c., and allowing for the interim distributions already 
made, there would be a balance of £97,964, which the board recom- 
mended should bo carried forward. 


THE FUTURE. 

As to the future, the chairman thought they might fairly take 
@ more optimistic view than would have been justifiable at any 
time during the past eighteen months. The initial quotas of 
the four signatory countries were fixed at 36,000 tons a year less 
than 1929—a stringent cut seeing that overproduction in 1930 was 
only 14,000 tons—and compared with the heavily restricted output 
of 1930, there was a further reduction of no less than 20,000 tons. 
Moreover, the immediate objects of the International Agreement 
were stability and a fair price, and the intelligent handling of the 
present stock position was therefore a necessary corollary to the 
regulation of outputs. The leading producers in all countries 
would take steps to make sure that that important task was not left 
unfulfilled. 

The figures he had cited and the comparisons he had drawn 
were based upon the initial quotas for which the scheme provided. 
Those figures showed that under all ordinary circumstances the 
desired equilibrium would be attained without difficulty or delay, 
and that the requirements of consumers would gradually make 
some inroad into the stocks. A steady increase in the price until 
it regained an equitablo level was therefore assured. Nobody 
could wish that tho climb should be unduly steep, and nobody 
desired that the stocks should melt away too rapidly. That would 
destroy all prospect of the stability which was a cardinal objective 
of the scheme. 

On the other hand, it was clear that enforced curtailment must 
be compensated by a corresponding improvement in the price ; 
and if altogether unforeseen conditions should arise, or if for any 
other reason the essential equilibrium shouid be slow to materialize, 
the quotas would be varied as might be necessary to ensure the 
complete success of the scheme. He would say, therefore, without 
-any doubt in his mind, that the scheme would succeed in its purpose. 
They could not, of course, afford to antagonize their customers, 
but the objects of the scheme were no less desirable in their interest 
than in that of the producing industry. 

He had had the advantage at various times of discussing these 
matters with some of the principal consumers and also with leading 
metal interests in the United States, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that they were altogether opposed to uneconomic prices. 
‘They recognized that, while the present civilization endured, there 
must be a constant increase in the demand for all basic products. 
They had no wish to purchase their requirements of tin at below 
production cost ;on the contrary, they preferred, and they said 
so categorically, that all essential producers should make a reason- 
able profit, so that there might be adequate inducement to provide 
for the increasing needs of the future. 

Jt was a fundamental error also to suppose that there was any 
opposition, or any danger of opposition, on the part of their 
_friends and best customers across the Atlantic to a regulated 
output aiming at a fair equilibrium between supply and demand. 
But they did take exception to the violent oscillations in price 
which had so constantly disturbed all their arrangements in the 
‘past and, in so doing, had recklessly stimulated the search for 
substitutes and encouraged the proponents of other metals to enter 
, the field against them. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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passengers, whereas last year they carried -2,8)) milloy 


During that period the cost to the traveller was req 


the average fare paid in 1921 being about 214, a 

































‘ata with 1?d. in 1930. During the decade the ¢ 
ined staffs increased from 83,000 to 46,000, or } 7 B 
per cent. The average wage paid, said Lord Ashi Miss ann 


has fallen from £4 10s. 3d. per week to £4 8s, gy , 
week ; but he pointed out that the cost of living tld 
fell in the same period by 30 per cent., while the ayers 
wage paid declined by only 7 per cent. The capital of 
undertakings expanded during the ten year 
£28,000,000, or 57 per cent., much of which, so far fry 
being of immediate profit to the stockholders, went; 
improvement and expansion of the undertakings, Mop 
over, from 75 to 80 per cent. of such expenditure yy 
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directly converted into salaries and wages, Tiron 
ason U 
STOCKIIOLDERS AND THE STATE, jane. 
Only very moderately did the stockholders benef | rot 
the advance in revenue. In 1921 the average rate 4 deprsse 
return upon the total capital of the companies was 4 ypintensi' 
cent., and last year it had risen to 43 per cent. Yeqpt.®o7 
striking, too, was Lord Ashfield’s statement with regurl oy 
to the tax contributions made by his undertakings, Thfifte pict 
the Government as well as the wage-earners benefits brought 
by the enterprize may be gathered from the fact thy soap 
whereas ten years ago the companies paid in rates aj os of 
taxes £601,896, the amount contributed last year yi 
£1,210,135, altogether apart from increased statutoym It wi 
obligations in the matter of National Insurance, {ff Railway 
Indeed, the Government, central and_ local, betwe standar 
. 2 : RA apparer 
them, without having to take the slightest risks in tf spend 
business, enjoyed at the present time an aggregate retunf changes 
exceeding that received by shareholders. And yet iff 0% 
the face of facts and figures such as these, it is partd — 
the Socialistic tenets to wage war against capital. ti} puil 
this narrow spirit of hostility, as expressed in attempiconstru 
to carry it into legislation, which is responsible for ty The 
greater part of the present trade depression and uney§ — 


ployment and the pauperization of a large section of th 
community. There is a sense in which this spirit with 
that it involves constitutes a greater tragedy than te 
War itself. Artuur W. Kippy, 
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A Berrer FEELING. 
In spite of the wintry elements out of doors, there has be 
a touch of Spring in the air on the Stock Exchange, and uni” 
the influence of a slightly more hopeful feeling, prices hing 
experienced a fairly general recovery. So far as Howe 
stocks are concerned, the reported arrangement of the fi 
Power Naval Treaty has been a helpful influence, while @ 
one time the more speculative markets were stimulated by 
greater activity in Wall Street. It is true that during theli) 
few days there has been a renewal of realizations in the Ami 
an market, but in a sense that, too, has been regarded a 
good factor because, having regard to the extent of the pi 
sitions which it is believed have still to be liquidated, anythig® 
like a big advance in the American market would have 
regarded as dangerous and possibly suggestive of death 
money rates on the other side of the Atlantic. British Fumi 
and kindred stocks have hardened and even India Loa” 
notwithstanding the unsatisfactory character of the Buds 
have been fairly steady. The low level to which Austral 
stocks had fallen attracted a good deal of buying, and the 
has been a substantial rally in most Australian stocks, th 
it is doubtful if the movement can go much farther until the 
have been clearer indications of the financial policy to}” 
adopted by the Australian Government. In the p A 
speculative markets movements during the week have b>] 
of an irregular character, and while in the Mining Market 
shares have rallied on the more definite statements with reg 
to the new Restriction Scheme, Oil shares have been we” 
on the cut in petrol. 




































* * % 
AN EXCELLENT REPoRT. . 
In these days of industrial depression it is encouragingy 
come across so cheerful a report as that recently published! 
Thomas Tilling, Ltd. Indeed, in some respects ** Industrial 
have something almost akin to speculative Mining shares} 
the sense that during recent years there have been 3" 
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SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN EXPENDITURE 
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que annual general meeting of the Southern Railway Company 
ras held on the 26th ult. at the Cannon-street Hotel, E.C. 
Brigadier-general the Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O., C.B.E. 
(the chairman), said that their gross receipts from railway working 
showed a decrease of £596,000. Passenger train traflic receipts had 
declined by £405,000, goods train traffic receipts by £167,000, and 

















Cars fy piscellancous receipts by £24,000. They had again to record a 
far fos remarkable increase In the number of passengers carried during the 
On 


year, namely 11,633,000. In the electrified area they had carried 


Went i 12,592,000 more passengers than in 1929, with an increase in receipts 
Mon f £192,000. Outside the electrified area the number of passengers 
ture yw, had decreased by 959,000 and the receipts by £544,000. 

Throughout the line the average fare per journey (excluding 
gason ticket holders) had decreased by just under 1d. per passenger 
journey. To arrest that decrease they had considered it necessary 
to raise slightly a certain number of their cheap fare tickets. The 

“nefit } onlinary merchandise traftic had again suffered by reason of the 



















Tate i depressed state of industry, and to a certain extent through more 
7S 4 yogeintensive road competition, but the greatest falling off had been in 
t. Ve the carriage of coal, which had decreased by 328,000 tons, with a 
* VCR ‘sling off in revenue of £117,000. 

h Tegan He turned to railway expenditure next and to a brighter side of 
S. Thi the picture. Railway expenditure showed a decrease of £246,000, 
enefitae drought about almost entirely by better organisation and by the 
act thal exercise of strict economy, and he could say that they were reaping 


those benefits of amalgamation which could only be attained after 
years of preparation. 
SEVEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


ates an 
Car wy 


tatutoye It was true that seven years had passed since the Southern 
ce, ip Railway came into being, but it took a long time for the benefits of 
bet we standardisation and other objects of amalgamation to become 


‘apparent, and a great deal of work was entailed and a considerable 
expenditure of money had to be incurred before the far-reaching 
changes that were necessary could be carried out. 

' Considerable progress had been made. For instance, in the chief 
‘mechanical engineer's department they had been able to concentrate 
the building of new wagons at Ashford and new locomotives would 
‘be built at Eastleigh or Ashford; the carriage underframes were 
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COMPANY MEETING. 

centrated at Lancing and was carried out by a progressive system 
of carriage repairs, under which arrangement the vehicles passed in 
the different stages through the hands of successive gangs of men 
who specialised in their particular operations. 

Notwithstanding the difficult times through which they had been 
passing during the last two years, their standard of maintenance 
had not in any way been lowered. ‘The Southern Railway was 
ready to take advantage of that improvement in the general trade 
of the country which was so long overdue and so eagerly awaited. 
During the past year a number of improvements at various places 
had been brought to completion. 

The total decrease in net receipts was £404,000, and the amount 
available was £6,134,000, or £414,000 less than in 1929. They 
recommended a dividend on the Preferred Ordinary stock of 24 per 
cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, and a dividend on the Deferred 
Ordinary stock of 1} per cent. 





Tryinc YEAR. 

The past year had been a very anxious and trying one and the 
present year had opened in an atmosphere of depression and want 
of confidence seldom equalled, but they had the consolation of 
knowing that they had not suffered quite so severely as the other 
three group railways. They were doing all they possibly could to 
stem the loss in traffic receipts. Under the new traffic manager 
they had organised an efficient staff of canvassers, they had sup- 
plemented their cartage services and were continually improving 
their railway services with the view to encouraging traffic, both 
passenger and goods, but unfortunately the usual amount of traftic 
was not passing. 

Last year he had given them particulars of the various omnibus 
companies with whom they had entered into agreements and in 
whose undertakings they had acquired a financial interest. They had 
slightly extended their activities during the past year, and now 
had a financial interest in nearly all the large omnibus companies 
operating through their district outside the Londontraftic area. 


Lonpon TRAFFIC. 

Within the London traffic area they had lately been subjected to 
most severe and unfair competition from certain long-distance 
express omnibus services. They had, however, been in close touch 
with the Minister of Transport on the matter ; he had shown every 
inclination to secure fair treatment for the main line railway 
companies, and it might be said that there was every indication that 
their position would be properly and adequately safeguarded. 

With regard to the proposals for the reduction of wages now 
before the National Wages Board, the matter was sub judice, but 
he would say that the directors would gladly share in any sacrifice 
that had to be made. 














Ltempi Fconstructed at Lancing, and the bodies for new carriages at Eastleigh. The report and accounts were adopted, and at a subsequent special 
for tye ‘The general overhaul of the passenger coaches had been con- | meeting a Bill proposed to be presented to Parliament was approved. 
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+s q Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1930 

by 

he a ; ‘ 
Total Income for year £11,180,351, being an increase of £395,478 over the previous year. 

- is Total Assets at end of the year, £49,368,247, being an increase of £3,422,542 during the year. 

y : . . . . 

te Total Claims Paid in the year £4,542,969. The Company has paid £66,023,623 in claims since 

“ | its establishment. 

ve || The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1930, amounted to £66,483,566 in the 

rau | Ordinary Branch and £93,046,796 in the Industrial Branch. 

oll Reversionary Bonus of £2 4s. per cent. again declared on all Ordinary Branch participating | 
_ F Policies. 
0 : 
ut} Industrial Branch: £164,948 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 

- The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,011,168, being an increase of | 
vel £93,157 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £4,941,590, being an 


increase of £202,416. 





The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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prizes where such high returns in dividends and bonuses have 
been secured as to impart what can only be described as a 
speculative element to the industrial market generally. ‘The 
latest report of Tillings shows that the net profit for the past 
year was £272,789, as compared with £225,120 for the previous 
year, and the directors are able not only to maintain the 20 
per cent. dividend, but in addition a bonus is announced on 
the ordinary shares of 1s. per share, less tax, with large alloca- 
tions to the reserve. 


(Continued from naa 


% * * 
REFUGE ASSURANCE. 

The Report, which was placed before shareholders and 
policy-holders of the Refuge Assurance Company at the recent 
meeting was a thoroughly satisfactory one. Both inthe Ordin- 
ary and Industrial branches remarkable progress is recorded, 
and for the third year in succession the Company is giving 
Industrial policy-holders increased benefits by allocating a 
sum of £164,948 out of the profits, while in the Ordinary 
branch the bonus is maintained at 44s. per cent. on sums assured. 

% * * 


A Prosrrrous BurmpinG Society. 

The Report of the Abbey Road Building Society for the 
past year shows that the rate of progress noticeable for 
some years was increased in 1980. ‘The number of share- 
holders and depositors increased from 134,819 to 197,471, 
being an advance of 47 per cent., while the total assets, 
which now aggregate £31,061,408 show an increase of about 
62 per cent. The next annual general meeting takes 
place in the Queen’s Hall on March 6, when Sir Josiah 
Stamp will preside and Sir Austen Chamberlain will be 
among the speakers. 

Scorrisn Wipows. 

Remarkable progress continues to be made by the Scottish 
Widow’s Fund and Life Assurance Society, and for last 
year the new business established a fresh high record, the 
total being £3,720,000. ‘This was achieved notwithstanding 
a set-back in single premium assurances owing, of course, 
to the provisions of the last Finance Act. At the meeting 
on ‘Tuesday the Chairman, Mr. A. W. Robertson Durham, 
said that he thought that financial conditions in 1929 had 
brought into relief the greater advantages which life assurance 
offered not only as a protection in the case of death, but as a 
really gilt-edged investment. 

SELFRIDGES. 

Not unnaturally the heads of some of our big Stores have 
felt it Incumbent upon them to take up the point which has 
heen raised in many quarters with regard to the lag in retail 
prices as compared with the heavy fall in wholesale. At the 
recent meeting of Selfridge and Company, for example, Mr. 
Gordon Selfridge contended that Gne of the causes of the lag 
in retail prices was the very high intermediate costs of manu- 
facture and distribution. In other words, of course, it is the 
high price of labour plus restrictions, &¢., which largely 
accounts for conditions which, despite the fall in wholesale 
prices, leave the general cost of living very high. A.W. K. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 
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BENEFITS OF ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE” POLIcy 





MR. A. W. ROBERTSON DURHAM’S REVIEW 


THE one hundred and seventeenth Stated Annual Meeting of 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society wag held 
the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 3rd March, 14 
A. W. Robertson Durham, C.A., F.1.A. (Chairman of the Qnjy 
Court of Directors), presiding. Figh 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed hig reo i= _ 
which would be shared by all present—that the President 1, Beott rt or 
Strathmore, was unable to be present and take the chair, ' xW. ae 

The Deputy Manager and Secretary read the notice conye; Sir ~ 
the Meeting and the Minutes of the one hundred and sixtees who presi 
Stated Annual Meeting, held on 4th March, 1930, which y, 


3ULTS 

approved ; and the Report and Accounts were taken as read, - 
Recorp Nrw Bustness. ne om 
was one ¢ 


In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts the Chaim 
after referring to the changes which have taken place jp 
directorate, said: In the year under review, we record a substay 
increase in the new Assurances completed which amounted to 
gross sum of £3,720,000, of which £228,000 was reassured, leayigd 
net new sums assured of £3,492,000. This represents an ine 


wide dep! 
of receipt 
remembe! 
years, du 
make 193 


: {Sahel ti onstituti 
over the preceding year of £727,000 gross and £592,000 net ¢ constitu 
: . fap EE Cx ° 1® cuffered, | 
deduction of Re-assurances. The total of net new business eng ts 
tutes a record in the Society’s history, while the gross total | a, 
been exceeded only once, namely, in 1920. The increased —— 
business, coming in a year of acute industrial depression, is yy , sites 
cularly gratifving, and I think indicates a return to “ Safety Fint ore | 


q per annt 
» 1930 1s a 

the 1930 
Piallen m 


investment after the Stock Exchange boom of the preceding yea 
Pouicy OF THE BoaRD. 

The operations of the year have resulted in our Funds increagy 

by £739,000, and the total funds now stand at £29,019,014, 


; - : et. n ’ We jmprovel 
manner in which this large sum is invested is shown in the Bala ties 
Sheet, and does not, I think, call for any detailed comment, In Your) 


speeches from this Chair in recent years we have referred tot on the ¢ 
policy of the Board in gradually reducing the large holding i palance 
British Government securities as favourable opportunity offer aff 3 per ce 
replacing them by suitable securities giving a higher yield, Ya of the P 
will notice on this occasion the trend has been in the Oppo Jarge ca 
direction. It is unnecessary to remind you that 1930 has beagl Reserve 
peculiarly difficult year for all those responsible for the investma. a great 
of large Funds. With falling money rates and so much uncertainf. present 
in different parts of the world, it has seemed desirable—at any ni of servit 
for the time being—to increase our holdings in British Governmaf) the inte 
securities. ‘There has also beeu some increase in our holding On th 
Ordinary Stocks which still form a very small percentage of af) over | 1 
invested funds. I need hardly add that these stocks have bah) and the 
selected with the greatest care and bearing in mind the Society  howevet 
traditional reputation for caution. I referred last year to the spah) have su 


problems of 1929, and indicated that our stringent valuation d& entitled 
investments, made on the basis of the market selling prices at tM) conside 


end of the year, showed a substantial margin in the difference betwaft paymer 
the market values and the Balance-Sheet figures. I am happy 
be able to tell vou that our valuation made on the same string 


basis, namely, the market selling prices as at 31st December lif The | 
shows that this margin increased materially during the year. and de 
THE ‘INDEPENDENCE ” Poticy. I wo 

From time to time during the past twelve months there liye mission 
been references in the press to a new type of family assuramf to ther 
A feature of the scheme has been the provision of a tempony— about t 
income to a widow in the event of the husband’s death during tif cali for 
first 15 or 20 years after the issue date of the policy. General Ing 


speaking, we do not favour special schemes. They are often mg there | 


attractive im appearance than in actual etfect. We have alway specific 
recommended ordinary Whole-Life With-Profit Assurance {if reache: 
family provision purposes, and we still recommend it as givingt remar! 
best value for premiums paid. Nevertheless, in the interests of af recogn 
members we explore the possibilities of any new idea so that # Tender 
may constantly offer the best which Life Assurance can_provitth I ta 


In pursuance of this policy we have considered the family income been » 
plan, and so convinced are we of the effective manner in whichiy This « 
provides for the peculiar and often difficult circumstances wide” giving 
surround the early years of married life that we have prepared have 
scheme under the title of the “ INDEPENDENCE ” policy. A cf” facts | 


of the booklet describing the scheme will be sent to members wi) The 
the Annual Report. In it the ‘“ INDEPENDENCE ”’ policy is ful = certai 
described, but I wish to draw particular attention to two featum) even) 


which do, I believe, distinguish our scheme from all others. THe data 1 





first is an option which secures a fixed monthly income to te thew 
widow not only in the event of the husband’s death during ti] of 80 
first 15 years after the policy has been issued, but even in the eve Th rey 
of the husband’s deathafter the family hasgrown up. A husband 1h of to- 
thus have the comfortable feeling of having provided an assu] Cars 
income for life to his widow whenever his death may occur. | confir 
Unrygut Option. In 

The second option, which so far as we know is unique, enablig ae 

a man to provide for an increase in the family income on the bith” i a 
of each child after the issue of the policy. All the father has tooey vust 
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in order to get this benefit is to give satisfactory replies 


s to Wie 
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EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION ON TRAFFICS 





hai SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S REPLY TO ROYAL COMMISSION 


, | 


Te Bighth Annual General Meeting of the London Midland and 
WE cottish Railway Company was held at Euston Station, London, 
Mf yW.1, on Friday, 27th February, 1931. 
, sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.B.E., Chairman of the Company, 
Veni ‘who presided said, in the course of his speech :— 
Cen 
h RestLTs OF THE YEAR'S WorKING.—RaILway Trarric Recuiprs, 


d, 





Not only in Great Britain, but throughout the world, last vear 
was one of extremely bad railway traffics as a result of the world- 
wide depression in trade. While, as compared with 1929, the loss 
of receipts in this country was not so severe as abroad, it has to be 
tN membered that we have been comparing with a series of bad 
We vears, due to the position at home, and the combined effect was to 
make 1930 probably the worst year since the opening of the railways 

G - . y »pfaled Thi ‘ > 2 ritia “a tlwrs " 
taf constituting our undertaking. W hilo all the British railways 
© wuffered, our undertaking suffered most, owing to its predominating 


dim 


ep interests in Lancashire, Lanarkshire and the Northern industrial 
ly 
d area. : ere ; 
There are some who talk scoffingly of railway economies, but a 
in Preduction of railway expenditure from the rate of £67,000,000 


fe per annum immediately before amalgamation to £56,000,000 in 
yea 1930 is a very considerable achievement, especially as two-thirds of 
F the 1930 expenditure was for labour and the rates of wages have not 
cus fallen materially. This economy was accompanied by a marked 
We improvement in the service afforded to the public, and without a 
reduction of the standard of maintenance and safety. 
nt Your Board gave very close consideration to the rate of Dividend 
Ot on the Ordinary Stock to be recommended to you. ‘They had to 
SM balance the desirability of continuing a Dividend of not less than 
Sage 3 per cent., because if its possible effect upon the Trustee status 
of the Prior Stocks, against the undesirability of making the very 
SM large call, which would have been necessary, upon the General 
tu Reserve Fund for 1930, and possibly for the vear 1931 also, failing 
i a great improvement in trade and favourable issues from the 
une present proceedings in regard to the labour rates and conditions 
® of service. ‘The importance of conserving the General Reserve in 
Mi the interests of all classes of stockholders was overriding. 
i On the actual results of the year’s working a Dividend of a little 
WF over | per cent. could have been paid, as the profits on investments 
% and the Income Tax adjustment mainly arose in 1930. It was felt, 
YE however, that the Ordinary stockholders of the Company, who 
‘il have suffered severely by the course of trade in recent years, were 
id& entitled to receive some further payment, and after very full 
Wi consideration of the position the recommendation to make a 
‘a payment for the year of 2 per cent., was decided upon. 
. 


— 
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a Royat. ComMission ON TRANSPORT. 
ii The Final Report of the Royal Commission has now been issued, 
and deals with co-ordination and development of transport. 

I would like to pay a tribute to the manner in which the Com- 
i® mission have handled the vast and complicated question remitted 
af tothem. Their report is most valuable, and the views expressed 

about the railways will receive the careful attention they undoubtedly 
call for. 

In general, I may say that the only points on which we consider 
there is much more to be said are those where, without taking 
m specific evidence from the railways, adverse conclusions have been 
af ©=reached. Perhaps I may refer briefly to one or two. I preface my 

remarks by expressing the appreciation we all feel of the very full 
a recognition accorded Railway Companies of the services they have 

Tendered, and are rendering, to the country. 

_ _ I take first the statement that, practically speaking, there has 
been no improvement in locomotive speeds during the last 80 years. 
» This question was not raised when [ was before the Commission 
F giving evidence for the Railways, and I do not think they would 
| have expressed themselves quite in that form had they had the full 
j facts before them. 

The Commissioners appear to have come to their conclusion on 
» certain information regarding one or two trains 80 years ago and, 
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js even if the facts are right regarding these, they are hardly adequate 


| data to apply to the 12,000 or 13,000 trains we run daily—even in 
© the winter months. They also entirely ignore the fact that the trains 
F of 80 years ago are not comparable with those of modern times. 
: In regard to weight, comfort of passengers, safety, etc., the trains 

of to-day are as different from those of 80 years ago as are the motor- 
| ears of 25 years ago from those of to-day, but I will continue to 
» confine my remarks to the question of speed. 

In the summer of 1930 there were on the L. M. 8. 35 express 
passenger trains running daily distances of upwards of 100 miles 
without a stop, including the two non-stops of 300 miles between 

E Euston and Carlisle, whilst the fastest scheduled speeds between 
_ the following points ranged from :— 
55.53 m.p.h., 10.0 a.m., Liverpool to Euston, between Mossley 

Hill and Euston, 





56.04 m.p.h., 10.40 a.m., Euston to between 

Euston and Stafford ; to 

59.18 m.p.h. between Willesden and Birmingham with the 

9.10 a.m., Euston to Wolverhampton ; 
to quote only three trains. 

For general travel [ would instance that 33 trains between 
London and Birmingham, Liverpool, Leicester and Kettering had 
a lower average running speed in 1913 than the 53.78 miles per 
hour of 40 trains in 1930. 

The longest non-stop in the summer of 1913, was the 11.10 a.m., 
Euston to Rhyl, a run of 209 miles. We now have several trains 
with an average non-stop run of 265 miles over the western section 
of our railway. 

In the face of these particulars it cannot be said that this Company 
has had no regard to the speed of express passenger trains. 


Liverpool, 


Rait AND Roap Transport. 

In 1928 we acquired our road powers; in 1929 we made our 
financial arrangements with the chief existing interests, and in 
1930 the progressive policy of co-ordinating Railway and Road 
passenger transport throughout the area of the L. M.S. system has 
been firmly begun. There are now few of our districts, other than 
London, in which we have not a measure of common interest with 
the principal omnibus operating companies, and where the Railway 
and Road Officers are not in close collaboration in regard to traflic 
arrangements to ensure the most effective employment of the 
joint resources. 

Evecrrirication ScHEMES..-WIDENING AND ELECTRIFICATION 
BETWEEN BarkinG AND UPMINSTER. 

Good progress is being made with the construction of the new 
lines for electric traction between Barking and Upminster, a distance 
of 7? miles. At present electric train services operated by agreement 
with the District Company between London and places on our 
L. T. & S. Line, terminate at Barking, and these works will enable 
electric train services to be extended to Upminster. This widenins 
and extension of electric services was necessary in order to deal 
with the rapidly increasing local traffic, particularly in connection 
with the London County Council’s Housing Estate at Becontree. 
This Scheme provides for at least 26,000 houses, of which we 
understand 19,500 have been constructed. 

MANCHESTER, SOUTH JUNCTION AND ALTRINCHAM JOINT RAILWAY. 

The M.S. J. & A. Railway is owned jointly with the L. & N. FE. 
Company, and in 1928, consequent upon the decline in the local 
passenger trafiic by reason of acute ‘Tramway and Omnibus com- 
petition, and developments taking place along the route, we decided 
jointly to equip the Railway between Manchester (London Road) 
and Altrincham for an electric suburban passenger service, tho 
total estimated cost being approximately £470,000. ‘Ihe indications 
were that our revenues from local passenger traffic would continue 
to fall increasingly unless we afforded a greatly improved service, 
and it was estimated that the provision of an electric passenger 
service would, within a period of five years, enable us not only to 
retain our present carryings, but increase them to a remunerative 
extent. 

The scheme includes new Statons at Dane Road (Ashton-on- 
Mersey) and Navigation Crossing (Altrincham) and the equipment 
and opening of the Old Trafford Cricket and Football Ground Station 
as a permanent residential Station. The work has to interfere as 
little as possible with existing traffic, but the progress made 
encourages the hope that the electric services will be in full operation 
in from four to six months’ time. 

Schemes have been under consideration for the electrification 
of a number of other provincial suburban lines, but we have not 
been able so far to ensure remunerative arrangements. 

Screntiric ResEARCH. 

The eminent scientists whose names I gave you last year are now 
actively associated with us ; the Advisory Committee on Scientific 
Research began its work last July, and the advantages of close 
association between the Technical Oflicers and outside members 
are being increasingly felt. The research work which the Committee 
has inaugurated is directed towards the problems of urgent practical 
importance, such as increasing the durability of the paint on carriages 
and the reduction in the wear of rails and tyres. Quite apart from 
these major investigations, the frequent informal discussions 
between members of the Committee will undoubtedly help us to 
solve some of our less outstanding problems. We have also hed 
a small joint Committee investigating the questions of locomotive 
water and fuel economy, and the work dealing with water promises 
to yield early results of considerable benefit to the Company. 

Future Prospects. 

Although wo are in touch with nearly all the industries and 

interests of the country and have ample opportunity for making 
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a general survey, it is not the custom at our Annual Meetings, as 
it is with the big Banks, to give any extended analysis of our 
industrial and economic position. 

That the outlook for British industry is difficult and perplexing 
beyond all experience there is no doubt whatever. One difficulty 
J have in publicly making a frank and balanced estimate is that 
our own British people tend, by complacency and Micawber-like 
resilience, not to accept unfavourable judgments at face value, 
but to divide the result by three, while at the same time foreign 
observers, by lack of understanding of our psychology multiply 
it by three. As soon as our people have the collective wisdom to 
readjust our costs and standards to the competitive levels of our 
output ; to recognise new conditions of markets and industrial 
methods ; to come out of a fool’s paradise of social expenditure, 
it will be found that the underlying strength of Britain’s position 
is still very great indeed. The readjustment must come soon, 
for that strength is being rapidly undermined. 

The revenue available for your Ordinary Stock is exceedingly 
sensitive to the total trade and production of the country—it may 
be said that a change of approximately 2 per cent. in that trade 
volume has an effect of 1 per cent. on the potential dividend. 

This arises from the fact that a very large proportion of expendi- 
iure does not change with traffic, and out of every £100 in receipts 
only the last £20 is available for a return on all our Capital, of which 
not more than £5 goes to Ordinary Stock, which thus bears the 
brunt or enjoys the boon of the fluctuations on the whole £100. 

It is thus impossible for me in the uncertain outlook—it is only 
certain that our traflic receipts for 1931 are already nearly £997,000 
below last year—to prophesy, even if the outcome of the appli- 
cations to the National Wages Board on the subject of wages were 
known to me. But what is abundantly clear is that the great 
economies we have made, which have been so far swamped by the 
large decrease in traffics and charges, are to an important extent 
permanent, and if your economic case before the National Wages 
Board receives proper recognition we shall be in a good position to 
reap the advantage of a revival in trade, when it comes, in its 
effects upon our balance of net revenue available for the Ordinary 
Stock. 

Mr. FE. B. Fielden, M.P., the deputy-chairman, seconded the 
resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts which, 
after discussion, was carried, 





SELFRIDGE & COMPANY 





AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD 





Tis twenty-third annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge and 
Company, Ltd., was held on the 26th ult. at the Company’s Store, 
Oxford Street, W. 

Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the 
year 1930 started by showing reasonable increases in their returns 
over the corresponding periods of the previous year. The first six 
months were substantially on the right side, but the second six 
months were not so good. Prices continued to fall, and there was 
also a further decrease in the buying strength of the consuming 
public. Therefore, they had found it necessary to increase more 
than ever the number of customers, and in this they had been 
reasonably successful, for their figures showed that they had served 
several hundred thousand more customers than during any previous 
year. Notwithstanding that, there had been a small decline in their 
returns as compared with those of 1929. 

Present-day prices, in their Store at least, were continually being 
reduced as rapidly as their first cost of production made possible, 
but they still saw occasional public criticisms to the effect that 
retail prices were failing to keep pace with wholesale reductions. 
His contention was that the retail prices had followed those reduc- 
tions which had been obtained from the manufacturers and had 
been quickly passed on to the public, and that the great Stores had 
been foremost in helping to reduce the cost of living. This was 
further proved by the fact that the gross profits per cent. of those 
Stores had been no greater and in many cases less than during 
previous years. 

Within a month or two they would start a very great but not 
rapid scheme of premises enlargement. The Store was too small for 
their requirements, and the throngs of customers on their various 
floors were often almost too great. Leases for ninety years had 
been made, and they would begin very shortly a building on the 
corner of Duke and Somerset Streets, measuring about 230 x 200 ft. 
In as much, however, as they would not require the entire completed 
building at once, they would build at the start only the ground 
floor.and three basements. That structure they hoped to have at 
least partially ready for next Christmas trade. ‘Then, as they 
required additional space, they would cover more land with their 
building, and add the upper storeys to those about to be built. 

The report was adopted. 





a 
UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDEN7 
INSTITUTION 
MR. WALTER RUNCIMAN’S ADDRESs, 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 





REDUCED PREMIUMS. 
BUDGETARY EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Tue annual meeting of the members of the United Kingdy 
Temperance and General Provident Institution was held oy i 
nesday, March 4th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, EC 

The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. (Chairman of 
Institution) presided. ; : =a 
TeN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 

The Chairman, in presenting the Report and moving the adopti 
of the balance sheet, said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—I[ have ad 
been for ten years the Chairman of the Institution and I wish to ( 
to examine its growth during that period. The total assets, y "| 
in 1920 stood at £10,187,032, now amount to £18,960,14] » 
increase of £8,773,109, while the gross interest on these fund 
has increased from £552,455 a year to £1,021,672—very Nearly 
double. At no time have we departed from the policy of cone, 
vative and solid finance, yet the net rate of interest earned h 
been worked up from £4 Is. lld. per cent. to £4 12s, 34. 
members are thus secure in the quality of their assets, while ; 
rate of interest earned makes the Institution’s policies a thorough} 
sound and remunerative investment. 7a 

The total annual income from all sources has increased fn 
£1,355,000 to £2,120,000, while the total sums assured and bontusal 
have grown from £28,289,388 to £46,436,325. In 1920 the he 
new business secured was £2,002,000 compared with £3,030,i 
last year, the sixth successive year in which the net new assurany 
exceeded £3,000,000. At the same time, by better organisatiy 
and prudent management, expenses have been kept down ani t} 
percentage of expenses to premium income was actually love 
last year than in 1920. 

REVISION OF RATES. 


From time to time, as changing conditions demanded, we hay 


revised the rates of premium charged for new assurances. Usually 
though not invariably, these adjustments have been in a downw: 
direction, and now, as a result of recent investigations, a furth 
revision has been decided upon. In the leaflet enclosed with yoy 
copy of the Annual Report you will see examples of the redw: 
rates for Whole-life Without-profit Policies. Reductions hj 
also been made in the rates for Without-profit Endowment Assy 
ances and—to a lesser extent—in the rates for With-profit Policia 
both Whole-life and Endowment Assurances. The reduced mi 
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should prove attractive and the increased business secured shoul 


contribute to the profits accruing to our With-profit policyholden 


The reductions apply to new Assurances only. It is impossil} 


for obvious reasons, to make them retrospective. 
INVESTMENTS—EFFECT OF FALLING PRICE LEVEL. 

Let me now offer you a few remarks on movements in fina 
which have a direct bearing upon our investments. In the fir 
place let me say that if past experience can be taken as a guide, 
falling price level would lead to rising prices for British Governme 
securities in the long run. In order that this may be the eventw 
outcome, the credit of the British Government must (as int! 
past) be considered by the world as absolute. If once faith we 
lost in the good word of the British Government, no action oft! 
Bank of England could suffice to stem the outward flow of capi 
from Great Britain that would ensue. Fortunately, there is nol! 
lihood of that happening. 

The disagreeable features about the latest fall in commol 
prices are, first, that the fall was due chiefly to maldistribution@ 
gold and only in a minor degree to increasing production of « 
modities ; and, secondly, that the fall in prices has every sigi 
being permanent. These two factors taken together mean thatt! 
revenue side of the British Budget has suffered a reduction in ten 
of money which can only slowly be made good as British produtti 
increases in the course of time. 

EXTRAVAGANT BUDGET EXPENDITURE. 

At the same time there have been huge additions during the yw 
to our already gigantic expenditure, and intolerable direct taxat 
is increasing so violently that the Exchequer had to resort to wl 
up its reserves, and has no further funds to draw upon, now thi 
the evil day has arrived. Mr. Snowden admits that the peopl 
this country are taxed up to the hilt. 





Part of the additional expenditure was, no doubt, due to {9% 
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necessity of providing for the profligacy of the previous Parliame'} 





but that plea will not exonerate this House of Commons from! 
charge of adding £27 millions in expenditure to a Budget that ® 
already swollen to the point of destruction. 
Now, at the eleventh hour, extravagant expenditure is to! 
stopped. Let us hope so. And since it is admitted on all sidest! 
the field for economies in the non-statutory expenditure is too 8! 
to yield adequate results, it is evident that Parliament must! 
shrink from the task of dealing with statutory expenditure, ¥ 
maintaining in their integrity all contractual obligations. 


























I would repeat that the credit of the British Government is toi}, 


of course, and always will be, beyond question. The best prov 
our Institution’s faith in British Government securities is show?! 
our holding over £3,400,000 out of £18 million in securities 0 
guaranteed by, the British Government. 

The resolution was seconded by the Right Hon. Lord Reve 
and carried unanimously. 
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‘throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
































































7 IV—A Dog’s Devotion. 


: CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING Coy., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 388.) 


“ non-medical ” proposal form, and to pay a small 
"ditional premium. I commend this new scheme strongly to our 
members, and ask them to read the booklet very carefully. If they 
would like further information we shall be glad to hear from them, 
but should the scheme for any reason not interest them or any 
member of their family, I ask them to make a point of passing on 
the booklet to one of their friends who is likely to be interested. 
In this way, they will be helping to do their share as members of 
this mutual I und in promoting the business of their own Society. 
The Directors’ Report and the Accounts as audited were adopted 


que xstions ON a 


nanimously. 








pOoOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
some total orphans, but all taken trom dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’”’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


| 2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
| 


minute. 


£7 10s. Od. 

one hour. 

Please send a gilt to heip the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing, for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


~ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 
Paid-up Capital ; ee 500,000 
Reserve Fund ° £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Pp ropr ietors ‘unde r ‘the (> harter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for | fixed pe riods received. 


will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
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THE SOUL OF A DOG 


ILLUSTRATED BY TRUE STORIES 
by F. M. ARCHER 


Author of “the Dog in Health & Disease.” 
Contents.—Foreword by Harry Price. Introduction. I.—What_ the 
Bible says. Ji.—Evolution and the Soul. }iL.—A Dog’s Mind, 


V.—The Supernatural in a Dog. 





ROUND TABLE 


Al Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
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DO NOT 
“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and 
girls, some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, 
who pass through Rescue Homes in union with the Association 


and who, having “ fallen by the wayside"’ through human lust, 
are rascued by the modern ‘Good Samaritan,’ the Rescue 
Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a “* Good Samaritan” 
of this Christlike work? 


CIFTS WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
Dr. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON, Chairman, CHURCH PENITE es 
TIARY ASSOCIAT ION, Church House, Westminster, London, $.W.1, 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


and assist us in the support 


1CK VOW LEDCGED, 























QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupoir Bester. Mats. Weds., Sats., & Easter Monday, 2.30. 


EVENINGS aT 8.15, 
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large Garage. 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





ROYAL 
residential, 


HOTEL, Virst- 
A.A., BRAC. 
1759, 


ae —-SEYMOUR 


Ist class. 


YORK HOUSE 
Vully licensed. 
Historical associations from A.D. 





he JTENHAM. 





terms, Garage. 


Cent. heating. 
Lt golf, bowls & te nnis, &c. Gar. 


HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Kr ishing, boating, hunting, 
*Phone: Totnes 14. 


W HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
Hyde Park, W. 
No tips. 


RACE, 
Baths free. 


2. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. 








Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ivery comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
*Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





/ Ing} 


£ 


FI 








| ROITWICH SPA— 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. 





ce lent table. 


E STBOU 
4Facing sea. 


tes, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
>from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

‘ASTER at COLLETTS on the Cotswolds.—Golf, 

4 Motoring. Every comfort. Central heating. Ex- 


COLLETTS HOTEL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham 
ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 








pL Cathedral. 


mn) 


Bedrooms ; 














ter & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 407 l. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s 
Hydro, For health, comfort and pleasure. 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, 
@, others at lower rates, Prospectus free, 


MURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
High Street, Guildford. 





Greate st 
270 
inclu- 





piled. We shall be 


a copy if you will w 














ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
ch is justly famous for its home atmosphere 


hi and | 








YOUR IDEAL HOLIDAY |: 


 PICKFORDS 


Innumerable delightful ways of spending 
a holiday, at home or abroad, at a reason- 
able cost are contained in this holiday 
guide, the most comprehensive ever com- 


PICKFORDS 


* §3-54- HAYMARKET 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, L St, 

George's Square, S.W.1. Roomand Breakfast, 

6d. day, or weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
guineas Weekly. 


ND \ 


8. Sus. 





| alliaiaaiaaia INNS. 


Ask for De wii Lis t A 2d. post tree) of 170 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE FR ESHMENT HOUSER ASSOCIATION, 








. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. Lrp, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. P.R.W. A. Lrp., ST, GEORGE’S Houses, 193 REGEN? 
> Eres Pp ; STREET, W 
\XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing ae ee 
Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢ 3 


| ONDON, 
4 
CRANSTON CO, HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOKL, BLOOMSBURY STREETD, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


delighted to send you 
rite, ‘phone or call at: 


‘ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. ; : ; : 
nq Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. | Electrie fires and hot and cold wate he all rooms. 
and R.A. : rdrote "Pp 2»: 2207, | Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 
eat BAO. T Te ‘| Hydrotel, "Phone & } TRAVEL SERVICE Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
ORQUAY, ROSE TOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An} Summer months—April to November—l0s. Largely 


patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 








asone ges, arage. For illustrated Tariff | 
ones ee a an ae wee Tariff apply aegont on I ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTAN( H, 23-24 Lancaster 
- ——— 4 Gate, Hyde P. wrk, W.2. Very , pleasantly situated 
AWAY FROM }FOGS—WOODLANDS HOTE E. = ——> — overlooking Hyde Parts. Spacious public rooms charm: 
‘A SIDMOUTH. Inclusive winter terms, gns. ae KINGSLEY HOTE ie Hart, Street, | ingly furnished. (as fires in all bedrooms, running 
tful, old-world mansion near sea sunny, FoI oe! L WC 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running | h. & ¢. water now being extended to all, Lift. Night 
en, Good table, comfort, efficiency, Garage, | water, Stiean and Breakfast from &s, 6d. per night, } porter. ‘Terms from 34 gns, weekly and from 12s. 6d, 

“J, Special inclusive terms on application, per day, Telephone Padd, 8083, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line sormedase 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). 
Series discounts : 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittang 
to ensure insertion, not later than T uesday of each week. 


ine. 


74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 


_ WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 
ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
Holloway, N. 7. 
Largest General 
North 





The 
Hospital in London. 

i ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 

FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 

No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 

PLETION to enable OPENING [by the King in July’. 

* Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 

you as overwhelming ! ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 





Communications to 
R CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S8.E.1. 


THE CANCER cappeleeee: 


(I 
FULHAM ROAD, ST ONDON, S.W. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases Who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 


8 








FOR DISEASES OF THE HE ART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria: Park, E. 2, 
sTILL NEEDS = £12,000 


URGENT STRUCTURAL TMPROVEMENTS 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 

THE CONVALESCENT 
closed for lack of tunds. 
HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 38d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s., for 40, 25s. for 100. How many may I enter- 
tain for you ?—Rev. FP. W. CHUDLEIGH, Nast End Mission, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, HE. 1. 


TOR 
£4,000 


Tc HOME 


reopen 





A 








PERSONAL 
AT ASAL CATARRH relieved at once and ultimately 
| cured) with Pyorrhosol—the wonderful mouth, 
nose and throat specifice—money returned in full if not 











proved by any user. 5s., 7s., and Iss. 6d. Descriptive 
matter free.—Dept. 40, PYORRHOSOL, 165-7 Waterloo 
Road, London, 8.E.1. 








she tis BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatiy. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rev. 
¥. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 











Hall, Commercial Road, London, b. 1 
EXHIBITIONS, X&e. 
tiR JOHN SOAN ES MUSEUM, 13 LIncony’s ENN 
b FIELDS, W.C Interesting house, built 1812. 
Paintings, Sculpture ar Antiquities. Open free. 10.30 


am, to 5 p.m, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays. March, April, May, June, July, August. 
At other t times by cards ob tained of the CURATOR. 


MEDICAL 


A RS VIVENDI Breathing introduces a new principle 

in Health and Education. It is the Key to vigour 
and efliciency in adult and child, for it counteracts the 
downward pressure which impedes the action of lungs, 
stomach, liver, and internal organs, and wrecks the 
upright human posture, Ordinary breathing is an 
animal inheritance which is superseded by the Upward 











Breath of Ars Vivendi. The causation of such an 
affection as Asthma has never been understood—hence 
the futility of usual measures, such as inhalations, 


injections, change of air, &e., Which may alleviate for a 


time, but cannot cure, for they do not touch the real 
cause—pressure upon the diaphragm, and constriction 
of the nervo-muscular mechanism of respiration. Ars 
Vivendi Treatment goes to the root of the matter, and 
really cures. Asthma of 20 years in M.D., F.R.C.P., 
has been cured on this principle.—Particulars from 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, author of * Ars Vivendi,” «c., 


Wigmore Hall, London, W. 


r 
{XH \USTED GLANDS result in Debility, 
47) Arthritis, Rheumatism, Acidity, 

stipation, and all stomachie complaints. 

Wxtract, _NEW_ RESEARCH Co., Dept. 3, 





Neuritis, 
Dyspepsia, Con- 
Write, re Gland 
Worcester Park. 














APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
" WANTED 
pAaxsas UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY PROP ESSORSHIP IN ECONOMICS, 


Applications are invited for this post by the SENATE 


of the University. Appointment for three years in 
first instance, Salary Rs. 1250 per mensem. Candidates 
should send six copies of application on or before 


March 28th, 1931, to the SECRETARY, Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, 88a Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
irom whom further particulars are obti linable on 


application, 











HAMBURG SOUTH AMERICAN LINE. 


YOUR HOLIDAY CRUISE 


TO MADEIRA, SPAIN, ITALY, GREECE, 
EGYPT and PALESTI NE, TURKEY or 
NORWAY, will surely be found in 


Delightful Cruises by new 14,000-ton 
FARES (32 FROM £15 


OUR 1931 PROGRAMME. 
motor ships between March 26 and 
August 4, varying from 10 days to 

STELP & LEIGHTCN, LTD., 

13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C. 3. 


Post free on request. 
23 days. 
London 
Telephone: Monument 4361. 

















Showeards for us ; 
Albans. 


YARN money 


at home writing 
4 good pay.—GRANT, ; 


3. 204, 8 








"eli BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 


EDUC ATION COMMIT TEE. 

The Committee invite applications for the appointment 
of ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS:  com- 
mencing salary £500, rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £600. 

Age limits 35 to 45 years. 

Candidates must be graduates of a British University 
and should have had definite experience of Vublic 
Elementary Schools. 

It is desirable, though not essential, that candidates 
should have qualifications and/or experience in Handi- 
craft and Physical Training. 

Canvassing, cither directly 
regarded as a disqualification. 

Fornis of application may be obtained on application 
to the ee to whom they must be returned not 
later than Saturday, March 21st, accompanied by 
copies only of not more than three testimonials. 

Rh. bB. MORGAN, 
Education Officer, 





or indirectly, will be 


Education Office, 
Katharine Street, 
February 23rd, 


Croydon, 
1931. 





HULME 


ae GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

The Governors invite applications from Graduates of 
British Universities for the position of HEAD-MASTER 
of the above-named School, which will be rendered 
vacant by the retirement of the present head-master at 
the end of the Summer Term, 1951. 

The School is an Endowed School, receiving grants 
from the Board of Education and also from the Local 
Edueation Authorities, and has an Advanced Course 
in Mathematics and Science. 

The number of boys is about 330. 
initial salary will be £650 per annum. 

Further particulars may be received from the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS, Hulme Grammar. School, 
Oldham, and applications are to be received by him 
on or before Saturday, April Isth, 1031. 


1T. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, 
s 


The minimum 





COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Wanted in September, 1931, a MISTRESS well 
qualified to teach Geography throughout the Senior 


obtained from the 
Cotham Strect, 


School. 
SECRETARY 
St. Helens. 


a OF LONDON.—The University will 
J shortly proceed to award two UNIVERSITY 
POST-GRADUATE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS, 
each of the value of £275 for one year, and three POST- 
GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS of the value of £150. 
The Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University.—Applications (on a pre- 
scribed form) must reach the PRINCIPAL, University of 
London, South Kensington, S.W.7 (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained), not later than May Ist, 
1931. 

February 10th, 


Application forms may be 
to the Governors, 17 





1931, 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








GEC RETARTIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 

Kensington College, ‘Decause of the extremely high 

standard attained by its students, always has more 


applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for-those who-wish to make a 
successful start in business. .The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MuNnrorpd, Director, 


KENSINGTON COLLEG K, 


Bishop's Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls available in the 

College buildings, 






-asomcne a, — 
— 
T, ED: 





23% for 6 insertions ; 5% 


or ]3; 


~.J jeighton 
ENGINEERING TRatyiyy 


UTOMOBILE trig 0 


if LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3, (Day aa jeisure pur 
dential). —Founded specially to. train boys ap {30 to 180 
education for the Automobile Tndus try. The currie Sel the Head- 
combines an essentially practical modern work —_— 


rience with training in —— tration. 


A : 
for qualified students. Candidates will } Pointy es 


eC accepted fy on J 





Probationary terms. Syllabus from Hr AD-Mastpp fhe follov 
» Ist 
NAREERS FOR GIRIS—Gitls of g001 aaa wt om 


receive practical training at the Central En 


, e ne - 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Assn ag 
S80 

















fee; 


tion (Incorporated), The courses are from 6 

and include shorthand, typewriting, be oa 
comunittee procedure, office routine, foreign | ne roubridge 
&e. Apply ~ asian to the SECRETARY ci s nnoaee 
Square, W.C. aS ——— 











—= =H IRI 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &, IB Gaui: 
"HE! 


[rROE ‘BEL EDUCATIONAL — INSTITUTE, Wl 


LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARA RI 
1 


grounds, ¥ 






SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTO) 

S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION — SCHOOL, 7 mlertake 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14.” Chain SO" 
(. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss § i 


Lawrence.—For information —— 


ro 


3M) 























“from the 














Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of hoki 
apply to the SECRETARY. B® for Girls. 
UNIVERSITY OF Long y 
A Course of three Lectures on * ~ VAMILY yy Bye 
BELLINI ” will be given by Mr. k WATERHONaE A FREE 
(of the National Gallery) at UN RST LY COLLES 
LONDON, Gower Street, we 1, On  Monds! 
MARCH 9th, 16th and 23rd, at 4 p.m. At the f Head 
lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor ¢ 1 For det 
Borenius, D.Litt., Ph.D., Durning-Lawrence Proj © Head-3 
of the History of Art inthe University. The lectursejie Memorial 
be illustrated with lantern slides. — 
aa OED] 
A Course of three Lectures on “ THE APPLICATIO) | £10 
OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO PRACTICAL APPA of about 
IN AFRICA” will be given by the Rey, EDW xyaminat! 
SMITH (Author of * The Golden Stool,” &.) att and open 
LONDON SCHOOL or ECONOMICS,  Hosghteliff forms (wh 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, on Monday, Tuesday w& tieulars ft 
Wednesday, MARCH 9th, 10th and Lith, 1931, at 5p — 
At the first lecture, the Chair will be taken by Profes tANDE 
C. G, SELIGMAN, M.D., F.R.C.P., FLR.S., Profesor s 
Ethnology in the University. An ope 
— _— girls over 
A Lecture on “CHURCH AND STATE” wil of entry, 
given by The Wost Rev. His Grace the LORD ARG Apply 
BISHOP OF YORK, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., LL.D, att a 
LONDON *SCHJOL OF ECONOMICS,  Hougttalii Qi. 
Street, : ee n, W.C.2, on Wednesday, MARCH tif +) Chu 
1931, af 5.30 p.m, The Chair will be taken by the k Ch 
Canon WY R. Matthews, M.A., D.D., Dean of Kigf Universit 
College, London, ADMISSION FREE, WITHO 
TICKET For pa 
J. WORSLEY, —- 
Academic Regi 7, Dt 
SS Se eee S SCI 
Recogniz 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES bathing, 
scholars 
Y vorepe 1 ’ Y a —— 
NAUTICAL TRAININGS —— 
AND GENERAL EDUCATION, \ (En 
.M.S. * WORCESTER.’ off Greenhithe, Kent. (fl Quatiteg 
Supt. Comdr, ¢ . Steele, V.C., R.N. x 












Primary Object : The Training of Youths as Exec ‘Me 
Officers for the Maritime Services. Combine: § ‘ote 
Technical and Commercial Subjects with 1 sg 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. The Training counts say 
Year’s Sea Service for Certificated Cadets. Appoi é ida 
granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and RX ret mGat 
Scholarships. Ages 12-17.” Moderate terms. For lism yyeP'\t 
trated P pi he apply SECRETARY, Thames Natt M = rr 
Tre ining College (Dept. R.S.), 72 Mark Lane, Lon candles 
AC, pe 

se 

VAMBRIDGE.--THE PERSE SCHOOL tion he 

(founded A.D. 1615). plaving | 

Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. Boal vimmit 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantage scholars 
through its close proximity to the University. Vere 


known for successful work in Classics, Modern Langu 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior 






ie 





O.T.C, and Scouts. School house, in grounds of! a 
acres, Playing fields 28 acres. 
Apply HeAb-MASTER, 7 Way st 
VNLIP TON COLLEGE, BRIST( = 


About 12 Entrance Scholarships value from £1! 























£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 a ya UWI 
Preliminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. [ay \ C} 
Examination, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Particular! schoo! f 
the SECRETARY. © Summer 
. : a : eas g irom an 
] URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for kis 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value fron 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May ——- 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist followmtgg = 
examination. Application forms to be filled up# eae 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, 
before May 1J2th.—For further particulirs appl 
Canon R. ~D. BepwortH, Head-Master, School Hs Be 
Durham. i 
oF 
T RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHI 
An Examination will be he ld in June for the are 
of one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., i A 
£85 in case of need, of four open Se holarships mn 2 
£35-£70. p.a., and of various Exhibitions, —Particl@ Cama 


Hvuab-MASTER, . 








ducati 
Ene 
Assveiy 
» Mat 
‘Kee ing 
Dguagy 


t Ruse 




















May Sth to 7th. 


E Recognized by Board of Education. 


> swimming ; 


: [PANDs 


yarch 7, 1931.] 


THE 
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_———— a 
—_—_ am speed a inca ene pie ' “ 
EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — Fully SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES ONEY.—“‘Clipston Brand” is the finest English 


T 
s equipP 
acres, over! j 
acres, Junior School. 


yed Public School on a splendid site of 60 
jooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Y Preparation for Universities, 





Spire a eor yrospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
A, MLA,, Head-Master. 
TWHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 


‘camination for several Open Scholarships (value 
U ee) takes place annually in March. 
i) (0 n Park is a Public School in which physical 
leg on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
trae pursuits take the place of O.T.C, activities. Fees 
en F530 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply to 
- Head-Master, KE. B. CasTLE, M.A., Oxon. 





VONBRIDGE SCHOOL.— Scholarships Examination 

‘on June Ist to 4th, 1931. Entries close May 16th. 
the following will be offered :-—For boys under 14 on 
june Ist, 1931, four New Judd Scholarships of £75 p.a. 
‘ach and five or six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
the holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1931, the Judd 
gholarship of £40 p.a.— For particulars apply to the 
SpCRETARY TO THE Hreab-MAstTer, The School House, 
Tonbridge. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
HEATH, SUSSEX.— A Junior House has now been 
girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 


— 
peer St 


opened for | 
grounds, riding. 





ndertaken,—Principals : Miss MOBERLY and Miss 
RoseMaRY YOUNG, M.A. (Oxon.), 
HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY, 
H ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
* Watford 616.” 


for Girls, Tele, 








FORTH PARK 
THREE SEX, 


\ FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &e., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Yemorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


\ ILTON MOUNT 


FOR 





QEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.— Scholarship of 
i £105 a year for school life, and some Exhibition 
ofabout £60 a year will be awarded on the result of an 
yamination to be held at the school May 11th-L5th, 1931, 
and open to girls under 14 on May ist. Application 
forms (which must be returned by March 31st) and par- 
tieulars from the SECRETARY. 





QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
‘ — 

An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1931. Last date 
ofentry, Mareh 14th. Examination, May 11th to 13th 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

w!. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL, 
) Church of England Girls’ Public School. 
Chairman: The Lord Bishop of St. Albans. 
University Examinations. 
New boarding house recently opened, 


Large playing fields. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








DUNSTAN'S 


Ne ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON- 
1y SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Warm climate, sea 
Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
Apply SisTeR SUPERIOR, 


hat » good food. 
scholars from £10. 








T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
4) (English Church) — Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified statf— Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 








{T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


p+) Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 


{100 to £40, will be offered next June. Candidates must 
he over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
tandidates will enter the School in September, 1931.— 
Prospectus and full particulars en application to the 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 


‘ CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
Tequirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2. lines). 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


is UTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Pulpit, 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure for’d.— 401 Strand, W.C.2. 











TO CONNOISSEURS 


( VEORGIAN ART (1760-1820) is the title of a compre- 
WM hensive and well-illustrated book, invaluable to 
Visitors to the Georgian Exhibition at 25 Park Lane. 
Illustrated prospectus free from BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 
Bank Buildings, 16a St. James's Street, London, 8.W. 1. 














PUBLICATIONS 


VERY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 

4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and T will send you a copy of this month's issue. 

Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


] EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet free.—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD Massry, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 











ITERARY Typewritingcarefully & promptly executed 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane ((), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 
| ee eo and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.--STRAND TYPEWRITING AND SEC- 
RETARIAL SERVICE, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


ade gy esi HERALDIC OFFICE, 

2 King Street, St. James's, S.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes, 








LTD., of 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


} jf IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
i Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at onee ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactery. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world. BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 
\ THY sell your things at the lowest price ? Highest 

) possible sum in cash for old gold and _ silver, 
platinum, every description of second-hand jewellery, old 




















tion for academie and musie examinations ; extensive 
phiving grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
excellent health record ; individual care, 
‘cholarships available. Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 

An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 














p tab-MistRRss, Last day for returning entry forms, | Shetlield plate, silver.—WILKINSON, Dial Lane, Ipswich. 
May With. 

"PHE LAURELS, RUGHY. Private BOARDING | _ . 

| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- FOR THE GARDEN 





’ RITE for ourspecial Spring Planting Offerof ‘Trees 
and Shrubs for Hedges, Screens and Wind Breaks 
Shrubs and Conifers. 


\ 


Ornamental Trees, 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Bulbs, Alpine and Herbaceous 
Plants. Best quality at lowest prices. 
D. STEWART & SON, LTD., Ferndown Nurseries, 


Nr. Wimborne, Dorset. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 




















Honey direct from our own apiary. 12 1-lb. bottles 
25s., or 6 for 13s. Carriage paid.—CLIPstoN PovLtny 
Farm, Clipston, Market Harborough. 

OB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scotch 


I Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 3) Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2.6. 10 Ibs. 2.6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quantities 
R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirliny. 








WALL Welsh Mutton.—Hindqrs. abt. 3 Ib.. 17 Ib. 
h Foreqrs. abt. 7 Ib., 1/5 Ib., p. pd. Mondays and 


Thursdays.—GLASFRYN Home Far, Chwilog, Carn 








RESTAURANTS 


PSHE CHELSEA GRILL is recommended to gourmets 





for the quality of its food and the excellence ot its 
cooking. Dinner from 6.30 to 9 a la carte or 36 table 
d'hote.— 15 Flood Street, King’s Road. Flaxiian 2037 





CLOTHES TURNING 


\ TALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TU RNCOAT 

SPECLALIST. S8.B. Overeoats TURNED from 
308.; D.B., 35s.; Suits, 40s.; Frock Coats converted 
into morning coats, 30s.— 6 Broadway, Luduate Hill, EC. ¢ 














TO LET, &e. 


VHARMOUTH, DORSET.—Noble scenery. 6 om, 
Bridport, Ax’mter, 3 Lyme Regis. Furn. House 

To Tet, 4,8, 10 wks. May-Sept. 3 bdrms, bathroom, hoc; 
garage; 70 yds. st., 6 min. beach.— OWENs,VPark Ho 








W HY not live within a Id. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. H. and e. water all bedrooms 

















SWISS RESORTS 
Jc ANDERSTEE. THE RUEDINAUS in Bernese 
Oberland summer and winter resert Mrs 
VIOLET BATESON. 
CREMATION 


a SOCLETY.— Life Membership £5) 5s.. 

or six annual subs. of 21s. ineludes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision iv! 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Notting! am 
Place, London, W. 1.) Tel: Welbeck 4168. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
REVELATION TO LOVERS 








oft real Turkish 


A 


Tobacco. “ BLZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped » 1,000 for 57s. 6d 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co... Lrp 


9) ~~ Piceadilly, W.1. SOLACK CIRCLES ” 
Pobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful ani ndescribable plea 
sure: L2s. 4d. per } Ib. tin, post extra. 
PEAUTIFUL CROTAL scented Motor Rugs in a 
variety of exquisite designs now olfered direct to 
the public for the first time. These warm luxuriotis rugs 
have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed, 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Hizhlard 











Homespun products. For fuller particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 
VOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List tre 


Rev. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Vropaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Speetater Oflices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittince 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2!",, for 6 
insertions ; 5° for 13; 74° for 26; and 10%, for 52 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.— HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. |. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Viree, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
PEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &«., 
\ also all kinds of Shetland + Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’? Patterns from the real, soft, cosy, 




















Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Stewart, Ferndown. Ferndown 5. elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
TO — Est. 1742 THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for illustrated Booklet 
: aie a7 S308, WM, D. Jounston, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
10 FOREIGN SC y = —— 
1 ————_—_____ HOOLS FOR THE TABLE, &e YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &e. Hand- 
hee \ ITZERLAND—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. eee : SY coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; hig profits. 
sitfe *? CHATEAU BIENVENURB. — First-class finishing | ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 105d. RAINBOW PoTTERY CO., Dept. “8.” Lindfield, Sussex, 
4 schoo! for girls, Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. per Ib. Dairy fed Hams, 10-12 Ibs., 11d. per Ib. —— = 
we ; “unmier holidays and winter sports iu the Alps. Escort | Smoke or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list VTONE for Garden. Write for folder to ASHTON 
kicgae ‘and to London.—Principal: MELLE RUFER. post free. E, MILES & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. h & Hommes Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesticld. 
1) ae 
a | > Soe RCE ——— - —--- —_—__—_— — — —__—— —__——— ———__________ 
ing 
ip ——— 
py 
ioe 6 9° «CC 
¥; Regd. Trade Mark 
ny pests that prey on _ clothes, 





Destroys MOTH, 





SILVERFISH =? *" 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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| NOEL COWARD 


facsimile handwriting. 


plates will be destroyed. 


CONTENTS. 


Il. Mr. NOEL COWARD 


VI. Mr. CHARLES B. COCHRAN 


100 Sets only as described, numbered 
and each plate autographed by the 
subject of the caricature, packed in 
cardboard box :— 


| THREE GUINEAS 


900 Sets same as above, but not 














“HEROES awo 
HEROINES 


‘BITTER SWEET’” 


BY 


Max BEERBOHM 


| Th: publication is announced of an “ EDITION | 
DE LUXE” of facsimile reproductions of five | 
caricatures by MAX BEERBOHM of ‘ HEROES 
AND HEROINES OF ‘BITTER SWEET.’” 


| € The reproductions, 134 x 94, are printed in six colours on matt 
paper mounted on a card with a protecting leaf, then packed in a 
handsome portfolio with a stout board cover, bound in quarter 
vellum with the title stamped in gilt. The whole then packed in a 
| handsome box. There is an introduction by Max Beerbohm in 


© The edition is limited to 1,000 copies and is numbered. The 


Sets numbered 1—100 are signed by the subjects caricatured. 


I. Introduction by Max Beerbohm (facsimile handwriting) 


Ill. Miss PEGGY WOOD as ” Sari Linden” 
IV. Mr. GEORGES METAXA as “ Carl Linden ”’ 
V. Miss IVY ST. HELIER as * Manon” 





























Obtainable from  Book- 
sellers, Art Dealers, etc., or 
from the Publishers— 


LEADLAY 
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